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Cannon counter of any good store. 

Because—we’ve made towels that have what it takes.to 
please you, whatever it takes. One person wants extraordi- 
nary softness . . . so this Cannon towel has that. Another. 
asks for more color and higher style . . . well, just look at 
these! Your mind may be set on absorbency, or larger 
sizes, or super-strength or some other specialty . . . and 
Cannon towels have it. At lower costs too. For, remember, 
it's an old Cannon custom to manage plus-quality, 
minus expense—every time. 

But please don't stop with just one strong point. Look 
for all the points in every towel you take into your home. 
Which means, Look for the Cannon label —since all Cannon 
towels, large and small, high and low, excel six ways at 
once. That's the only way we know how to make them. And 
that's why eighty million people take their baths our way 
this year. . . . Cannon Mills, Inc., 70 Worth St., New York. 


fake our baths —take our baths — 





si the swan we take ow ath 











€ Cannon sheets have as many fine points as Cannon towels. They are made of 
smooth, strong, snow-white cotton—beautifully finished. There's one in each price 
class, for every bed —and always a top value, grade-for-grade and size-for-size. 








TAKES 


THE ODOR OUT OF 
PERSPIRATION 


“WE PRIZE MUM FOR THIS, TOO," women say. “We simply couldn't get along without it to use on 
sanitary napkins. It relieves us of all worry and doubt about unpleasantness on this score." 
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Who is she... 


.... this beautiful woman whom men 
avoid; whom other women do not envy? 


She is the woman whose person is un- 
pleasant because of underarm perspira- 
tion odor. 


She is quite unconscious of this un- 
pleasantness. She believes that because 
she is scrupulous about her daily bath, 
perspiration can do her no harm. 


"Anyway," she reasons, “I really per- 
spire very little. I hardly ever have any 
moisture under the arms.” 


So because there is usually little mois- 
ture she makes the mistake of believing 
that there is no danger of odor. 

A common mistake but a serious one. 
For perspiration odor has a mean habit of 
cropping out whether you perspire visibly 
or not. 

It’s not worth taking a chance on when 
you can play safe so easily. With Mum! 


Just half a minute is all it takes to 



























guarantee freedom from any taint of odor 
for all day or evening. Just a quick finger- 
tipful of Mum to each underarm when you 
dress—and it’s done. 


And think of this—if you forget to use 
Mum when dressing, use it afterwards. It’s 
harmless to clothing, you know. 


It’s soothing to the skin, too; even a 
sensitive skin. You can use Mum right 
after shaving the underarms. 


Remember, this dainty deodorant cream 
does its work of neutralizing unpleasant 
body odor without preventing perspiration 
itself. 


Another thing—many women now keep 
a jar of Mum in the kitchen to remove 
clinging odors of onion or fish from their 
hands. Try it for this. 


The girl or woman who is careless about 
underarm odor always pays for it in lost 
popularity. Use Mum and be sure of your- 
self. All toilet counters have it. Bristol- 
Myers, Inc., 75 West St., New York. 
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“ Chipso is nice,” says Mrs. 
Pine, "because it is SAFE. 
This print has been washed 
many times, yet the colors 
are as bright as new.” 






Posy's dress is as fresh- 
colored as NEW although 
"it has been washed time 
and again with Chipso this 
past year,” her mother says. 










Rich suds. . dirt out 
without hard rubbing 


Bertha (the children call her “ Birdie”) worked for Mrs. 
Pine's mother when Mrs. Pine herself was no older than 
Patty is now. Here you see Birdie with a Pine-family 
wash in progress. “And it's no trifling item," says Mrs. 
Pine. *With David at the creeping and toddling age, 
Birdie often washes three times a week. But Chipso 
puts the work through fast because it makes such good, 
rich suds. They SOAK the dirt out. That is another way 
that Chipso saves our clothes. It makes hard, wash- 
board rubbing—which frays materials and scrapes off 
buttons—totally unnecessary." 










“Chipso gets the floor dirt 
out of David’s rompers 
WITHOUT HARD RUB- 
BING—yet it is safe, too, 
for his soft wool sweaters.” 


PER. , 
ve 
Ap “Bob's suit has been in the 
j| wash almost every week = ba 
for 9 months. The COLOR 


| has NEVER RUN nor 
faded at all.” 































"Patty's candy-striped 
dress has had regular 
| Chipso washing winter 
and summer FOR OVER 
A YEAR." 








“No clothes lost through fading” 


one important reason why Mrs. Pine 
has her washing done with Chipso 


Look at Patty and Posy Pine. How charming 
their small frocks are, with their simple lines 
and clear, definite colors! And Bobby and 
David are well-groomed little men. Their 
suits are not streaked or faded and the white 
trimming is snowy white. 

This photograph shows you that clothes 
need not be new to look nice. Nicely laundered 
clothes stay new looking. That is where 
Chipso helps Mrs. Pine. ‘‘Chipso takes the 


my hands.” 


Chipso is SOAPIER . . 


dirt out quickly without hard rubbing, yet 
Chipso doesn’t fade colors,” she says. 

“In fact, we think Chipso is unsurpassed 
because it is so SAFE for everything. My 
sports clothes and housedresses wash beauti- 
fully in Chipso. Underwear and stockings 
keep their color and wear well. I usually 
wash the baby’s woolen sweaters myself with 
Chipso. The wool stays nice and soft, with- 
out shrinking or turning yellow.” 


It's soapier . . never harsh on hands or clothes 


“I like Chipso for dishes," says Mrs. ingredients, but loosens dirt with 
Pine. “It foams up into quick, thick RICH, lively SUDS. Don’t endanger 
suds which are not at all harsh on the clothes you've spent good money 


for by washing them in cheap flakes 


Your smooth hands, after a session or harsh soaps and powders. Get your 
in Chipso suds, show you why Chipso- big box of Chipso from your grocer. 
washed clothes stay new looking. At its low price, Chipso is truly the 
. it is not best value in rich, SAFE soap on the 
adulterated with harsh, *dirt-cutting" market today. 


mahes clothes 


Chipso 72 buge 
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“Oh, this silk gingham ensemble isn't new!" 
says Dee. “I’ve washed it so many times with 
Ivory Flakes. I guess that’s why you think 
it’s new—Ivory’s so marvelous for colors.” 
True, Dee, but aren’t you glad the salesgirl 
advised you to use only pure Ivory Flakes? 
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“Do you use Ivory Flakes, too?” asks Peggy, 
the wide-eyed witch in rosy-red. “I guess 
everybody does who knows. I wouldn’t buy 
this silk shirt-dress until I knew it was wash- 
able. Then the salesgirl told me just how to 
squeeze it through lukewarm Ivory suds!” 
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ae 
qanununa. 


“Mother Molly,” jaunty in checked sail- 
cloth, joins in, “You can’t tell me anything 
about Ivory, dears. I /ive with it. I never 
tremble over soap spots when I use Ivory 
Flakes—they melt so fast—you couldn’t make 
me use another kind of soap flakes after 
what a salesgirl once told me!” 


“Small Molly” appears in an 
Ivory-bathed skin and an Ivory- 
washed frock—even her organdie 
bonnet is Ivory-cleaned. Now you 


know why fine stores favor 
pure Ivory—it’s safe for all 
fine things because it’s safe 
for a baby’s exquisite skin! 





Save 20%... See how much bigger 
the IVORY FLAKES box is than 
that of any other fine-fabries soap 





flakes. More soap for your money! 





By Lois Montross 


HEN Pandora bought the house it was nat- 
ural for her to observe only the immediate 
surroundings and to regard the village below with 
vague benevolence. But later she berated herself 
for this vagueness, which seemed to her no less 
than blind idiocy. How had she ignored a thing 
which actually threatened her esthetic sanity? 
The house itself Pandora thought perfect; and, 
best of all, it was not smart." She was completely 
fatigued with the ‘‘smartness” which had neces- 
sarily been her code during the five years she had 
worked as fashion artist, assistant editor and stylist 
for Modern Modes. She was only twenty-seven 
now, and very proud of her business success. She 
had cut her life to an elaborate pattern of elegance, 
just as if she were a clever couturier. Everything 
that threatened the silky surface of her existence she 
had gracefully avoided. In New York she was an 
authority on the newest manners in eating, drinking 
and dressing. In search of newer manners she had 
gone to Paris every year for the past three years. 
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PANDORA’S NEW HOUSE WAS PERFECT—A SETTING OUT OF GRIMMS’ FAIRY 


TALES, ATMOSPHERE BY ANDERSEN—BUT THERE, DOWN BELOW, WERE THE 


e Roofs 


Pandora .Mallard’s page in Modern Modes was re- 
spectfully scanned by women of twice her age and 
ten times her social position. She found this the 
more fun because her father was an Iowa grocer. 

She delighted in sprinkling her fashion notes with 
brittle aphorisms: * Today romance must be well- 
groomed, and even love carries a lipstick”; or 
“Some women are well-bred to their finger tips— 
but their finger tips are ill-bred”; or ** What does it 
profit a woman to gain a man’s soul if that is her 
sole gain?” Mrs. Parks, the white-haired editor, 
had felt a bit uneasy about that one, but it was 
widely quoted by debutantes, who believed that it 
meant something. 

Pandora thought of herself as one of the best- 
dressed women in New York, rather than beautiful. 
She was not sure that she cared to be beautiful, for 
beauty seemed to her an unoriginal asset. It amused 
her to appear at parties looking so striking as 
to be almost plain and then to watch Beauty fly 
panic-stricken from her daring cleverness. With 
unfailing art she created a new personality for 
herself every week or so. 

Then something happened. She found herself 
growing indifferent to the precious dernier cri. She 
even remarked, ‘“‘I eat dernier cri three times a day 
and I'm getting sick of it. Isn't there some other 
kind of cri?" Mrs. Parks smiled indulgently, not 
realizing that Pandora actually could be sick of it. 

The worst of it was she didn’t know quite what 
had happened. What had caused her to waver, and 


to wonder, “Am I really like this? After all, what 
am I like? It's time I tried to find out.” 

Perhaps the old man on the boat coming back 
from Paris had influenced her. Not realizing her 
hard modernity, he had talked gently of Thoreau 
and encouraged her to read Walden. She had, in 
fact, started to read again—old books, leisurely 
and quaint. She noticed that she was even neglect- 
ing her newspapers, a shocking symptom. Other 
things she did were still more heinous, and rather 
frightened her. She avoided the hairdresser for 
three weeks. She bought a cheap dress trimmed 
with machine-made lace, perversely wondering how 
Fourteenth Street feels. She was surly with elevator 
boys, but talked avidly with taxi drivers. Observing 
her own strange malady, she thought in despera- 
tion, “Perhaps I'll even start letting my heels run 
over.” Mrs. Parks criticized her gloves one day and 
Pandora felt unreasonably irritated. 

Or was it all the fault of that boy of twenty who 
had fallen so ridiculously in love with her? She had 
laughed at him, disillusioned him—which was her 
duty. But after he had disappeared, Pandora had 
the sense that she had failed him, that she was un- 
worthy of his adoration and that he knew it. 

At last she confessed to Mrs. Parks that she 
needed a vacation of at least two or three months. 
It was a dangerous thing to do, for the temporary 
assistant editor might conceivably step into Pan- 
dora’s hand-turned shoes. Nevertheless, she was 
Pandora Mallard, and she would still write her 
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monthly page which she had made indispensable. Besides 
that, she intended to draw and paint once more. Nothing 
smart— just the things she loved, done sheerly for her own 
enjoyment. 

Seeing her drive the cobalt-blue roadster through Ver- 
mont, nobody could have suspected that she was fleeing 
from fashion. Her gray-and-blue suit exactly matched the 
car, even to the chromium accessories. She felt adventurous 
and excited, and, as if in answer to her hopeful mood, the 
first village in which she stopped overnight contained the 
miraculous little house. In a week she possessed the deed, 
and she wondered continually how a prosaic document like 
that could have made her the possessor of tradition —a past 
generation's love and toil and contentment. 

The house was completely furnished, even to silver and 
linen. Pandora wrote to Mrs. Parks: "It's a wonderful 
feeling to accept a stranger's taste placidly—and like it. 
The setting is out of Grimms’ fairy tales, the atmosphere by 
Hans Christian Andersen. I am really sorry for the spinster 
who had to sell all this and go to Florida—but after all, I 
have my own life to live.” 

For the first time in years she was able to forget the 
miracle of her own blond charm; overnight she grew as 
natural as a young child. The first morning she slipped into 
old yellow-and-white beach pajamas and walked barefoot 
in the dewy grass. At noon she had Addie Allen move the 
porch furniture out to the garden terrace. (She had in- 
herited Addie along with the linen and silver.) This terrace 
was the finest spot on the place; she sat under a really 
fetching apple tree and gazed at the blue hills beyond the 
valley nested with white houses. Her property, itself, was 
on the side of a hill, so that the village below appeared like 
a quaint toy town. 

But now Pandora was aware of a feeling of discomfort, an 
intense antipathy which approached physical illness. For a 
moment she could not determine the cause, and then she 
realized that she was faced with a monstrous discord. The 
house at the foot of her hill had all its roofs painted red— 
not a dull, time-stained maroon, but a bright, fresh, rau- 
cous barn red. Seen over the tops of her orange calendulas, 
the effect Was one of shocking disharmony which would 
have annoyed a person of merely ordinary perceptions; and 
to Pandora's highly trained color sense it was sickening, 
unbearable. 

"Those red roofs seemed to shout jeers at her serenity. The 
only way to escape them was to sit in the kitchen dooryard, 
where there was a fine view of a picket fence and a clothes 
dryer. And it was not as if there were just one small red 
roof —the house had an eccentric collection of them, sloping 
at various angles. There was not only the house proper for 
the eye to deal with, but a wing, a kitchen porch, a summer 
kitchen and a woodshed. The jolly, self-indulgent painter 
had not slighted a square foot of this lavish roofing! 


II 


HE ate luncheon under the apple tree but with her chair 
turned against the hills which she knew to be dazzling 
in sunlight and glory. And her resentment against the red- 
roof neighbor increased to a righteous sense of persecution. 


PANDORA AND NICOLAS WATCHED THE 
SUN REBORN. HIS HOUSE— THE RED 
ROOFS THAT HAD SOMEHOW GIVEN 
HIM HAPPINESS—ALL HAD VANISHED! 
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As Addie Allen arranged the salad and cheese neatly on 
the wicker table, Pandora said, "By the way, who owns 
that first house down below? ” 

Although a large, kind, amiable woman, Addie still pos- 
sessed the frugal Yankee trait of reticence. “I don’t know, 
ma'am," she said cheerfully. 

“But you must know! Or haven’t they been there long?” 

“Not long. He just bought it a month ago." 

“He—who?” 

“One of those New York people." 

“Do you have many here?” 

“We have," said Addie, “the summer people, the winter 
people and the just plain village people.” 

“And which is he?” 

“T don't know, ma'am. . . . Asort of an invalid." She 
picked a leaf from the apple tree and looked at it reflec- 
tively. “This tree has prime cooking apples." 

“And did he have those awful roofs painted red?” 

“I presume so," said Addie. “Everybody laughs about 
them." 

“Well, I don't," said Pandora bitterly. 


HAT afternoon she went down town—or “down the 

street," as the Vermonters say —to the only real-estate 
office in the village. She spoke to Eddie Granger, through 
whom she had bought her cottage. 

"Mr. Granger, everything is lovely except one thing. 
You know the house just below mine? It has bright red 
roofs. I can't bear it." 

He laughed heartily. " They're a town joke.” 

"Not to me. I'm quite serious. I want you to write to 
the owner and ask him to repaint them. Do it in a nice 
way, of course, but explain firmly that I can't bear red 
roofs,” 

Suddenly uneasy, Granger glanced away from her 
bright, beautiful, imperious eyes. They were electric blue, 
derived from both frost and flame. 

“Why, I could hardly do that, Miss Mallard. I could 
hardly write to Mr. Craigie like that.” 

“I don’t see why not. Surely he wouldn’t want to ruin 
my place for me.” 

“Well, I don’t think you’d have any legal right, see; 
and I wouldn't want to offend Mr. Craigie. Anyhow, why 
don’t you see Lawyer Todd?” 

Willful, determined and smoldering, she hastened to 
Todd’s office. He was a dapper, humorous little man and 
he chuckled with appreciation when she stated her griev- 
ance. But her mounting anger forced him to grow serious. 

“Those red roofs are a public nuisance," she said. ‘‘Isn’t 
there a law ——” 

“But they're roofs on a private house. They don’t con- 
stitute a public nuisance, Miss Mallard.” 

“To me they constitute assault and battery.” 

“You must remember,” he said sententiously, “that 
what is one man's meat may be another man's poison.” 

“The proverb doesn’t help me. I shall have to sell my 
house." 

He suggested hesitantly, “If it's as bad as that why 
don't you write him a letter?" 

“T wish you would write it for me. It would seem more— 
uh—impressive.” 

“Oh, no, indeed, Miss Mallard. I wouldn't want to hurt 
Mr. Craigie's feelings." 

But what about her feelings? And why was everybody 
so considerate of this wretched, tasteless Craigie? He'd 
lived here only a month, after all, and even in that short 
time had made himself ridiculous by putting a blot on the 
charming village. You'd have thought the townspeople 
would have been most affronted instead of humorously 
tolerant. He must be an eccentric old person, not quite 
accountable for his behavior. 

On her way home Pandora walked very slowly past his 
house and had a glimpse of a man reclining in a deck chair 
taking the sun on a knoll which rose at the side of the lawn. 
This site would have given him an excellent view of his own 
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obnoxious red roofs if he had not had a magazine spread 
over his face. He was very thin. On his knee slumbered a 
small, homely, yellow kitten. She did not permit herself to 
feel any weak sympathy, although he looked helplessly 
tired. After all, she too had come here because of fatigue, 
and she had her own right to tranquillity. She did not 
realize that she was already becoming mentally rested be- 
cause of her absorption in a new problem. New York had 
given her an incurable addiction for conflict. 

After dinner Pandora asked the housekeeper, * What is 
the full name of the old gentleman who bought the house 
just below me?” 

“Mr. Nicolas Craigie, ma'am," said Addie. “Only he 
isn't old.” 

It was exasperating to realize that all the time Addie had 
known well enough who he was, where he came from and 
probably what he had paid for his house, but would not 
give the information freely because she enjoyed hoarding it. 

Pandora repeated the name to herself. It was familiar. 
Nicolas Craigie . . . Nicolas Craigie. Yes, that was the 
name of an economist who wrote dull articles for the more 
serious magazines. He had also been a war correspondent, 
she vaguely recalled. If he were actually that Nicolas 
Craigie she could appeal to his reason. She wrote a letter: 


My dear Mr. Craigie: I have just bought the white house on 
the hill which overlooks your house. If you are fond of red 
roofs it will, of course, seem strange to you that I cannot en- 
dure them. But, after all, we live in a network of social obliga- 
tion, and since your red roofs make my view unbearable I have 
no compunction in asking you to repaint them—a dark green 
or gray or brown; anything but bright red. I am sure you will 
not think I am presumptuous, and I'm equally sure you will 
regard the matter ethically. Very sincerely yours, 

(Miss) PANDORA MALLARD. 

P. S. Or a deep Mediterranean blue might be nice. 


For her pains she received the next day a brief note: 


My dear Miss Mallard; I happen to be fond of red roofs and 
I have no compunction in saying that I am unable to regard 
them ethically. Very truly yours, 
NICOLAS CRAIGIE. 
P. S. I have never cared for the Mediterranean. 


III 


T WAS no easier to escape the impossible Craigie than 

his red roofs. When a young workman was about to trim 
the ragged elm beside Pandora's house he quoted Mr. 
Craigie's opinions on the trimming of elms. And she had to 
hear all about Mr. Craigie's elms, which had a magnificence 
her own, apparently, could never hope to attain. 

“This ain't no elm anyway,” said the tree trimmer. ‘It's 
a hardhack. Mr. Craigie's got one just like it and he says 
it's a hardhack." 

When she ordered artichokes to be sent from Boston the 
grocer assured her that Mr. Craigie had them from Boston 
once a week. Pandora fumed inwardly, “Well, that's 
grand. That makes artichokes perfectly au fait!” 

One morning she went out to the kitchen much earlier 
than usual, carrying a list of menus she had prepared for 
the next few days. She had invited five people from New 
York to come on a house party over the Fourth of July. 
To her surprise Addie Allen was neither in the kitchen nor 
in her room. Pandora poured a cup of coffee and waited. 
She noted that even through these windows the red roofs 
loomed hideously, clashing with the pink-and-white- 
checked curtains of the kitchen. 

At last Addie hurried in, carrying an empty glass dish 
with a napkin in it. She looked embarrassed at seeing her 
mistress and began to bustle nervously about the kitchen. 

“Where have you been, Addie?’’ Pandora asked, more 
from curiosity than in reproach. 

The housekeeper’s face became a fresh strawberry color 
as she replied, “ Well, I just took a deep-dish apple pie down 
the street . . . to that Mr. Craigie. The grocery boy was 
telling me that he hardly eats anything —and I thought 
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something to tempt his appetite —— I didn’t think you'd 
mind, you're so nice and generous and all. He's sort of an 
invalid, and sits out in that chair in the sun, so patient, 
trying hard to get well. A writer. He has three yellow kit- 
tens. I think I could get one for you if you wanted.” 

She had changed the subject with such anxious haste 
that Pandora began to laugh. Then she said firmly, “No, 
please. I wouldn’t have you ask him for the world. One 
doesn’t go around begging yellow kittens from perfect 
strangers, Addie.” In spite of herself she felt more benevo- 
lent toward that poor wretch, Craigie, even taking some 
credit for being charitable in the matter of the pie. Doubt- 
less he was a mental case. Psychopathic. Yellow kittens 
and red roofs! The man had a strange turn of mind, if 
mind you could call it. 


HE plans for her first party in the house were absorb- 

ing. She had an orgy of furniture moving, whipped to- 
gether a new set of curtains for one of the guest rooms, 
bought two more hooked rugs and several vases. Judith 
Templeton, the temporary assistant editor of Modern 
Modes, drove up with Bill and Eleanor Bates. He and his 
wife were young playwrights who had recently collaborated 
on a Broadway success and had married to celebrate it. 
Both were sunny, talkative, vital. Then there were Drake 
Kingston and George Harridge, who were both so fond of 
their hostess that it was scarcely fair to Judith Templeton. 
But since Pandora couldn’t marry both, she felt that 
Judith might very well secure the other one—whichever he 
might be. 

It was exciting to have three cars whizzing up into the 
driveway, to hear the sound of excited conversation again, 
and lavish praise of her fairy-tale house. They were im- 
mediately at home. They talked of never going back to the 
city. Bill and Eleanor decided at once to buy a place in the 
village, while Drake and George were immediately serious 
about starting a night club over the post office. But as they 
lounged on the sunny terrace Pandora noticed a perplexed 


PANDORA ATE LUNCHEON WITH HER CHAIR 
TURNED AGAINST THE HILLS. HER RESENT- 
MENT AGAINST THE RED-ROOF NEIGHBOR 
INCREASED TO A SENSE OF PERSECUTION 


frown on Judith’s little face. She would glance down at the 
village, and then she would narrow her eyes slightly, and 
then she would look away with a pained expression. 

Pandora knew well enough what was the matter. 
“Darling,” she said, “‘you’ve discovered the terrible flaw, 
haven’t you?” 

“Well,” said Judith, laughing, trying to make the awful 
red roofs into a joke, “‘you’d hardly call it discovery, Pan.” 
“No, it's more like being hit on the head with a club.” 
Then everybody stared at the red roofs and shuddered. 
“But what is it?” asked Eleanor. “A big, bad barn?" 
“Soviet headquarters," Bill told her, “undoubtedly.” 


“You can certainly make them repaint those roofs, Pan," - 


George said with authority. 

“How?” asked Drake. He was a young lawyer. 

“Why, it's a tort or something, isn't it?” 

“No; mayhem,” said Bill. 

Pandora told them gravely of the actual situation. 

“I,” said Judith, “would offer to have them repainted, 
myself, at my own expense.” 

“T wouldn't," George interrupted.. * Listen, this will be 
swell. I'll repaint them tonight. In the dark of the moon. 
Have you got a ladder? Is there still time to get some dark- 
green paint? Or can you order it?" He was quite serious, 
but Drake objected: 

“That really would be a tort, George.” 

“Why?” 

“A wrong for which the owner could take civil action.” 

“To 'ell with your law,” George snorted. “The law won't 
give Pan a break although this Craigie has committed an 
esthetic tort against her. . . . By the way, Bill, that's a 
good title— The ZEsthetic Tort. Don’t steal it from me. . . . 
Therefore I shall take the law into my own hands. Pan- 
dora’’—he sprawled and put his dark head in her lap— 
“if I repaint those roofs will you marry me?” 

“Ah, lyric love," murmured Pandora. 

At this moment the postman's feet came crunching 
up the driveway, and he handed Pandora a thin envelope. 


“Scuse,” she said, and tore it open. She flushed, recog- 
nizing the black, angular handwriting of Nicolas Craigie. 
He said: 


My dear Miss Mallard: Kindly do not try to bribe me by 
having your housekeeper bring burnt offerings. (This is merely 
a figure of speech, as the apple pie was not burned.) Iam on a 
strict diet and cannot eat any form of pastry. 

Very truly yours, 
NICOLAS CRAIGIE. 


Pandora was so angry that she would not show the letter 
to her friends; besides, she was afraid of so many highly 
developed senses of humor. She did, however, give the note 
to Addie Allen to demonstrate what mischief she had 
wrought. Addie began to weep. To her slow, blundering 
mind it seemed that her cooking had been mysteriously 
insulted. 

“But it wasn't burned," she protested, sniffling. 

“No, he says it wasn't burned," Pandora repeated pa- 
tiently. “And that isn’t the point of the letter anyhow.” 


3 irs make him something else—something he will 
like," said Addie, brightening a little. “How about a 
nice floating island?” 

Pandora hit her small fists together in a gesture of exas- 
peration and despair. 

“Addie, do you understand? You are never to give that 
dreadful man anything. Never!” 

“But he's such a gentle, friendly man 

“He is about as gentle as Bluebeard," said Pandora. 

Poor Addie sighed. One could see that she still yearned 
maternally over the unspeakable Craigie. 

That night, before falling asleep, Pandora invented 
scathing letters of reply to his note. None quite pleased 
her. None seemed devastating enough or as clever in irony 
as she desired. “This is a light occupation," she thought; 
“a lovely new indoor sport: The cremation of Craigie.” 
Phrases of insult, phrases of (Continued on Page 36) 
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Gair restored De Peyster College for Women to the social and 

educational pinnacle from which it had descended. If Mr. Gair 
had not mistaken platinum hair for white, and an exceedingly provoca- 
tive black set of lounging pajamas for something conservative in the 
way of widowhood, the Duchesse de Carcassonne would never have 
been hired to become president of that institution. 

The duchesse was a poet and a scholar, but she was also very much of 
a lady and quite considerable of a woman, and in the ordinary course of 
events her hair would not become gray for another twenty or thirty 
years. 

So madame became a college president and De Peyster became as 
difficult to enter as an ultra-exclusive club. And young Mr. Beal, who 
inherited his trusteeship from his father, commenced to devote an un- 
reasonable part of his time to the problems of education. 

“Wat,” asked the duchesse when their acquaintanceship had rip- 
ened somewhat, *'is your other name, eh?” 

“William,” said Mr. Beal. 

“La, la! It is fonny, hein? W'en you take thees William and make 
it to be leetle—so!” She crushed the William in her hands with one of 
those gestures which upset Mr. Beal and took his mind off his work. 
“Wen you make heem leetle he become’ Beel, not?” 

“Yes, Bill.” 

“So then w'at are you? Behol’! You are then Beel Beal. Trés chic. 
Beel-Beal! W'en you are a very good friend and not the so-dignified 
trustee it shall be my name for you— Beel-Beal. '' 

“Gair is grumbling,” said Mr. Beal. 

“So?” 

“ Discipline again. He views with alarm. He thinks you do not hold 
yourself sufficiently aloof from the student body, and that you are not 
severe with culprits. He’s afraid the student body will get out of hand.” 

“Nize ol’ man!” said the duchesse indulgently. “For sixty-seventy 
year he have no fon. He get’ like that. Does not this college march? 
Is there wickedness? Do these yo’ng lady burst out and make the riot? 
No. Bicause I do not roar he theenk I am not a lion. He is so innocent.” 

Beel-Beal contemplated with inward amusement the innocence of 
that hard old financier. 

“Regardez-la! Is thees worl’ a prison for shut up all people in, or is it 
a garden for play about and smell the flower? It ees not the one nor the 
ozzer. But it ees more garden than prison. If you shall not sniff wiz 
the nose how shall you tell w’ich smell’ the nizest, the violet or the 
cabbage?" 

“Tm just recounting,” said Mr. Beal. 

“You shall not have fear—I take care of thees nize ol’ man Gair.” 

“But, madame, do you think you should go tobogganing with the 
girls and then roast Frankfurters over a bonfire?” 


IT: MUST be admitted that nearsightedness on the part of Trustee 


“T LIKE thees toboggan. She go w'izz! Also thees sausisse—so ver’ 

vulgar, but they taste more good than the egg of the lark, w’ich ees 
ver’ élite." She paused. “‘Also, these yo'ng girl’ they see I ’ave nize legs 
and they forget I am president bicause the president must ’ave beeg 
ankles, and they talk and I learn.” She paused again and eyed him 
with a mischievous gleam. ‘‘But, all the time, eef they make themself 
to get fresh I slap them down.” 

“Tm betting on you.” 

“Oh, always,” she said, “these yo’ng girl’ wish to be like me. Bicause 
Iam Frenchwoman and spik wiz much fonny accent they theenk I am 
a leetle wicked. So they admire. All nize girl’ admire a leetle wicked. 
So they do not shut up like the clam.” 

It was the hour for tea and Beal was fortunate to find the duchesse 
without other casual guests. Presently she glanced at a tiny watch and 
made a grimace. 

“Behol’. Now I mus’ be the college president again. So you shall go 
away ver’ quickly.” She arose smiling, and Beal got reluctantly to his 
feet. 

“I’m marking time till summer vacation," he said glumly. 

“W’en,” said madame, “I shall go to my home in France.” 

"Over my dead body," said Mr. Beal, and took his departure. 

It was perhaps half an hour later when the card of Mr. Gair was 
brought to the duchesse in her office, and she directed that he be ad- 
mitted. He came in frowning, which was not an innovation, for he did 
a great deal of frowning in the course of a year. 

“I want to talk about my granddaughter," he said grimly. 

“Firs’,” she said, “you make to sit down. You 'ave granddaughter, 
eh? Me, I am surprise’. All thees time I theenk you are too yo'ng for 
such family." 

“My granddaughter is a member of our sophomore class,” he said. 

“That is ver’ nize! Her name also is your name? I do not know." 
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“Her name," said Mr. Gair, “is Dorothea. Her parents are dead.” 

“ Pauvre petite!” exclaimed the duchesse. 

“She has been a problem at home. At the schools she has attended 
she has been a problem.” 

“So? Here she has not been a problem—yet.” 

"Save for a grandson of my brother she is my one surviving rela- 
tive," said the old man coldly. 

““W’at does she make to do that constitute’ thees problem? 

"She's headstrong. She defies authority. She is undisciplined. She 
is all but unmanageable. In short, she does not give promise of growing 
into the sort of woman to make a proper marriage and to be intrusted 
with—er—my considerable fortune." 

“Oh, ver’ bad. Ver’ naughty, indeed. Alors! But I theenk she mus’ 
be ver’ pretty, eh? Weeth such a grandpa she must be très jolie.” 

“That makes it worse,” snapped the old gentleman. He scowled 
more deeply. “If she doesn’t mend her ways I'm going to wash my hands 
of her." He paused. “She is not doing satisfactorily here.” 

“Those marks!" offered the duchesse. “Those so difficult studies!" 


July, 1934 


MR. GAIR SCOWLED 
DEEPLY. "I WISH YOU 
WERE AN OLDER 
WOMAN, MADAME, WITH 
FIRMER DISCIPLINE AND 
A MORE IMPRESSIVE 
DIGNITY," HE TOLD HER 


“ABOUT THE TIME 
AMERICA WAS BEING 
DISCOVERED,” SAID THE 
DUCHESSE, ‘‘MY AN- 
CESTORS FIND THERE 
EES NO NEED FOR THEM 
TO BE DIGNIFIED’’ 
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“She,” said Mr. Gair more or less desperately, *'is a young hellion. 
I feel my responsibilities. I have done my best, but she listens to 
neither arguments nor threats." 

“Maybe these argument’ fill her with ennui. Also it ees possible 
these so terrifying threats make to appear a perversity. There ees 
somesing you wish me to do?” 

“I want her made to realize her responsibilities. I—I wish you were 
an older woman, madame, with firmer discipline, and—er—a more im- 
pressive dignity," he told her. 

"About the time thees America was being discovered,"*said the 
duchesse with that innocent air which she knew so well how to as- 
sume, “‘my ancestors find there ees no longer the need for them to be 
dignified. Dignity, it ees for the parvenu. It ees for the person who is 
notsure. For that one who find it necessaire to impress others that he 
ees a person of importance. It ees some hundreds of year' since my 
family have required it. So, lacking thees thing, w'at is it you wish?" 

“T thought you might talk to her. I thought you might show her she 
can't get away with it." He cleared his throat. “I admit that in some 
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respects I have been disappointed in you, madame. You have no dis- 
cipline. You fraternize with the students as an equal. You cannot 
command respect without letting these young women know distinctly 
where they get off.” 

“Tt ees mos’ kind for you to give me thees advice,” she.answered 
sweetly. “I shall theenk to improve myself. Meantime, while thees 
improvement takes place I shall speak weeth the yo’ng lady. Hein. 
Then we shall see.” 

“T don’t hope much to come from it,” he said coldly, “but I am 
obliged to you.” 

“And I to you, bicause you speak to me weeth dignity and are mos" 
severe—as I shall be weeth thees Dorothea. It is mos’ kind that you, 
who have so much difficulty to manage one small girl, shall teach me 
how to manage these hundreds.” 

He looked at her suspiciously, but her eyes were so innocent and her 
face so demure that he laid aside a suspicion that she might have been 
ironical. She extended her hand as he arose, and smiled at him so 
charmingly that it is regrettable his eyesight would not allow him to 
perceive its various charms. 


HE president of De Peyster College was always a trifle late, even to 

meetings of the trustees, but generally she knew how to dispel that 
irritation which falls upon gentlemen while they are compelled to sit 
twiddling their thumbs and waiting for a lady. She entered the board 
room now and poised for an instant just over the threshold to permit 
them an ample view of herself. Usually this little performance suc- 
ceeded, but today there was only silence and an atmosphere of chill 
hostility. 

Having fired her first shot and missed, the duchesse saved her am- 
munition and awaited the enemy’s volley. 

“This,” said Mr. Gair in his most formidable voice, "passes the 
limits of a student prank." 

Madame was wide-eyed. “Prank! I do not see thees prank.” 

“Look!” said Mr. Gair, and pointed to the five portraits of former 
presidents of the college which embellished the walls. They belonged 
to that school of art which can best be described by the term “‘hand- 
painted," and the duchesse often had reflected with horror upon a 
day when her likeness might join these others on similar terms. She 
looked. She swallowed quickly. Five austere women gazed down upon 
her, each improved by the addition of a black, curled mustache such as 
were worn by villains in the melodramas of the eighties. The effect, 
when taken in connection with the coiffures, was one which made it a 
risky thing for her to look at Beel-Beal. So she did not look at him, 
Instead, she raised her eyes in horror. 

“Tt is a vandal,” she said. “Oh, those so dignified ladies!" 

“T say nothing of the intrinsic value of those portraits," said Mr. 
Gair. “I do not mention the wanton destruction of property. I speak 
only upon the impudent flouting of authority. Of the lawlessness. It is 
an act such as one would expect to flow from censurable lack of disci- 
pline.” 

“These vandal!” exclaimed the duchesse. “At least he might have 
give’ to these ladies mustaches without the curl. 'E might 'ave con- 
sider’ their so venerable years and paint the mustache of gray." 

“He!” said Mr. Gair furiously. “ Why do you say ‘he’? She! Some 
member of our student body.” 

“Tt is not a matter for the valuable time of the trustees,” said the 
duchesse gently. “For thees it require’ the attention of the authorities 
of discipline. Shall we make to proceed?” 

“Tt is a matter for the trustees,” said Mr. Gair. “I shall insist that 
the perpetrator be expelled without mercy.” 

“Tt is more better we catch thees miscreant before we hol’ the execu- 
tion," said the duchesse. 

“This laxness. This playing about with the students ——” 

“Upon that subjec’ we have enough for thees day,” said the duchesse. 
“Of this college I am the president. If I do not come here by thees 
time there is no college at all. Bicause I come there is not room for 
those who apply. Is it not so? Ver’ well. You say discipline, discipline 
atalltimes. I am weary of thees word. You are ver' nice ol' gentleman, 
M. Gair, but you are so innocent, so unsophisticate'." At this Mr. 
Beal choked. “Now we make the business to march.” 

Mr. Gair fumed inwardly, the more because a feeling of helplessness 
assailed him. He could do nothing with this unreasonable woman, and 
to endeavor to do so only made him appear ridiculous. He failed to 
realize that he was encountering discipline of sorts. 

The meeting proceeded rapidly. It broke up and the president 
walked from the room with a smile for each of them. 

Beal followed her. “Really,” he said, “you mustn't bait Gair. If he 
gets his back up he's bad medicine." (Continued on Page 64) 
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SOW NORS 
NURIAY 


DAVY BARGED UP NOT THE LEAST EMBARRASSED IN A TUX WITH A SOFT SHIRT 


CO EPIIT Engagement 


IOM CURTIS is very different from most people in our 
crowd, being an artist—that is, he goes to art school. 
They paint things there, but when you see the things—like, 
for instance, that one of Tom's of the slice of watermelon 
and the two skulls—you realize that they probably don't 
keep their minds on what they're doing—if they have 
minds. Personally, I don't know anything about art, but 
I know what I like, and the funny part is, I like Tom. He 
has charm and he looks like the Dying Gladiator without 
the beard. I sometimes wonder whether the reason most 
artists talk about beauty in the abstract is because that's 
the only kind they know anything about. Oh, well. 
I was wearing my beautiful white-moire dress the night 
Tom came to take me to the horse-show ball, and looking 





very nunlike if it hadn't been for the back, which there 
wasn't any—to the waist, I mean. The horse show comes 
each spring, with a féte that goes with it, and I was helping 
in the fashion booth for the first time, having been such a 
financial success in the country fair, though to this day 
mother's nostrils quiver when people mention it. All I can 
say is, that's gratitude. 

Tom is Mrs. Carter's nephew, so when she asked him to 
come and do portraits of people for fifteen dollars and fame 
he couldn't turn her down, and anyway Tom is very human 
about some things—the fame, for instance, which was for 
him; the fifteen dollars was for the féte. 

The night before the horse show opens they always have 
this ball, with most of the girls in white and all the men 


July, 1934 


that own them in pink hunting coats, which it is a social 
error to call red even though that really is the color of them, 
and the orchestra playing John Peel during supper, with 
everybody drinking punch out of a big silver bowl that 
somebody's horse won. It was the first year that mother 
had let me go, and I was as keyed up as a grand piano by 
the time Tom knocked on the library window and I let him 
into the hall. 

“Come on, come on," he said, practically filling up the 
house with himself in the red—I mean pink—coat, “you 
look like a complete dream. I got to pinch you to see if 
you're real.” 

“Ouch! I'm real all right," I said, slowly powdering my 
nose to calm myself. “Anyhow, a nightmare would have 
been more appropriate for a hunt ball, wouldn't it?” 

Tom emitted a moan as though in pain, but I smiled 
provocatively and he revived and said, ‘‘Come on, dream, 
don't let's go to this party, after all. You come around to 
my studio and let me catch you, just as you are.” 

“Tom,” I said coldly, “do I look like a girl that you could 
catch in a studio? What kind of a world is this, anyhow?” 


25 ERRIBLE," Tom said, taking away my com- 
pact. "Leave the map alone, will you, while I still 
recognize it?” 

"You haven't painted anything yet,” I said sadly, “that 
I ever recognized. Give me back my compact.” 

“You're just a crude materialist,” Tom said. “That’s the 
difference between you and me: I'm an artist." 

“There are other differences," I said, sliding out the front 
door and down the steps, "which I will tell you about 
sometime when I want my hair mussed. Come on, Shelley." 

“Shelley, nuts!" Tom said, but it didn't really matter, 
because Tom knew I didn't hold with artists anyhow. 

Everybody in the world was at the ball, and all the men 
looked very new and dashing in pink coats and gold hunt 
buttons on their waistcoats, which makes you realize why 
hunting is such an institution everywhere, it being prac- 
tically the only chance men ever have to look like somebody 
out of a book. And most men love it. Or even if they don't 
they do on account of the thrill it gives their girl. Except 
Davy, the selfish pig, who said he couldn't see the sense of 
putting all that money into a pink coat you only wore about 
once a year. I told him he was just a crude materialist and 
that made him mad and we had words and more words and 
after he called me a blister I got so mad I couldn't see 
straight and told him if I ever dreamed I was wringing his 
neck I'd never want to wake up. So I went to the ball with 
Tom, and of course the first person we saw when we got 
inside the door had to be Davy. Instead of háving the 
proper decency to hastily fade into the background, he 
barged right up to us not the least bit embarrassed and 
looking very cool and negligee in a tux with a soft shirt. 

“Hello, Maudie; hello, Tom," he said. “Say, have you 
heard the latest about Josie Emery?" 

“Don’t know her," Tom said. 

"You mean that she's finally decided to marry Eric 
Sheldon?" I said. 

“A dull bird," Tom said, “with a dull face.” 

“Tt isn’t his face," I said. ‘It’s the wool business." 

“Oh, well," Tom said with a wave of the hand, “I get 
them mixed." 

“Nonny, nonny," Davy said. “That was last week 
she was going to marry Eric. It's all off now, and she's 





taking up nursing. He couldn’t hold her. She’s dynamite. 
You gotta meet her, Tom.” 

“Sure,” Tom said, taking me into his arms and mashing 
my face up against his buttons, “later, sometime.” 

“Td certainly hate to be your horse," I said, to get a 
little room to breathe in and also time to puzzle out what 
was going on in that lump of dough Davy calls his mind. I 
must be a psychic, I guess, because what did Tom do but 
ask me what Josie looked like just as I was thinking about 
her and wondering why Davy wanted to sick her onto Tom. 

“She’s little and frail-looking,” I said, trying to think 
what Josie did look like, “with brown hair and a shaky 
smile and big sort of haunted eyes. She probably has on a 
black dress tied with a rope. You know, terribly abnegated.”” 

“Gosh,” Tom said, weaving around, “why?” 

“Didn’t you hear Davy say she’d just broken her en- 
gagement?” I said. "If you knew Josie you'd know she'll 
be putting all she’s got into acting disillusioned with life— 
not that I mean to be catty, or anything.” 

“God forbid,” Tom said. 

And then people began cutting in and I didn’t have a 
chance to give any more thoughts to Josie until supper- 
time. Tom and Davy and Van Hallowell, who was down for 
the horse show, were taking me in to supper when I saw 
Josie and Monk Tracy, a boy I don’t like, going in after 
Carroll’s crowd. 

“Josie,” I called, “come sit with us. I need support.” 

Well, that wasn’t exactly the truth, as a girl like me 
doesn’t ever really need support, but I hoped the Lord 
would forgive me, because I had seen Davy introducing 
Tom to Josie one of the times I was dancing with someone 
else and I just had to try to find out what he was up to. 
Josie turned and gave me a sad, sad smile as they came over. 

“How lovely," she said. "I'll just watch you all. I'm 
not hungry." 

“Itisn’t a rope," Tom muttered in my ear; “it’s a chain." 

“Tf you had been out putting up a booth all day, like I 
was," I said,“ you could eat two suppers, like I'm going to.” 

“Oh, yeah?" Davy said. '' Where's it coming from?” 

“Well,” I said, "I have nothing up my sleeves. Josie, 
you look simply lovely tonight. 'I'll bet you've put on five 
pounds." 

Josie looked shocked, and her eyes got big and hollow- 
looking. “My dear, I've lost seven," she said. “Life has 
been too awful." She looked around at all the men. 


“T KNOW," I said, chewing away very fast. “This horse 
show is killing everybody. If charity would only begin 
at home it would be much more convenient. You ought to 
eat, Josie, to keep up your strength. Have Davy's cro- 
quette." And I thoughtfully spiked Tom's and ate it. 
“Hey!” he roared. “Why did I ever bring you? Will 
you look at that plate with the croquette gone?” he ap- 
pealed to everyone. Josie was looking shut up and annoyed. 
What she wanted was a chance to tell us all about her 
broken heart, but I guess I was subconsciously very fed up 
on Josie without knowing it, because Josie is one of those 
girls who is always throwing herself violently into things 
and tearing herself out again and then telling the whole 
world about it in headlines. I'm a very sympathetic person 
by nature, and at first I would spend long agonizing hours 
with Josie trying to bring a little sunshine into her darkened 
life. It wasn't till she ran away from school to enter a 
convent and then turned up two weeks later on a horse at 
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the Aiken Drag that my sympathies began to yawn and I 
realized that Josie is a girl with a footlight complex. Every- 
thing she does is an act. She sees herself as a nun, and that’s 
sublime for a while until somebody mentions riding to 
hounds, and right away Josie is there in a top hat. I don’t 
mind that, but can I help it if I’m bored? 

“The whole town seems to be in this horse show and 
féte," Van said, munching a nut. 

“Up to the knees," Tom said. “What are you, Miss 
Emery, besides beautiful?” 

“Tom, darling," Josie said, “you overwhelm me! I’m in 
the Little Bit of Bagdad booth—you know, Margy Jones 
has it. I sell cigarettes.” 

“Not to me," Tom said. “I smoke a pipe.” 

“Piped he,” said this Monk, who had been all digestion 
up to that point. 

“Mercy!” I said, looking around at him. “What was 
that?" 

“The cigarette booth," Davy said, eating my roll, “is 
just an excuse for a lot of voluptuous women to wear pants." 

“No voluptuous woman,” I said coldly, ‘‘needs an excuse 
to wear pants.” 

“No,” Tom said, “but what is one without —— Maudie, 
will you lay off my peas? Honestly, the girl’s a menace.” 

I gave a contented sigh. “Well,” I said, ‘I’m fed.” 

“Thank the Lord,” Van said. “I’m getting the jitters 
waiting for you to attack my plate.” 

“Maudie,” Josie said in a deep, alluring voice, "aren't 
you afraid of getting fat? No," she went on before I could 
answer, *'of course not.” 

“Why of course not?” I asked, I must confess, because I 
thought Josie was going to say something nice about my 
figure. Like what Mae West says about a curve being the 
loveliest line between two points. 

Josie gave me a soothing smile. “ You're an extravert,” 
she said. 

Well, a hush fell on even me while we tried to figure out 
whether that was a nice thing to call a person. Tom looked 
at me with a sort of smugly disapproving expression, as 
though all these years he had known I had an unmarried 
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grandmother or something. The next minute Davy was 
saying something to him and Josie in a low voice that I 
couldn't hear, and they both laughed; which, as any girl 
knows, is no laughing matter if she's the one that didn't 
hear. 

I can see now that I should have taken Josie a little more 
seriously, but the rest of the evening I was having such a 
good time I forgot all about her. And anyhow, every so 
often I like to relax and let life run itself, so even when Tom 
said, “You don’t understand Josie Emery, Maudie,” on the 
way home I just grinned at him and said, “ You can't tell 
about a girl —and if you can, don't," and I wondered how 
anybody could resist me in my white-moire dress. Which 
just goes to show that whoever said “clothes don't make a 
man” was right. 

I really love the horse show. It lasts three days. The 
grand stand is always full of riding clothes and flowered 
chiffons and dogs on leashes and snobby little children with 
ice-cream cones and old gentlemen in yellow straw hats and 
striped shirts and two old ladies with feather neckpieces 
that you see every year in the end box that everybody talks 
to because they know the difference between a stallion and a 
hackney and such and they remember the parents of all the 
horses and most of the judges. People drink tea, and tea- 
booth girls rush up and down the steps with trays and 
change, and the program boys bet on the jumping classes, 
and all the people in boxes say “ Darby " and the people on 
the top row say “ Derby " and it doesn’t matter anyhow be- 
cause this is just the horse show. 

Our booth and the floor where the fashion show was to 
be were right beside the north end of the ring, where people 
could try on clothes without missing a class. Alix and I were 
helping Mrs. Brandt and the ladies on her committee, and I 
will say we are just naturally gifted in selling people clothes 
that look too, too divine on us. 

“Maudie,” Alix said, peering behind the curtain where 
we kept the clothes, “it'll be pretty terrible if anybody else 
comes in here asking for a gray dres: 

“Why?” I said, trying to fix my hair after eleven dresses 
had closed over it. (Continued on Page 69) 
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““DEADY, Miss Crawford!" The speaker was Bob 

Leonard, the husky blond director, and the place 
was the famous Stage 5 at Culver City, where Marie Dressler 
had achieved so many of her cinema triumphs. Today, 
however, age had given way to beauty, comedy to love. 
“Five” was about to be the scene of one of those ultra- 
romantic Dancing Lady love duels between Joan Crawford 
and Franchot Tone. 

In other words, the stage was set for the kind of scene 
which almost every good-looking American girl has at one 
time or another imagined she was playing. You have 
imagined the great cavernous studio, with its overhead 
tracery of wires and lights, the giant reflectors, the micro- 
phones glaring from every corner, the towering sets, the 
cameras moving about on wheels, the stage hands with 
their galluses, the cameramen with their sweaters, the script 
girls with their scripts, the director with his tantrums— 
and you in the center of it all in the arms of Clark Gable or 
Lew Ayres or Joel McCrea or Mr. Tone. 

There you stand, a star among stars, with those Klieg 
lights beating down on you—but have you ever thought 
how you would look with those Klieg lights beating down 
on you? They are merciless, those lights. 

Miss Crawford, who should fear them less than almost 
anybody I know, had spent hours with her maid and her 
dresser and her make-up man—in Joan’s case the make-up 
man happens to be a woman—preparing to face the ordeal. 

Youare probably think- 
ing that Joan Crawford 
would be beautiful in any 
light. Offstage, she is. 
Through the camera's 
eye—well, one expert told 
me, “The slightest mis- 
take in photographing 
Miss Crawford is fatal." 
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It would have been much the same if I had been on the 
Jean Harlow set or the Norma Shearer set, or if I had been 
in another studio watching Connie Bennett or Janet 
Gaynor or Margaret Sullavan or Anna Sten. In each case 
the cameraman would have looked up from his work and 
complained that he had to be “particularly careful” in 
photographing his own particular charge. 

Nobody escapes. For the motion-picture camera is a 
searching thing. It finds things in your face, both good and 
bad, that you never suspect are there. For one thing, it is 
not just a single camera. It is plural. When you go to a 
photographer, he studies your face and selects the angle 
from which you look most beautiful. You may have a pro- 
file like Helen Hayes. Your family may think it's cute. 
But your photographer will decide, if he knows his busi- 
ness—just as most of Helen's have—that you look better 
full-face. In the studio, however, with cameras coming at 
you from every direction, both long shots and close-ups, 
believe me it's different! 

So if you were entering that set, as Joan Crawford had 
just done, you, too, would have had to spend hours under 
expert direction preparing your face for its contest with 
the Kliegs. And some cameraman would be saying, as 
this one was now saying about Joan: 

“Tt is no reflection on Miss Crawford, of course, that her 
nose, which looks perfect off the screen, is proportionately 
larger at the bottom than at the top, with the result that a 
light from the floor, which tends to emphasize this Sight 
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BEAUTY IS AS BEAUTY SCREENS—AND IN 
HOLLYWOOD NEGATIVE BEAUTY WINS 


BY HUGH WEIR 
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peculiarity, makes her 
nostrils look too large. 
This is why Miss Craw- 
ford is so difficult to 
photograph.” 

“How about Jean Har- 
low? I suppose you use 
top lights to emphasize 
her hair?" 

“No. I wish we could, but we can't use anything but 
floor lights with her. A top light emphasizes the fact that 
her eyes are deep-set and makes her cheeks look almost fat 
by comparison. The most interesting effect of lights on a 
girl's face, though, is on Myrna Loy's. People are always 
asking how Miss Loy can look like an Oriental in one 
picture and an Occidental in another, and they usually 
attribute it all to make-up.” 

“Well, it is make-up, isn't it?" I ventured. 

“To a degree," the cameraman continued, "but it is 
mostly lights. A top light on Myrna gives her that slant- 
eyed Chinese look which is so effective in some of her róles. 
A straight-on light, on the other hand, brings out the 
modeling of her face and makes her appear to the movie 
audience just what she is—a healthy American girl." 

The camera, by whatever tricks of make-up or lighting, 
performs similar miracles for almost every woman star in 
pictures, which convinces me that no girl of reasonably 
good looks— provided, of course, she has courage, patience 
and ability —should despair of ultimate success in Holly- 
wood. So look in your mirror—and don't despair even if 
your face seems all wrong! 

Willy Pogany, the famous artist, says that it takes the 
eyes of one girl and the mouth of another and the neck of 
another and the nose of another to make the ideal camera 
face. 

Many Hollywood beauties, Pogany has discovered, are 
not really beautiful; they just seem so. Ruth Chatterton's 
mouth is much too large 
for the rest of her face, 
but by a skillful use of 
make-up, especially on the 
underlip, she has not only 
reduced its apparent size 
but made it one of her 
best photographic features. 
Clara Bow's face is all 
wrong, academically speak- 
ing. Thetop part is concave; 
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the bottom part is convex; whereas the perfect face, as every- 
body knows, should be all one or the other. In Clara’s case, 
it is this very imperfection which gives her face its piquant 
charm. Norma Shearer’s face also divides into two distinct 
types: the lower half is classical and almost cold; the upper 
half is warm and full of allure. Pogany says she gets the 
latter effect chiefly by the way she narrows her eyes. 

One of the most interesting cases is that of Janet Gaynor, 
who, according to academic beauty standards, hasn’t a 
single outstanding feature. It is the wistful charm of her 
face that has raised her to the movie heights. 

All of which goes to show that you cannot tell what you 
may have in your own nature, as it shines through your 
eyes or expresses itself in the curves of your mouth, which 
may do more for you than the mere possession of a con- 
ventionally beautiful face. No one, by the widest stretch 
of the imagination, would call Greta Garbo convention- 
ally beautiful. Her eyes go one way and her mouth an- 
other. The nose lines and the chin lines, if continued upward 
and downward, would cross each other like Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue at the Flatiron Building. Hers is the beauty 
of a great sadness. 

Connie Bennett has a stick-out chin and a square jaw; 
that’s why most of her posed pictures are taken three- 
quarter view. Her mouth is too small for the rest of her 
face; but she has learned to use this very dissimilarity to 
advantage. Even Joan Crawford isn’t altogether right. 
Her nostrils, as we have seen, and her mouth are too large 
for beauty; and she has the forehead of a man. Yet, like all 
these other ‘“‘unbeautiful beauties,” she is ravishing on 
the screen. 

So there you are! Obviously screen beauty is not a 
positive thing. It's in the negative! 

If there is one thing that all this study of the stars proves 
beyond peradventure of doubt, it is that you not only do 
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not need a perfect face but 
that you do not need any 
particular type of face to 
succeed on the screen. In 
the old days, if you didn't 
look like Mary Pickford, you 
didn't have a chance—but 
the girls who came to Holly- 
wood and made overnight names for themselves on the 
strength of "looking like Mary Pickford” sank one by 
one back into cinema obscurity. 

Charles Rosher, who is still known as “Mary Pickford’s 
cameraman,” says, “The eyes, of course, are the most im- 
portant feature. A good pair of eyes, the right make-up, the 
right lighting, the right camera angles—and a really 
homely girl can be made to look beautiful on the screen, 
Wonders have been done, too, by good cameramen with a 
nose or a chin; and miracles have been performed with 
profiles. So you tell your girl friends that the only way 
they’ll ever know whether they are any good or not is to 
get a screen test.” 

There are, however, certain types of features which are 
considerably easier to photograph than others. For ex- 
ample, blond hair photographs a little better than brunet, 
not because it is more beautiful, but because it catches the 
light better and imparts more life. Fortunately, however, 
this is a matter about which a candidate for the screen need 
not concern herself, because (Continued on Page 86) 





THE PATH TO PARENTHOOD BY ADOP- 
TION IS NOT ROSE-STREWN. HERE ARE 
SOME THINGS TO THINK ABOUT WHEN 
SOMEONE SAYS “WHY DON'T YOU?” 


BY MARGARET WIDDEMER 


ADOPTED a child. It sounds simple now. Indeed, the 

actuality of Felicity, fat, unsteady and determined, 
trotting about the apartment, weeping tragically over face 
washings, giggling wildly over small escapes, uttering moans 
of passionate endearment as she pursues my bored elderly 
bachelor cat, is so simple and normal now that it takes a 
wrench of the mind to recall pre-Felicity days. But you 
have no idea how far from all this the idea of adoption 
seemed before I shut my eyes and jumped off the deep end, 
to come up with Felicity, her rag doll, her diet and her 
trousseau. That is, those of you who don't need to adopt 
have no idea. 

You see, the adoptive parent won't tell. By some blessed 
process of Nature she tries to make you think—she believes 
herself, indeed—that it was all spontaneous, simple, easy; 
that from the moment she decided she wanted a child, all 
the tides of her emotions and her will swept one way. 

I shall believe that myself in four more months. I feel 
it coming on. In six months more I shall probably, in spite 
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of my writer's capacity for detachment, stiffen all over 
when reminded that Felicity isn't my own daughter. And 
in a year, I shall take the bows complacently when people 
say, “ How much your little girl looks like you." Even now 
I note a faint thrill of pride when it is remarked that we 
both have brown eyes. 

The reactions to my step range from the helpless “How 
interesting” of the secretly horrified, the kindly “ What a 
lovely thing to do!" through the “What a wonderful 
mother gesture!” of the sentimental, to the grim “Well, 
you have taken a load on!” of bored mothers. 

But the thing that the majority of people have said—a 
few sentimentally, but more with genuine earnestness—is, 
“T always wanted to adopt a child!" The first time this 
was said to me I answered negligently, in my new pride of 
accomplishment, “Then why don't you?" And then I 
realized with a pang of conscience that I was doing exactly 
what others had done to me. So before the processes of 
Nature make me forget all about it, I am going to tell these 
people who are in the same state of desire, doubt and dread 
that I was, the things the other adoptive parents didn't tell 
me. Iam going to give them every explanation in the power 
of somebody who actually has taken the cold-blooded, 
nerve-racking step of domesticating another woman's baby. 

For nerve-racking it is. None of the dealings I may have 
with Felicity for the next twenty years can ever be so bad 
as getting myself up to the point of taking her, in spite of 
the fact that I wanted her as I have never wanted anything 
else in the world. You see, with a born baby you are going 
with the human tide; with adoption you have only the 
fundamental need; and this, oddly enough, often blocks 
itself. For a woman who wants a child badly enough to 
adopt it has to surmount the fact that what she pri- 
marily wanted was a child of her own; a passing on of the 
flesh-and-blood torch of immortality, somebody with her 
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/ Always Wanted to Adopt a Child 


father’s eyes and her husband’s talents—a little diary, in 
short, of the two families. And the theoretic baby, unseen, 
seems a little intruder, a bitter substitute. The children we 
never had are so alive, we know their looks and ways so 
well. Adoption is such a chilly thing to do. 

Well, you simply have to face this and surmount it. My 
intellect reminded my emotions that, being normal, I had 
never yet taken care of a dog or a cat or a human being 
without growing fond of it. Nobody can, except neurotics. 
I shut my teeth, I let my intellect rule my unconvinced 
emotions, and indented for that other woman’s unknown 
child I did not love at all, because I knew that what I could 
feel for a gray cat or an old setter with a martyr complex I 
would feel for a human being. 

The next adoption hazard is the family's attitude. I 
don't know how many women have said to me, “Jim op- 
posed it so long that when he gave in I simply hadn't any 
courage left for it." 

Of course you can't adopt a baby against a man's violent 
refusal. Your husband is your partner. It isn't fair. But 
very often the men who have objected, and suggested all 
the terrors that your own fearful mind has thought of first, 
are merely behaving as they did when you first decided to 
bob your hair, if you're of that period; acting on the male 
principle of opposing because all women need braking down. 
Or of making sure you really do want it. 

As for the argument that husbands and your own heart 
offer for twenty years sometimes, “Perhaps I'll have one 
of my own," it is an odd fact that adoption is often 
followed by just that long-desired real child. 

But the biggest lion in the way is the one growling in the 
ear of every prospective adopter: “I don't know how it 
would turn out!” 

I have an inquiring mind. I asked about it. I asked my 
friend, Dr. Josephine Baker, (Continued on Page 74) 
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MRi SELDEN engages in an altercation with Peter 
Halidon at his club, and is soundly beaten. Peter is 
an explorer, a big-game hunter, a traveler to far places— 
but he does like to tell the stay-at-homes all about his ad- 
ventures. In fact, it is Peter’s lecture at the club, illus- 
trated with motion pictures—one of the shots is of Halidon, 
in true rotogravure form, arms crossed on manly chest, foot 
placed triumphantly on a dead lion’s head—that rouses 
Mark’s resentment and provokes the quarrel. Though the 
fact that Mark’s girl has just married another man may 
have had something to do with his mood. ~ 

Later, Halidon, calling on Mark's sister, Diana, attempts 
to justify himself, but ‘I’m not blaming you," Diana tells 
him. *' You were perfect. Mark always said you were smug, 
but I tried not to agree with him. There's a sort of sleek 
flawlessness that I abhor in a man." 

“And I possess it?” asks Halidon. 

“It possesses you," Diana replies. 

Mark, brooding over his humiliation, resolves to make a 
man of himself, and when Stephen Lindall, another of 
Diana's admirers, calls, Mark queries him. 

“What,” he asks, "is the hardest country in the world? ” 

“Not counting the Polar regions," Steve replies, "I'd 
say Labrador.” 

“Then if I can lick Labrador, I can come back and do the 
same with Halidon." Sooff to Labrador Mark goes, alone, 
intent on recovering his lost manhood. 

Nearly a year later, Halidon, just returned from another 
African adventure, brings Diana a press report from 
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St. John's. A Montagnais Indian has been found with some 
of Mark's possessions—things without which Mark could 
not live on the trail. The Indian says that they were found 
in the camp of “a white man who would no longer need 
them." 

Halidon professes disbelief in the story, and flies to Lab- 
rador to investigate. He finds the camp as described by the 
Indian, and identifies two skeletons as those of Mark and 
his Indian guide. He ‘brings back as evidence of Mark's 
death a belt buckle, buttons from Mark's jacket, a knife 
and other pieces of equipment known to have been pur- 
chased by Mark. 

Lindall, looking through these relics, comes on three 
small white objects. “ What," he inquires, “are these?” 
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“Those,” replies Peter, "are three of Mark Selden's 
teeth. They fell from his jaw as I was burying him." 

Lindall, unconvinced, takes the teeth to the Selden den- 
tist, who proves to him, by an X ray he had made of Mark's 
jaw, that the teeth are not Mark's. Mark, then, may still 
be alive! 

Steve goes to Diana with the result of his investigations. 
“As soon as I can get ready," he tells her, “I’m going up to 
Labrador. And if Mark is still alive, I’m going to find him.” 

“And I’m going with you," Di proclaims. 

X 

IANA, as Lindall conferred with one of the less- 

articulate Labrador natives, stood alone on the 
abraded crib end. She watched the rust-stained coasting 
steamer back away and swing about and once more face the 
open sea. And it came home to her, for the first time, how 
completely she had changed her worlds. There were many 
things, she realized, that she would have to forget, and 
there were also many other things that she would have to 
remember. 

For this new world in which she found herself was one of 
low-lying rock and water, of cooler winds and paler skies, of 
scattered wooden huts clinging to a broken and time-worn 
gneiss shelf, of codfisheries and drying racks and bobbing 
whaleboats and barking Huskies. And inland from the 
water front, where the calpin flashed in hurrying silver 
hordes through the beryl-green shallows, loomed the lonely 
and ever-receding hills, tier after tier of almost treeless 


desolation. It was the same world, she remembered, that 
her brother Mark had faced a year earlier. 

Yet it was not, she found, entirely depressing. There was 
a tang of mystery about it, a touch of magic, something 
elusive and undefined. It was the frontier between the 
known and the unknown, overhung by some ghostly aroma 
of high adventure. It challenged and stirred something 
dormant in her. It left her undisturbed by the stinking 
vats of cod livers, by the poverty of the plain-boarded huts, 
by the joylessness of pinch-faced children and the Scottish 
reticence of the weather-worn toilers so preoccupied with 
their endless battle for food and shelter against the icy 
winds of winter. 

They were, she found, a proud and purposeful folk, scant 
of words and tough of sinew, dourly glorying in their end- 
of-the-world independence and frankly suspicious of the 
strange couple who were so madly intent on a trip beyond 
the Height-O’-Land. 

Yet those rugged and few-worded Labradoreans who 
went about their own ends in their own way, Diana found 
before the week was over, possessed qualities which she was 
forced to respect. They were at least honest in speech and 
act. They were also willing to share what little they had. 
And they kept the Sabbath, she observed, by sedulously 
refusing to fish or hunt on the day of rest. They kept it 
even to the extent of declining to let God’s sun work for 
them on that day, since the very cod flakes laid out on the 
drying racks were religiously piled up, over the week-end, 
and replaced on the racks beneath the sun when the day 
of rest was over. 


HEY also coóperated with Lindall, once they realized 

he was less of a tenderfoot than they had assumed, pro- 
viding him with a sturdy canoe and the local equipment he 
stood in need of. They even finally agreed that the two 
voyageurs from outside might swing in with their annual 
summer-end migration to the interior, where, with their 
fishing dories tied up for the winter, they fought their way 
autumn by autumn to lay out their winter trap lines and 
harvest their stock of furs. 

Lindall agreed to this, since he had no choice in the 
matter. And Diana, during those busy days of preparation, 
nursed a new respect for her companion's patience and 
forbearance. She meekly discarded her sleeping bag, which 
was deemed too bulky and moisture-holding, for a quilt of 
rabbit-skin babiche. Her excess of toilet soap and tooth- 
paste she distributed among the settlement children, 
though she clung to an extra toothbrush and one precious 
jar of cold cream. She even accepted their evil-smelling 
footwear of sealskin and adorned herself with a bright- 
colored woolen sash, like the rest of the furring gang with 
whom she was to travel. Lindall, in his rougher camp 
clothes, she found both a trifle intimidating and a trifle 
more remote from her. 

He seemed more remote, yet in another way he was 
brought much closer to her. For from the first day of their 
advent at White Porpoise Inlet they found it expedient to 
pass as man and wife. It was, in fact, the second occasion 
on which Lindall had no choice in the matter. Diana, it is 
true, was tempted to rebel against a deception that im- 
pressed her as both tawdry and cowardly. But any such 
rebellion, in that grim new world, could not last for long. 
For she could see that the simple-minded natives were re- 
fusing to accept her as she wished to be accepted. And no 
explanations could make the matter clear. When a man and 
woman travel together, when they camp together and eat 
together, it is an obvious inference that they have mated. 
And mating, in the simple annals of Labrador, meant 
matrimony. 

Lindall seemed the more indifferent of the two about it. 
He contended, preoccupied as he was with other things, 
that it didn't much matter. He even refused to be excited 
when, their first night ashore, they were committed to a 
single room where their bedrolls had already preceded 
them. He merely, without comment, strung a tumpline 
across the room and from it suspended a spare blanket, 
dividing the white-boarded little chamber in two. 


ROM that night forward, in fact, they were thrown 
{ even more intimately together. But close as they were 
in body, Diana was conscious of a mental preoccupation 
that seemed to keep them divorced in spirit. She was con- 
scious, through the fogs of hardship and fatigue, of an odd 
duality of existence, of an emergence into a world where she 
was no longer Diana Selden but a suppressed and hardened 
substitute of her former self. 

It was not that she became animalized. It was merely 
that she became indifferent. The ever-changing problems 
confronting them were too pressing to leave them worried 
about the accidents of biology. The trivial strains of the 
moment seemed swallowed up in the never-ending strain of 
that feverish migration. Diana even found, in time, that 
she could take off her clothes and bathe her tired body, 
without trepidation, in a steam-misted small tent, with 
nothing more than a tarpaulin swung between her and the 
indifferent-eyed Lindall. When wet to the thighs, through 
a misstep at a portage lip, she could sit on a rock, while 
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her companion waited for her, and tug dry wool over her 
cold legs. 

If Diana was thinly grateful for that impersonality on the 
part of her trail mate, there were times when she suspected 
it to be a deliberated course of indifference. For he, too, she 
began to see, had no appetite for emotional side issues. 
Such things would be as out of place, she came to realize, as 
soft words spoken in.the roar of a burning house. 

Lindall was brusquely frank with her, but he was never 
deliberately brutal. He gave her to understand, from the 
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first, that she was expected to fulfill her promise to do her 
part. But he was never, she acknowledged, more selfish or 
more exacting than the exceptional conditions they faced 
demanded. He was willing to give her what meager com- 
fort he was still master of. He was ready to ease the strain 
on her, when he saw it was too heavy. But he did it with 
no parade of sympathy and with no unnecessary comment. 

She accepted it as a part of their compact, as a tacit 
feature of the conditions they had to face. And she was not 
ungrateful for that man-to-man (Continued on Page 53) 


DIANA HAD FORGOTTEN THERE WERE TOMORROWS. LIFE WAS ONLY THE LIVING PRESENT 
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"YOU WANNA KNOW THE FUTURE?” INQUIRED ZAIDA 


Aare an Llar Lale 


The gypsy fires are burning, 
The kettle sings its song. 


amonth after they had come back from New York, 
“the gypsies are here. Wouldn’t you like to drive 
out and see ’em?” 

“Gypsies? What gypsies?” 

“The Zingaras—six vanloads of ’em. They’re camped 
out beyond the race track. Sallie Hatch says they’re 
terribly interesting and picturesque.” 

“Gosh, Min!” returned the judge. “Didn’t you see 
enough in New York to satisfy your curiosity for a while? 
What on earth do you want to visit a lot of dirty gypsies 
for? You might catch something. They’d probably steal 
your watch.” 

“No, they won’t! I can hang on to my own watch. And 
anyhow, I guess I’m too old to catch anything. I’d like to 
have a look at ’em.” 

“Well, get somebody else to go with you. I can’t. I got 
a conference ——” . 

“T know that ‘conference.’ You're just goin’ to play 
poker with Rufe Hamor, Lafe Pettingall and Jojo Parker. 
You ought to be ashamed of yourself, wasting all that time 
and money over a card game.” 

“It’s no worse than wasting your time and money over a 
lot of gypsies! I don’t want you going out alone to that 
race track among all those rough people. If you go, have 
Patrick walk around with you. But I don’t approve of it!” 

Judge McCann folded his napkin, thrust it through its 
tartan ring, got up and marched out to attend his confer- 
ence with Messrs. Hamor, Pettingall and what Minerva 
sometimes referred to as “that dog-faced boy of Si Park- 
er's." She looked after him affectionately. She didn’t mind 
Caleb’s grouching. More than half of it was just put on. 
And they’d had a swell time in New York. 

“TIl ask Lily Packer," she said to herself. *'She'll prob- 
ably be glad to see the gypsies.” 


II 


se OU wanna know the future?” inquired Zaida, queen 
of the Zingara Gypsies, of Minerva McCann, who, 
with her niece, Lily Packer, sat uncomfortably in a small, 
stuffy tent in front of a plush-covered table on which rested 
a glass ball smeared with finger marks. “‘ You wanna pene- 
trate the hidden veil of mystery? All righty! One half 
dollar—fifty cents." The queen was enormously fat and 
dressed in a sloppy Mother Hubbard adorned with tinsel 
signs of the zodiac. She was chewing gum. 
Mrs. McCann, slightly apprehensive as to the safety of 
her watch, produced the fifty cents as unobtrusively as 


n: said Mrs. McCann at lunch one day about 


MEANT TROUBLE AHEAD, SAID 
THE QUEEN OF THE GYPSIES. 
BUT MINERVA MCCANN FOUND 
A WAY TO LAY THE TROUBLE 
ON THE DARK MAN’S DOORSTEP 


By Arthur Train 


possible. The queen slipped the money into a small leather 
*'grouch bag” hanging from her neck; then, making some 
passes which jingled the bracelets on her wrists, she bent 
over and placed her forehead in reverent juxtaposition with 
the glass ball. From behind a curtain came the sound of 
some tinkling instrument. 

“All is dark!” muttered Queen Zaida in tones intended 
to be ghostly. “You stand in the midst of clouds. I see a 
shape beside you. It is a man—a dark man! He is very 
tall, he has piercing black eyes and a Roman nose." She 
shifted her gum. “You are talkin’ together. I cannot hear 
what you are saying. He is angry—very angry. He has 
disappeared. You are alone again. The clouds lighten. Lo, 
they are gone!" She lifted her good-natured, greasy face 
and Minerva was fascinated by her quota of chins. “Listen!” 
said Queen Zaida. "' You're gonna get mixed up wit’ some 
dark feller who'll try to put sumpin over you. It'll bea 
terrible struggle. But have courage! Be not afraid! All 
will be well. You'll get a strangle hold on him. You'll 
triumph in the end. And happiness will be yours.” 

Minerva, in spite of the fact that she could not recall 
any tall, dark man with a Roman nose in her immediate 
acquaintance, became immediately interested. 

“What is his name?" 

The queen appeared to be listening. “I can’t hear dis- 
tinctly! But I think it begins with a G. Yes, it's a G." 

“How soon will all this happen?” asked Minerva. 

“Right off quick!" replied Queen Zaida. “Now if the 
other—the young—lady wants me to read her forchin it'll 
be four bits more. Come on, lady. Learn what the future 
has in store." 

Lily pushed back her chair. “Thanks very much, but I 
don't think I will today. I'm—I'm not feeling very well." 

The queen looked sympathetic. “I can tell you all about 
that, too, dearie! Come on! I'll make it a quarter.” 

“Really, I'd rather not !” gasped Lily. “‘Let’s go, aunty!” 


Zaida followed them out of the tent. “Come along and 
I'll show you how we live,” she offered. “It’s all right. 
Nothin’ to hurt you. Won't cost a cent. Take a peek.” 

Minerva gingerly approached the rear of the van and 
climbed up the steps until her head was level with the floor 
of the inside. The acrid odor of sour bed linen and soiled 
babies, cabbage and garlic nearly made her lose her balance. 
The interior seemed to be filled with old comforters, from 
between the folds of which peered the black eyes of innu- 
merable children. 

“Dear me! How very nice!” she exclaimed. “How many 
are there?" 

“Eight,” answered Queen Zaida proudly. 

“Do you all sleep in there?" 

“Sure—and my two daughters-in-law.” 

“Well, well! I declare!” said Mrs. McCann. 

“You haven't any odd jobs you want done about the 
house, have you?” asked the queen. “My eldest girl is 
mighty smart. She'll come cheap—two dollars a day." 

Minerva remembered her watch. “Not at the moment," 
she replied. “However, I'll bear it in mind.” 


HE rest of the visitors had gathered around a group 
of fantastically dressed gypsies at the other end of the 
inclosure. 

“Better go listen to the concert," advised the queen. 
“We got a swell band. We work a grind in Suchow's Medi- 
cine Show. Hot stuff! Come again, ladies, and bring your 
friends.” She winked at Minerva. “Look out for that tall, 
dark man!” 

“Well, I don’t want to see any more gypsies!” declared 
Lily as they drove back to Athens. “They’re not nearly so 
romantic close to as they appear at a distance. Imagine— 
how many?—twelve people all sleeping together in that 
wagon! And such a smell! Anyhow, it was nice of you to 
take me." Patrick had pulled up in front of the apartment 
house where Lily lived. ** Won't you come in and have a cup 
of tea?” 

Descending the steps at that moment, followed by a 
diminutive Pom, was Mrs. Erastus Doolittle, by long odds 
the most conspicuously elegant of all those living at ‘the 
Marlborough Arms, if not in all Athens. The relict of a 
wealthy cheese manufacturer, she had rented the top and 
hence the airiest suite in the house. She was one of those 
persons who regard it as essential to their own dignity to 
be always finding fault about something. To Mrs. Doolittle, 
Minerva McCann was nothing but an old fogy, a “has 
been" who hadn't the sense, with all her money, to live in 
an up-to-date house or wear decent clothes, but was con- 
tent to ride around in a rattling old flivver. On the other 
hand, to Minerva Mrs. Doolittle was, as she might have 


said in her quietly dry way, “little or nothing." But, since 
she was always polite to everybody, she was polite to Mrs. 
Doolittle. “Good afternoon, Mrs. Doolittle,” she said in- 
nocently. “Have you seen the gypsies—the Zingara 
Gypsies—out at the race track? They're quite the thing!” 

“Oh, really?” answered Mrs. Doolittle. “No, I haven't 
seen them yet.” 

“Well, you ought to!” declared Minerva. ‘‘They’re 
worth seeing. You should get Queen Zaida to tell your 
fortune." 

The Marlborough Arms was the somewhat pretentious 
name given by Jacob Gottschalk, the real-estate man, to 
the pseudo-Renaissance structure of ted brick with brown- 
stone trimmings which he had erected on the corner of 
Broadway and Main Street as a means of getting fifteen 
per cent on his uninvested surplus. Carefully constructed 
with regard to the incomes of the financially better class of 
Athenians, it was six stories in height, with two five-room 
suites on every floor, each boasting a parlor, dining room, 
kitchenette, double bedroom and bath. There was à suit 
of tin armor in one corner of the lobby, a stand of spears 
and halberds in another, and the walls were lavishly deco- 
rated with scenes from the tourneys of King René and his 
Court of Love. While the apartments were hardly large 
enough to accommodate domestic servants, the tenantry 
included a number of the best known, as well as the more 
fastidious, of the Athenian aristocracy. Various were the 
inducements he had held out to those upon his hand-picked 
list of prospects, and so persuasive had he been that he had 
leased every apartment long before the mortar was dry. 


HE Packers had a sunny suite on the fifth floor, and 
they had, perhaps a little unwisely, spent a not- 
inconsiderable percentage of their capital in making it as 
dainty and homelike as possible. It was all that they had 
expected, and even better than they needed, and they did 
not regret the amount they had expended for the piano and 
other furniture. Then, like a sudden storm, the depression 
had come, and they had found themselves with an elephant 
upon their hands—an elephant that not only consumed 
their entire remaining income but threatened to swallow up 
their principal as well. For most improvidently—as was 
now clearly apparent — Willie had signed a lease for five years. 
Minerva wormed the whole story out of Lily— who hadn't 
intended to tell her aunt a thing about it—as they sat 
over their teacups in the Packers' cozy sitting room upstairs. 
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“You see, Aunty Min,” said Lily, unable to suppress the 
indignation in her voice, “Mr. Gottschalk called on Willie 
just as soon as he read that we were engaged, and told him 
what a lovely apartment house he was going to build, how 
anxious he was to get the very best class of tenants pos- 
sible, and that on account of the social position of our 
families in Athens, and all that sort of thing, he was pre- 
pared to make us a considerable concession on the rent. 

“He said that although the building was only half up 
there were but two suites still unrented; that al] the other 
tenants were paying two hundred dollars a month, but be- 
cause we were who we were, and so on and so forth, he 
offered to let us have our choice of them for a hundred and 
fifty, provided we would take it for five years. Afterward 
we found out that he'd only leased one other at the time he 
approached us, and that we were paying the highest rent 
of everybody. 

“When Willie naturally protested that he couldn't think 
of tying himself up for any such period, Gottschalk said 
that he wanted to be able to tell everybody how we liked 
the place so much that we had insisted on taking it for five 
years, and absolutely promised, if we signed the lease in 
that way, to let us cancel it at any time we wanted on a 
month's notice. Willie believed him—the poor lamb!— 
and signed on the dotted line, but the other day when he 
went to see Gottschalk and give his notice the old cheat 
detiied ever having said anything of the kind." 

“How could he?” demanded Minerva. 

“He just told Willie that he must have misunderstood 
him, and that all he could possibly have said was that he 
might be willing to let us cancel the lease provided there 
was a waiting list. You don't blame Willie for getting mad 
and telling Gottschalk what he thought of him. But it's 


"HOW DO YOU DO, KING PEDRO,” SAID 
MINERVA. “DO YOU WANT TO MAKE A 
HUNDRED DOLLARS?’’ THE KING'S 
SMILE BECAME EXPANSIVE. ‘‘YOU’RE 


TELLIN’ ME, LADY! WHEN WE START?” 
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too late! We’re stuck!” Lily dabbed her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief. “I wouldn't mind so much if it wasn't for ——” 

“T know, darling!" Mrs. McCann leaned over and 
patted her hand, for she loved the pale little thing. "But 
you'll find some way out! Have you been to a lawyer?” 

“Yes, we went to Mr. Fishback, and he said that while it 
was a swindle, Gottschalk had us ‘hog-tied’—legally. You 
know we spent eleven hundred dollars on the furnishings 
of this room alone!” she sighed. “And Mr. Fishback says 
that if we don't pay our rent Gottschalk can keep and sell 
it. If he did, you can imagine how little it would bring!" 

“It’s a perfect outrage!" declared her aunt. “Where is 
this Gottschalk?” 

“He lives on the first floor.” 

“Tm goin’ right down to see him!” 


ILY grasped her arm. “Do be careful, Aunty Min! If 

you make him angry again you don’t know what he 

might do. He’s got that Morris Epstein for a lawyer, and 
they know every trick there is!” 

“T guess Morris Epstein isn’t the only one that knows 
any law. There’s books and books of it right up at our house. 
You can’t satisfy me that a man can tell such a pack of 
lies and then turn around and hold you to a lease he’s 
induced you to sign by fraud!" 

Just then the latch clicked and Willie Packer came in. 
He was a curly-haired boy of twenty-five, the son of 
Minerva’s younger sister Ella. 

“Hello, Aunty Min! What's the matter? You look as 
if you'd swallowed something that disagreed with you!” 

"Aunty Min's going to give Gottschalk a piece of her 
mind," explained Lily. 

“*Piece!’ I'm going to give him the whole works 

Willie threw himself down in one of the morris chairs. 
“Tt won't do any good,” he said. "I've been all over the 
whole thing again and again. The trouble is that the law 
won't permit you to prove that a written document means 
anything other than exactly what it says. The rule is that 
you can't 'vary a written instrument by parol evidence.' 
So as far as I can see, we've got to go on paying the old 
skinflint one hundred and fifty dollars a month for four 
more years, when our income has been cut to a hun- 
dred. We haven't any defense under the terms of the 
lease, and if we move out, Gottschalk will merely take 
judgment against us and attach my securities in order to 
satisfy it." (Continued on Page 78) 
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THERE IS A CERTAIN CRISPNESS TO SUMMER EVENING FROCKS 
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Tuis is no summer to go droopy and languor- 
ous in the evening. Your frocks must have a 
crispness. No, they don’t have to be tailored 
if that isn’t becoming. But you will notice 
pleatings are used instead of ruffles, organdie 
or silk muslin for jackets instead of chiffon, 
and perky taffeta instead of soft ribbon for 
sashes. Net is an exciting new material for 
evening frocks. Taffeta, especially in gay 
plaids, is grand for the young. 

About the dresses shown here: The blue- 
lace one, left on the opposite page, underneath 
its piqué-trimmed jacket, has a low bodice, 
with a slight v, front and back. That’s a 
flowered chiffon next, with bow and collar of 
white silk muslin. The caped jacket slides right 
under the collar. Yes, that’s gingham in the 
blue-and-white-checked dress, with the new 
square neckline. The bow under the chin comes 
from crossed straps in the back. Notice again 
the flattering effect of the sheer white jacket. 

The girl in the foreground on the opposite 
page wears navy blue silk marquisette. Navy 
blue was one of the newest colors worn in 
Paris for evening. The little double-breasted 
jacket with long sleeves goes over the dress 
and its sailor collar bound in three colors. 

Something around the bottom of evening 
dresses is new. This one of blue shadow- 
patterned organdie has a pleated flounce and 
pleatings around the neck. Don’t you love the 
combination of blue and magenta in the 
georgette frock with taffeta sash on the right? 

The black dress with flowers is glazed chintz. 
It has a deep V in front—very sophisticated 
dresses are striking a new low. It is simply 
tailored, and rather revealing in the back. 

So have any fabric you want—any color you 
want —but, at least if you're young, look crisp 
and don't look sissy! 


BY JULIA COBURN 
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e Planning and the HCL è 


OU are operating your household, let us suppose, on a budget. 

Out of known income, you have allotted a certain amount for 
rent or for payments on your house, a certain amount for food, and 
other sums for clothing, furnishing, insurance, church and charities, 
vacation, savings, emergencies, and so forth. You are planning, you 
believe, for the utmost safety and comfort and well-being for yourself 
and your family. But suddenly you discover that each and every 
other member of your family is also planning the conduct of the house- 
hold and the spending of the income, but in ways quite different from 
your own. What then becomes of your plans? And how can you 
stretch the income to cover everyone's pet extravagances? 

A situation rather closely akin to this is developing in our Federal 
Government. The whole Administration, from the President down 
through the professors, the Cabinet members and many of the law- 
makers, is dedicated to a program of “planning” our national future. 
A considerable number of so-called plans have already been put into 
effect, and many more seem to be in prospect. 

But, as in the case of the family that plans not wisely but too much, 
many of these Government plans are in costly conflict. The AAA plan 
for farmers runs afoul of the NRA plan for business, with extra costs 
for both, without corresponding gains. The plan to curb crooked 
financing has been made so drastic that legitimate enterprise is also 
hampered. And all the plans together are costing so much money in 
direct and indirect taxes passed on to the consumer that a wholly 
unplanned HCL—High Cost of Living—may possibly result. 

No one can object to proper planning. It is a necessary part of 
business, of homemaking, of government. But a rigid budget, or a 
fixed program for action, must take into account not only the planner, 
but also those who are to operate under the plan. In the case of the 
Government's “planned economy,” the interests of industry, of labor 
and of the ultimate consumer must be coórdinated—and though the 
consumer has so far been inarticulate, he will not long remain so if 
old HCL comes back into the national picture. 


s * es, My Darling Daughter” . 


bs ANG your clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near the 

water” was the injunction in an old, old song—in the days 
before parents waked up to their duty by seeing to it that every child 
should be taught to swim. A generation ago, if children became good 
swimmers it was commonly due to happy chance, and drowning 
accidents were all too frequent. For that matter, they still are, though 
the Scouts and other organizations, including the many summer 
camps for boys and girls, have made a good beginning in teaching 
youngsters how to handle themselves in deep water. But along with 
swimming and diving, it is highly important that life-saving and first 
aid be made a universal part of water training. : 

Nor is swimming as a measure of safety the whole story. Physicians 
and instructors in physical training agree that there is no more bene- 
ficial form of exercise and none which is less likely to be attended by 
evil results. It is one of the few physical activities in which the feet 
are not required to bear the weight of the body, and in which the 
dangers of strain are negligible. What it does for the victims of in- 
fantile paralysis is known to all. 

For women and children, swimming is peculiarly beneficial. It 
makes for deep breathing, and along with strength it brings grace, 
suppleness and good wind. For children, there is no exercise better 
calculated to lay the foundations of vigorous health in adult life. 


° Vacation Time è 


ITREAM-LINED motor cars, faster trains, air-conditioned sleepers, 
comfortable steamships, quick hops by air, rebuilt roads, seashore 
hotels, mountain resorts, summer camps, fishing streams, hunting 
lodges, golf courses, tennis courts, heights for climbers, trails for 
hikers—it’s vacation time. 
West calls to East; East beckons to West; the big show resumes at 
Chicago; our neighbors to the north say, “Come and see our country.” 
If you like crowds you can find them; if solitude appeals we still have 
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plenty of wide-open spaces. Each to his own taste—but try to go 
somewhere away ftom home, if only for week-end trips. 

Last winter was a tough one, and almost everyone came into spring 
a little low in spirits and vitality. If weather runs in cycles, we may 
be in for another just as hard—and now is the time to soak away 
resistance by close association with Old Doctor Sun. 

Wherever you go, however you travel, be a good sport. The roads 
are yours—but they belong to the other fellow too. Don’t crowd; 
don’t push; don’t lose your temper. Have a comfortable vacation. 


. M. odern H. poat . 


TELEGRAM from John H. Fahey, chairman of the Home 

Owners’ Loan Corporation, through which Washington is con- 
verting unpayable private mortgages into Government loans with 
easy terms for payment: 

“T am informed that you are preparing a national home modernization 
demonstration through the medium of the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, as a 
means of stimulating interest in modernization. Your plan to provide 
patterns or examples of desirable forms of modernization is highly appro- 
priate and commendable. This effort, which is to be financed by certain 
members of the Home Loan Bank system, has my hearty support, par- 
ticularly since I am persuaded that you intend to emphasize improve- 
ments that are economically justified and only those that can be made 
at moderate expense and quite within the reach of people of small means.” 

Read the article on page 32 of this issue—and renew your Hope that 
a new or a modernized home may soon be within your reach! 


e Jobs for Young Voters è 


HE most important recommendation of the League of Women 

Voters, in recent convention, was that younger members return 
to militant partisanship in the politics of their home communities. 
It is valuable for young voters to study national and international 
affairs, so they may understand what government is all about; but 
the place where they can work at politics and actually get results is in 
the cities and precincts where they live. 

And it is not only at election time that these young women should 
go forth to battle; the political season is open twelve months in every 
year, and government needs watching all the time. Let them find out 
how tax money is spent. Let them investigate the justice meted out 
by police and minor courts. Do the schools in their towns offer ade- 
quate courses in civics and government—or is the teaching of citizen- 
ship weak for the reason, as has more than once been whispered, that 
politicians, who control so great a part of our educational facilities 
through their budget power, fear that a really enlightened citizenry 
would throw them out? To uncover such matters as these is often 
mote important than to elect a favored candidate. 

The League of Worten Voters has had an honorable history of ac- 
complishment under the past leadership of Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Miss Belle Sherwin. It can go on 
to even greater things under the new presidency of Miss Marguerite 
M. Wells, if it will inspire and train younger women in the privileges 
and practical duties of their citizenship. 


* To leration . 


UR forefathers, coming here to find liberty to worship according 

to conscience, were not always tolerant of the beliefs of others; 

but when the principle of religious freedom was once established, a 

growing sympathy for religious toleration was a natural concomitant. 

It has not enjoyed an uninterrupted cotirse, but on the whole great 
progress has been made. 

It is hard to conceive of a political revolution in this country which 
would affect this right as it has been affected in Russia and Germany. 
However, it is well to be on our guard not only against the intolerance 
of a Stalin or a Hitler; but against a bigoted attitude of mind which 
makes such a state of affairs possible. Let us say with Gamaliel, 
“Tf this counsel or this work be of men it will come to nought: But 
if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it; lest haply ye be found even 
to fight against God.” 
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Neonsndtons os 


Y THE time this is printed, Congress in all prob- 
ability will beon its last legs or will have adjourned, 
and those who are responsible for the passage of the 

far-reaching and bewildering program which has been put 
over in the name of recovery will be back in their states 
and districts preparing for the November election. 

Tn the first session of the seventy-third Congress nearly 
all the measures passed extended the power of the Govern- 
ment over the individual to a degree we shall realize only 
when they are finally put into operation by the agencies 
whose task it is to make them effective. Many of them have 
entailed the appropriation of such vast sums that it would 
be idle to guess how and when the bills will be paid. 

The country as a whole has shown curiously little concern 
at the thought of the day of reckoning. There have, of 
course, been here and there voices raised in protest and 
warning as billion has piled on billion, but generally speak- 
ing the mass of the people have seemed no more to realize 
the implication of the word billion—if such a realization is 
ever possible—than they did when Insull and Kreuger and 
all the others were talking in the tens and hundreds of 
millions of the boom years. 

Perhaps our casual view of these vast sums may come 
from the fact that we became so accustomed to the spec- 
tacle of private speculation during those demented times 
that the speculation by the Government now has for us no 
shock of novelty; that we are inured to the sound of sums 
which can't possibly mean anything to us. 

A few months ago one of the leading proponents of the 
New Deal made a speech in which he arraigned the mis- 
guided individuals of the predepression period, as ‘‘mort- 
gaging the future to create an illusion of wealth." That 
description seems to me to apply very accurately to the 
financial policy of the Administration. The President es- 
timates the national debt at $32,000,000,000 by 1936. We 
see Government money, which is taxpayers' money, poured 
out in a reckless volume for any scheme that emanates from 
or strikes the imagination of the theorists and professors 
who were responsible for originating and formulating the 
New Deal program, and who are very largely backed by the 
Democratic politicians. Because politicians are eminently 
practical gentlemen, and, at least for the time being, see the 
result of this beginning of the “redistribution of wealth” 
in terms of long lists of grateful voters. If all this is not 
mortgaging the future to create an illusion of wealth, or of 
recovery, it would be difficult indeed to say just what it is. 


CONGRESS LOSES ITS DOCILITY. THE 
SPENDING SPREE CONTINUES. HOW 
AND WHEN WILL THE BILLS BE PAID? 


BY ALICE ROOSEVELT LONGWORTH 


Of course, it depends upon the angle from which you 
look, how things appear. For instance, the operation of the 
New Deal certainly seems different to those who view it 
from a distance than to those who see it here in Washing- 
ton. I do not believe that anyone who has a close view will 
fail to agree with the trenchant description given some time 
ago by Mr. Walter Lippmann, who is certainly a not- 
unfavorable critic of the Administration. Mr. Lippmann, 
touching upon Doctor Wirt and the dinner party, said, “It 
is not conspiracy we have to fear; it is confusion.” 

I should say that this is a sound and accurate statement. 
The confusion is almost incredible. The Administration 
policies cross and clash and counteract. Many of those en- 
gaged in their execution work blindly in a fog. There have 
never been so many people in Washington who do not know 
what they are doing or where they are going. Practically 
any given branch of the New Deal admits this, rather 
saturninely—about every other branch. Informed private 
opinion has known for some time that this is the case, and 
even public opinion is becoming uneasily aware of it. Not 
perhaps vocally or through the exercise of reason; sub- 
consciously, rather, but nevertheless aware. This instinctive 
realization became apparent as the session went on. 

The seventy-third Congress in its second session was 
not quite so docile, so practically unanimous in carrying 
out the wishes of the President, as it was in the first session. 
The legislation that was sent up from the White House was 
discussed, criticized and sometimes amended in a way that 
would not have been possible a year ago. Finally, at the end 
of March, this restlessness reached the surface in a revolt 
against the Administration, and the first dramatic vote 
of the session came on the question of sustaining the Pres- 
ident's veto of the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill. 


Nothing is more exciting than a close vote, especially one 
on a veto. The chances of a successful revolt became ap- 
parent only a short time before the bill came up for final 
passage. After some weeks of sparring, it had been made the 
vehicle for two amendments, or "riders." One of these 
amendments restored in part the 15 per cent pay cut to 
Government employes, which went into effect in April, 
1933; the other restored compensation to certain classes of 
veterans who had been removed from the pension and 
compensation list by the Economy Act of last year. 

This group of veterans, amounting to about 29,000, are 
what are called “presumptive” cases. When the Economy 
Act passed, it had been understood that they would be 
looked after by special regulation, but as the months went 
by and no action was taken about them, Congress decided 
to amend the Independent Offices Appropriation Bill in- 
stead of waiting for the regulation. The bill as amended was 
passed and sent to the President, who on March twenty- 
seventh returned it with his veto message to the House, 
where it was promptly passed over the veto by a vote of 
310 to 72. 

I happened to be sitting in the Senate gallery when a 
friend sent in a note telling of the action of the House. On 
my way downstairs, I stopped in the hall outside the 
Senate chamber to sniff the atmosphere of excitement that 
I knew I should find; I was not disappointed. Members of 
the House were flocking over to see their senators; everyone 
was discussing how such and such a senator would vote; 
whether the veto would be taken up that afternoon in the 
Senate; what the best strategy would be. 

The next morning the Senate met at twelve and settled 
down to seven hours of debate and speechmaking that 
culminated in overriding the veto in that body by a vote of 
sixty-three to twenty-seven. The galleries were packed as 
they had not been for a long time, double lines waiting in 
the corridors outside in the hope of getting a seat. There 
was full attendance on the Senate floor; hundreds of House 
members were jammed around the wall following the de- 
bate. In the lobbies, members of the Cabinet, brain trusters 
and other Administration cohorts were busy applying pres- 
sure. Those interested in the passage of the bill were equally 
active. Neither side had any real confidence in the outcome 
of the vote. A report came that it was to be delayed until 
Senator McCarran, of Nevada, for the bill, got back from a 
trip out of town. He was seen on the floor. Still no vote. 
Finally, at about seven, everyone (Continued on Page 44) 
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SUMMER COMFORT ECR UsSeANps 


Look at the cotton-scape above! Trees, umbrella and chair, golf 
bag and even the bench it leans against—all necktie patterns in 
cottons. The tennis court is an oxford shirting, a neat all-over 
dot effect, and the net a lightweight sock with a big plaid (a 
pattern with fine lines in black and yellow on awhite background). 
The tennis champ wears a white mesh shirt, polo style, and slacks 
of a cream-colored cord cotton, especially treated to resist 
wrinkles. The middle man is in a very smart sport coat in a bold 
check-pattern seersucker with slacks in medium-gray effect from 
finely spaced black lines on gray—also seersucker. Behold the 
golfer wearing a gray mesh polo shirt and gray cord-cotton slacks! 


Our friend below has just hopped out of bed in his feather- 
weight pajamas—an all-over square pattern. Note the bed- 
cover! It is a candy stripe in this very self-same cotton fabric 





Laprzs, this is an appeal to reason . . . to feminine 
reason. Though we men may boast of being the logical 
sex, when one thinks of the clothes we usually wear 
in summer— well, perhaps, after all, we aren't so 
logical! 

Women have always been sensible about summer 
clothing, looking cool and lovely in delicate chiffons or. 
crisp cottons that wash easily; but men have long stood 
firm for stuffy woolens, and a few benighted souls have 
even worn vests to the office with the thermometer at 
90 degrees on the desk! That is, they used to. Not so 
much any more, for during the past three or four years 
a few common-sense ideas have been stealing across the 
Mason and Dixon Line. 

How? It's an interesting story. 

You doubtless already know that Yale and Princeton 
men do actually set the fashions for men in this country. 
Their indorsement is as much a cachet as Paris’ is for 
fashions for women. Often these college boys take their 
ideas from London; again, they originate ideas of their 
own. But for their summer clothes they took from the 
South, a few years ago, the vogue of wearing linen and 
cotton suits. 

They wore these suits on their campuses and at 
home during their summer vacations. Other men—busi- 
ness men who found the idea attractive—took up the 
idea, and soon on Wall Street and Broad Street one saw 
a man here and there in a light-colored, washable suit. 
Stores heard about it and thought it a bright idea, and 
sold suits to more men —and that is the way this fashion 
has spread! 

Linen suits are an American fashion. Many fashions 
for men start in London, but not linen suits. Linens 
and seersuckers have been the accepted hot-weather 
suits among Southern gentlemen for many, many years. 
And a sensible idea, isn't this—of a man's being com- 
fortable in summer? 

Too sensible an idea not to be adopted by men every- 
where. And you women can put it across. Most women 
at least instigate the choice of clothes.for the men in 
their houses. And thank goodness for that . . . most 
men need feminine guidance in color and style. 

For some reason men feel freer to show a little in- 
dividuality on the golf links or at the beach, and take 
up new things more readily in sport clothes. But why 
shouldn't they be comfortable at the office? They 
spend more time there than at any other one place. 
And wives, your husbands' dispositions would be much 
sweeter, at the end of a hard, hot day, had they been 
comfortably clothed all day. Think it over! 

When linen suits first appeared in Northern cities, 
they were subject to jibes of all sorts—“ Just like a 


street cleaner," and so on. That prejudice has vanished 
completely, and this summer white or near-white linen 
and cotton suits will be common in nearly all Northern 
cities. 

But if your own man still objects to wearing white, 
show him the new cotton clothes in sober tones, more 
conservative effects—as, for instance, small all-over 
checks in medium gray and brown or finely spaced lines 
on gray to give the medium gray effect. 

Besides making darker-toned cottons, the manufac- 
turers have improved them in many ways. You already 
know what sanforizing has done for your wash-dress 
materials; the same process is widely used now for 
men's-wear fabrics. And cottons have been treated to 
resist wrinkles. Often a little mohair is added to give 
resilience to the cotton fibers. Cotton yarns have been 
made smoother, to help shed dirt rather than pick it up. 
All these experiments make cottons more practical for 
everyday wear. 

Let's take a look at the new cottons. A year or two 
ago, did you think of seersucker as that funny-looking, 
crinkly-striped fabric, good for bedspreads? See today 
how this practical cloth has been developed in fascinat- 
ing patterns and completely dressed up for you to wear! 
Look at some of the interesting men's-wear samples the 
artist put on the figures on this page. 

Gabardine goes to the office now, as well as to sports 
occasions. It is good in either the popular olive drab or 
in rich shades of brown and also gray. Of course, the 
gabardine jacket makes a grand sport coat worn with 
odd trousers—either gray flannels, or checked or plaid 
slacks. 

But summer comfort for men is not just a matter of 
suits. There are plenty of accessories which contribute 
to a completely cool outfit. Mesh shirts, for instance; 
mesh undershorts, too; lightweight or mesh socks; wash- 
able ties—cotton is as cool around the neck as the 
thinnest silk, cotton ties are inexpensive and many trips 
to the tub do not affect their color or crisp smartness. 
Even featherweight materials for pajamas are available, 
and how much cooler they are! 

If you feel this is too expensive to go into, let's do 
some figuring. At least two wash suits are necessary, in 
order to have one to wear while the second is being 
washed. Naturally, three will give more variety; but 
two good wash suits can be bought for the price your 
husband probably pays for the suit which he wears in 
winter. 

Suppose you induce him to get a rough-weave white- 
cotton suit like the herringbone Shetland pattern we 
have shown here. It comes from a well-known manu- 
facturer, and will be about $18. The cotton has been 


specially treated to resist wrinkling and to shed dirt, "A : 


linen suit can be bought for from $10 up, but we suggest 
that you buy a better grade suit, which will bé ‘worth 
more than the difference in price, in the long run: 

Then, with this white suit, get a seersucker in either a 
small all-over check or indistinct plaid, medium. gray 
or brown. If you can, a third suit in the neat closely set 
stripes, a fairly dark gray effect, would give a good 
variety to mix into different outfits. Seersucker suits 
will be around $12. 

Your husband could wear the white coat with the 
gray trousers, or gray coat with the white trousers. Any 
of the three trousers would be perfect for golf and tennis, 
or to be worn with another sport coat. You see, there 
are endless possible combinations, all of them smart 
and practical, 

And do you know that white cotton or linen coats, 
either the single or the double breasted variety, are very 
smart with medium gray or even dark gray trousers 
which are made of plain gray flannel or some fabric in a 
neat check, tiny stripe or plaid? 

The sport jacket which we have shown on the man in 
the center of the trio on the opposite page has a big 
lively check and is very good. It’s nothing to be afraid 
of as dangerously new or startling. In fact, such bold 
patterns are getting to be quite the usual thing in sport 
jackets. And when they are made of a cool cotton, as is 
this one, they are sensible as well. This jacket can be 
worn with white or gray flannels or cotton trousers, or 
with the checked or fine-striped trousers. 

To wear with white suits, all-white shoes are going 
to be very popular this summer. If your husband does 
not want to wear an all-white shoe to the office, then 
persuade him to buy a plain tan shoe. Let him save his 
combination-color shoe to wear with sport outfits. An 
all-white shoe, however, is perfectly correct to wear to 
business or for sports—a good all-round shoe. 

As to hats—good panamas are usually expensive, but 
they do last and are cool and light on the head. One can 
buy less-expensive ones. Some men, however, shy from 
panamas and stick to the stiff straw hat. (And others 
think they look funny in stiff straws! Aren’t men queer?) 

Now for other cool ideas. Mesh shirts first. They are 
just what their name implies: made of cotton mesh 
which has now been perfected so that it will not shrink 
or act strangely when you launder it. You can get mesh 
shirts which are sanforized shrunk. They are perfectly 
safe, though we would not recommend too cheap a 
grade. Two dollars, or a little Jess, will buy a good mesh 
shirt in a well-known brand. Start with just one shirt 
until you see how he likes it. 

If your husband leans toward shirts in solid colors, a 
new good one this year is called corn color, though 
actually it is a very light yellow—more of an off-white. 
This comes in oxford cloth, also a good summer cloth 
for its airy and absorbent qualities. The button-down 
collar is good in this type of shirt. 

Besides the regular collar-attached shirt, you can buy 
him a mesh shirt, polo style, with a slide fastener at the 
neck. It’s the perfect sport shirt—cool and absorbent, 
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and he’ll-thank you once he's had it on! In solid colors 
of white, also interesting checks and plaids. 

Both plain meshes and patterned ones are equally 
good for shirts for office or for sport, though perhaps the 
plain cloths would go to church with more fitting grace. 
This is the place where you will need to do a little 
persuasion, for most men balk at patterns in shirts. 

Mesh undershorts are a perfectly logical idea, too. 
They are very comfortable—not a bit lingerie, as some 
men seem to fear. In fact, the good mesh cloths for 
either shirts or shorts do not look like mesh, except under 
a microscope. Get a couple of pairs of mesh undershorts 
and slip them into his bureau drawer, and see if he 
doesn't ask for more! In plain colors, they sometimes 
have contrasting piping. 

Now for cotton neckties! They come as gay as a lark 
orassober asa dove. In neat checks and gingham colors, 
or in simple stripes and polka dots. There is a great 
variety to combine with both linen and cotton suits, or 
even with lightweight worsteds. Even the real light- 
Colored cotton ties are sensible, for they wash in a jiffy. 
They've been known to last three or four years! Just a 
little starch will take out the wilt after frequent tub- 
bings, and give new life to the ties. 

Get him one or two cotton ties and see how he likes 
their crisp, cool effect. He will probably want at least 
a half dozen at once, but they cost only around fifty 
cents, and what is that compared with the price he pays 
for one silk one? 

Even pajamas have been improved. They are now 
made in a very lightweight material, cool as a breeze, 
worked out in thoroughly masculine patterns. They are 
made of what is being called ''featherweight cloth," 
which is all we can call it. And of course there are cotton 
lounging robes and beach robes to make him do you 
proud in public. 

Here is a suggested minimum wardrobe to begin a 
cool summer kit for a man: 

Two washable suits. 

Three mesh shirts. 

Three pairs mesh undershorts. 
Three pairs cotton socks. 

Six cotton ties. 

Little enough, isn’t it? 

If he seems to take to cottons, you can add: 

One extra sport jacket in a rather bold pattern, 
Two pairs cotton pajamas. 
One cotton lounging robe. 

You know the old saying that men talk plenty about 
politics and the weather, but do nothing about either! 
So it seems to be up to wives and sisters and sweethearts 
to convince the hidebound male who shies at anything 
different, new, colorful or even comfortable in his clothes. 
And your biggest job is to convince a man that he should 
be comfortable in summer. Firmly embedded in the 
masculine mind is an age-old tradition of discomfort, as 
deep-rooted (much as we blush to admit it) as the old 
Puritan idea that everything pleasant is sinful! But 
where’s the task you women cannot accomplish? You 
can do it, and here’s luck to you! 
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The man at the seashore wears a white cotton in a rough Shetland 
herringbone weave, with gray-flannel slacks. (They might also 
be of cotton, since there is a cotton that looks like flannel.) The 
boardwalk is really a blue-and-white-ribbed summer sock pattern! 


Al the office—temperature high and in high humor! The desk 
percher wears a checked-cotton coat with gray-cotton trousers 
looking like tweeds. The cigar smoker wears a seersucker suit, a 
small black-and-white check. The other two are in seersucker, 
too: one an overplaid effect with finely striped trousers, and the 
other in Glen plaids. See the gray-and-black summer-weight 
hose pattern, in the buildings silhouetted through the windows. 
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CRISP. AND COOL BUT COLORFUL 


GREAT, RAGGED MUMS SPLASHED ON A 
DARK GROUND, FOR SLIP COVERS ON 
SOFAS ORCHAIRS. THIS CHINTZ WAS DE- 
SIGNED BY LILLIAN GAERTNER PALMEDO 














BY MRS. HOWARD LINN 


Cuz, roller skates and slip covers always 
spell summer to me—and bespeak cool- 
ness, too, even when vivid in color. Per- 
haps this is because of a little girl's mem- 
ories of hasty hair curlings and face scrub- 
bings and popping into freshly starched 
gingham for a demure curtsy to visiting 
grown-ups in the dim, flower-starred cool- 
ness of the parlor. 

For this bright red-and-white bowknot- 
chintz bedroom I have chosen early- 
American furniture of maple, because the 
simplicity of design and naturalness of the 
waxed wood seem far cooler than would 
more elaborate pieces. For coolness, too, 
the random-width-board floor, stained 
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honey color, is left bare except for small 
black scatter rugs. Other touches of 
black—baseboard, casement and picture 
moldings—set off the light wood, the gay 
curtains, walls and ceiling —yes, ceiling, too! 

My childhood “undies” of white nain- 
sook, with their rather coarse English eyelet 
embroidery, are here translated into glass 
curtains and bedspread — full flounces. The 
wall paper, scarlet-and-white plaid, is per- 
fection in its harmony of scale and color 
with Adrian's ribbon chintz—for Adrian, 
the great Hollywood designer, created this 
chintz. And that completes the patriotism 
of this all-American room--red for cool- 
ness, crisp, clear, used with lots of white. 
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CHINESE INFLUENCE—MRS. PALMEDO'S 
LITTLE CHINAMAN SWINGING IN HIS 
ROCOCO MEDALLION — ANOTHER COOL 
SOLUTION FOR A SUMMERY BEDROOM 
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WHAT | THINK ABOUT FOOD 


BY ANN BATCHELDER 


Were Eve made her great mistake was not in eating the apple that caused all 
the trouble, but in not looking into the possibilities of apple pie. Maybe she didn't 
know about apple pie. I believe I must grant that she didn’t. But somebody found 
out about it. I don’t know who. Troubles in this world were softened considerably 
after that discovery. 

For a long time after the Garden of Eden episode, folks went about eating in a 
sort of catch-as-catch-can manner. Our ancestors, from very far off, knew nothing 
and cared less for food in its sublime and exalted moods. They wandered around, 
the poor nomads, eating this and that and getting along in a sort of casual indiffer- 
ence that seems pretty shocking in the light of what is happening today in our 
kitchens, pantties and dining rooms. Pity we may give them. It cannot hurt them 
now. Nor be much comfort to them, either. 

But a day arrived when things began to look up. Some inspired genius thought 
that food ought to look like something besides a slab of wild boar au naturel. So 
she went out and-gathered a little mint that grew neglected beside a meandering 
stream. She crushed the mint between two stones. It exuded a fragrance unsus- 
pected and unsurpassed. She found some sptigs of thyme and a handful of sage—it 
grew untrammeled and unafraid on the hillsides thereabouts—and, combining 
these in a bouquet, she roasted her boar meat over an improvised fire. The art of 
cooking was born! Ard the artistry of living began. 

Oh, well, I can’t prove it. Don’t ask me to. Take the foregoing for what it’s 
worth, But try to see in it that in food, as in lesser things, from such rude beginnings 
sprang the foundations of supremacy. That, supremacy we claim today, hete and 
now, in the realm of good cooking, good eating, the good life. 

And this leads, as naturally and easily as loans into interest, to the ideas I have 
as to what food is, why it is as it is, and what we can do to keep up the tradition 
and make traditions of our own. Bigger and better ones. Every day of our lives. 
It all rests with us. 

First, may I say that when you look at food you want to see something you long 
to eat? You don’t want to see the Eiffel Tower, do you? Or do you? Oh, well, any 
boat will take you over to see the original. But a cake is a cake. Meant to be 
eaten, Admired first, as a cake. Then eaten because you can’t help it. Any right- 
minded cake will do that for you. 

1 like food that stands out for just what it is. Take a steak. The minute I see 
one so overlaid with fripperies of garnishes and embellishments that its steakhood 
is lost to all human understanding, I just back off and go away and broil a steak 
for myself, With a little salt, that fitst of condiments, and with a suspicion of 
pepper, I season it. And pepper should be like scandal—a mere whisper. Plenty of 
butter, arrived at in green pastures and fragrant butteries, graces this steak. 

Perfection begets satisfaction. Let us have the first in our food, and the other 
will flow to the spirit as easily as water flows downhill. Quality in your food isn’t 


FOOD — EVEN MUSHROOMS IN A NOODLE RING AND GOOD 
OLD STRAWBERRY SHORTCAKE—SHOULD RETAIN ITS GALLANTRY 
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so difficult to have. And it doesn’t mean elaborateness, either. Some of the most 
elegant meals I have, ever eaten were so simple they'd make the average French 
chef faint with disdain or laugh his head off in derision. Quality is the thing. The 
best foods to begin with and the best cooking to be had, then the long sigh of con- 
tentment ih the eating. That's quality. 

And how shall we achieve it? By learning a few uncomplicated rules and then 


making our own rules to suit the time, the place and the occasion. By using 


imagination, without which food loses its gallantry and becomes something to fill 
up on and forget—the quicker the better. 

But food that's remembered! Ah, that is another matter. Food that, once 
eaten, causes us to find our easy-chaits and, in the company of strong, uplifting 
coffee, relax and dream and tell our dreams in language only two human artists 
can draw forth—the great musician and the good cook. Yes, it's an ideal. And a 
realizable one. And it's what I think food should be and do. I know. For I have 
both cooked and eaten such. So who should know better? 

One thing I hope none of you will ever let yourself db. That is, think of cooking 
as drudgery. To be sure, the attainment of this art requires patience, practice and 
perseverance. The three indispensable p’s. But so it does to play a fiddle or write 
poetry or learn to plow a straight furrow. We are born, not made. We make our- 
selves. That is what life means. We are given the raw material. Out of it we ham- 
mer life, and what we are in,the end is mostly our own handiwork. And I want to 
say, as I’ve said before, that there is a deep and lasting pride in being a fine cook. 

Food should have style and beauty. We have to use out imaginations when we 
take up the tools of our calling. The creative faculty has full scope here. We shall 
see in the eye of the mind the finished product —and know that our work is very 
good. Then the dishes we make and set before our guests will, each in its own way, 
be as compelling to the eye as to the appetite. And that is the ideal to go after. 

I think that one of the most important things for a cook to remember is that 
taste tells. Especially is this true when one sets out to make a sauce. No memorable 
sauce was ever achieved by the guesswork method. As you make it taste and taste 
again, getting your effects subtly, and feeling the mood of your sauce. For sauces, 
as well as other things, have moods and temperament. 

Then there's the sense of hospitality that makes of a meal a whole entertainment 
in itself. Not to rush through an indifferent dinner in order to get a quick break 
at the movies. But to savor the occasion as well as the food. The conversation that 
flows like wine and sparkles just as brilliantly. The unhurried enjoyment of a 
perfectly cooked meal. It needn’t be cotirse upon course, but it must be prodigal 
of perfection. This is all part of what I think the meal should be. 
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THE EPICURE LOOKS AT 


SOM AE 


I Don’t want to be taken too seriously. Maybe I should say too literally. 
But one thing I always say is that epicures are born and not made. Like 
other artists, that's the way they are. And nothing can be done about it. 

And that leads me on to state that the true and authentic epicure 
looks at more than supper and the supper table. He looks at life in a 
large way. He savors existence as well as sustenance. He is forever con- 
cerned with an unequaled sense of well-being. This is not veneer. It's 
in the natural grain and polish of the epicurean soul itself. 

Having written these words, I'm going right back on them. I am 
about to say that there are things in this world that are so radiant and 
compelling to the eye and the taste that, like magic, we are all epicures. 
None of us can escape the luster that goes with the title. And few enough 
titles boast a comparable refulgence. 

See how naturally this leads us into a consideration of the supper you 
see pictured on these pages. As a matter of fact, this meal is a postgradu- 
ate course in the epicure's development. It just has everything. 

Undeniably, a lobster is an epicurean feat of Nature. But to enjoy 
it at its best, choose your lobster wisely and well. Not too large, and 
not too undersized and meager of proportions. It must be freshly boiled. 
And let me tell you that no broiled lobster ever came off a grill that could 
compare with a perfectly boiled one. ' 

Having the lobster of your choice boiled and made cold in the refriger- 
ator, carefully split it and crack the claws. There are shears that perform 
the cracking successfully, but a hammer is always handy. Take out 
the soft part near the head and be sure to leave the liver, which the 
epicures call the “tommi.” It is a delicate green, like the inside of a 
green shell. And if you're lucky enough to find a “coral” lobster, save 
every last crumb of the coral. It is the ultimate delicacy of them all! 

All the dressing you need, or will want, if you are a lover of lobster, 
is a restrained sprinkle of salt and a tolerant attitude toward the pepper. 
Some there are who lean to mayonnaise or sauce tartare. And for such, 
their choice is their choice. But lobster is as delicate as the touch of the 
leaf to the bud. It is of no forthright disposition. The flavor is there, 
and when you conceal it with condiments it is the condiment and not 
the lobster that claims your attention. So much for that. 

With our lobster goes a salad. And the salad is the place for the dress- 
ing. The salad you see here needs a fine mayonnaise, and that you will 
serve separately. Don't require the salad to support more than its own 
symmetry. 

Crisp lettuce, as cold as the heart of a politician, and translucent 
endive, tenderly green as the green fire in the heart of a tourmaline, are 
the foundations of our salad. All salad greens should be crisped. That is, 
washed and lightly dried, and put in the covered vegetable pan, or 
wrapped in a wet napkin and put in the refrigerator for several hours. 

For this supper salad to go with its rich relation, the lobster, choose 
the smooth elegance of peas. And let me say here that peas cooked too 
long, and so made mushy, should never be used in a salad. Make 'em 
into a purée, if a purée is what you want, but don't get absent-minded : 
and put the purée into a salad. 

And then gather together a few ripe, firm tomatoes. Nothing can 
compare with tomatoes for a salad. Alone they are admirable. And 
with almost any other salad ingredients they are companionable. 

Lastly, decorating this superb salad are the never-failing and always 
desirable sliced hard-cooked eggs. Both a garnish and an integral part 
of the dish. You have a masterpiece here, and one your lobster will 
perfectly support and be supported by! 

And I won't be dictatorial in the matter of hot rolls and sweet butter 
for this supper for an epicure. But you should have them, just the same. 


ANN BATCHELDER 
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FOOD WIT AND COOKING WISDOM 


BY ANN BATCHELDER 


A VEGETABLE parade pleaseth the cook 
better than an army with banners. 


Fruits that are cool to the hand can be 
counted on to be cool to the palate. And 
the fruit that maketh the cool drink is the 
solace of the summer thirst. 


Fruit is Nature's compliment. 


CHEESE is the experienced evidence of the 
cow’s good intentions toward man. 


AD both fruit and cheese are life belts to 
the summer diet. 


Compote of fruit, well chilled, is a July 
inspiration. 

To compote fruit, simply poach in sitnple 
sirup. It’s no trick at all. 

[cn coffee has charms to soothe the most 
savage breast. 


Tue world is better because of baked beans. 


Corp baked beans with tomato salad go 
well on a rainy night. 


As for picnics, whether it rains or riot, try 
them sometime. 





WHEN it’s a question of peas for dinner, 
spare not and want not. Be prodigal with 
all green things. 


REMEMBER the hot soup before a cold 
meal. Your meal will then pass with a 
high mark. 


Tue hot days are gelatin days. Few things 
speak so sweetly of coolness. 


No satanis better than its dressing. Keep 
an eye on the oil and a tight mind on the 
vinegar. 


A saran dressing is a study in mixing. If 
you won't mix, expect little. 


JULY has silver bugles blowing, 

But how I wish that it were snowing. 
And when the snow is in the sky, 

I sit and wish it were July. 





Cuni a melon in the refrigerator. The 
person who puts ice in a cut melon is a 
specialist in error. 


Cur your melon as late as possible before 
it comes to the table. Melons hate waiting. 


ALL fruit is better cold. Don’t cuddle. 


WHEN you wash berries, except strawber- 
ries, you are fooling yourself. And spoiling 
the berries. 


SPRINKLE berries lightly with fine sugar. 
But not long before serving. Sugar applied 
too far ahead demoralizes even the most 
right-minded berry. 


A LITTLE kirsch on any cut fruit disposes 
of all criticism. 


KinscH is made from cherries. So the 
flavor is all there. 


Weak coffee should never be iced. ft is 
better not to be made in the first place! 


Strone coffee will not be downed by the 
most obstinate ice cubes, 


Pour the coffee over the ice, It’s the hot 
coffee introduced to the ice that performs 
the thiracle. 


Ust cold coffee in a coffee jelly. Let hot 
coffee start your iced coffee. A study in 
contrast. 


AwoNc cold beverages for July, or any 
other hot month, iced chocolate is in good 
repute. The samme goes for the malt cocoas. 


lct in iced chovolate isn't so good. Chill it 
from the outside in, rather than from the 
inside out. The refrigerator will do the job 
nicely. 


A picnic ih the rain breaketh the bravest 
spirit. The shortest way home is the right 
road to take. 


A picnic should not. be confused with a 
pick-me-up. 


AN ARTicHOKE wears an armor. Don't 
judge by appearancés here. Look be- 
neath the skin. 


A rire melon never deceives. But an ün- 
ripe melon tempts fortune. 


Lime in moderation enhances the flavor of 
all good melons. Lemon may do the same. 


SALADS discreetly concealed in gelatin 
will make the bridge game twice as lively. 


A BRIDGE luncheon for a hot day should 
begin with à soup and end with a jellied 
salad. Don’t forget the iced coffee. 
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THIRSTY WEATHER 


JULY spells parties. Parties mean refreshments. And, in 
July weather, refreshments mean long, cold drinks in frosty 
glasses. You have a wide choice, but do be original. Don’t 
serve the same trite iced tea or lemonade with a lone slice 
of lemon or a solitary cherry floating on the surface on every 
occasion. Try experiments, unusual combinations, different 
garnishes. In other words, make yourself an authority on 
summer beverages, get yourself a reputation for always 
serving something exquisitely cold and thirst-quenching at 
your parties; and here is where I am going to help you. 

For convenience in deciding when to serve what, I have 
divided my entertaining into Little Parties, Middle-Sized 
Parties and Great Big Parties. 

Little Parties may mean merely the family, or a friend or 
two dropping in, or the young folks scrambling home after 
a swim or a game, or merely mother and the children lunch- 
ing festively in the garden. Such affairs must be more or 
less impromptu—and therein lies their charm. 

Middle-Sized Parties are usually invitation affairs, and 
because the number of guests is limited one may go into 
things a little more fussily, try out some pet combinations, 
splurge a bit on garnishings and toppings, and so on. 

Great Big Parties are events that seldom occur more than 
once or twice during a summer—dances, showers, wedding 
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receptions, garden parties. They seem to call for the more 
formal type of beverage—fruit punches, frappés, sangarees, 
and the like. But even so, it is possible to give such affairs 
a touch of the original to lift them out of the commonplace. 

A little forehandedness will make the refreshments for 
any of these parties, even the most informal, a really de- 
lightful occasion. A few bottles of fruit sirups—strawberry, 
raspberry and lime—alwayson hand; constantly replenished 
supplies of ginger ale, lime beverage, grape juice, liquid or 
carbonated or semiprepared powdered coffee and ready-to- 
mix malt cocoas and carbonated waters, and your success 
as a hostess is assured. Add to these a jar of simple sirup 
made by boiling sugar and water in the proportions of two 
to one, with a quarter of a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
for five minutes or so. Include also a jar of chocolate sirup 
and you will be able to make up some spiffy drinks in the 
twinkling of an eye. The refrigerator should always yield 
lemons and oranges as well as ice and milk, evaporated and 
fresh. Canned fruit juices are a veritable boon at times, and 
3f you augment your supplies with a few little jars of cher- 
ries, an occasional bit of mint and such trifles for the in- 


* dispensable garnishing, you are ready for all comers. 


First let us consider iced tea, for it is the foundation of a 
dozen refreshing beverages. Experts tell us that tea for 


icing should always be freshly made, brewed for the exact 
number of minutes to produce perfection and then poured 
steaming hot over cracked ice. Though this method is un- 
excelled, I grant you, it is very hard on the ice, so it may be 
reserved for those occasions when no more than two or three 
persons are to be served. I find it quite satisfactory to make 
the tea for late-afternoon serving in the morning, taking 
care that it is a little stronger than for serving hot, that the 
water is actually boiling when it is poured over the leaves 
and that the tea.is allowed to steep only from five to seven 
minutes. Then it is strained, cooled as quickly as possible 
and set away in the refrigerator to chill until it is needed, 
when it may be dressed up and garnished, or left plain, 
as preferred. 


Mintep Icep Tea Wira Lemon Ice is delightful for 
Middle-Sized Parties. Formosa Oolong is a good choice of 
tea for this. Allow 14 teaspoonfuls to 1 cupful of boiling 
water, and while hot add a dozen crushed mint leaves; 
strain, cool, chill; when ready to serve fill iced-tea glasses 
one-quarter full of lemon sherbet, add the tea and place a 
sprig of.mint in each glass for garnish. Powdered sugar 
may be passed for those who wish a sweeter beverage, or 
the tea itself may be slightly (Continued on Page 61) 






UNUSUAL COMBINATIONS, DIFFERENT GARNISHES, WILL ADD TO THE GLAMOUR OF YOUR PARTIES AND ENHANCE YOUR REPUTATION AS A HOSTESS 
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INSIDE INFORMATION ON EQUIPMENT 























Eourement for the kitchen is not all created equal. Some of it has a poor 
start in life and never does get anywhere. It pays to look into the inherit- 
ance and early environment of the new household appliances you buy, and 
to check up on the way you are using the equipment you have. There are 
points which do make a difference. The reason may not be evident on the 
surface. The secret may be inside where the observer cannot find it; or the 
facts, though evident, may need interpretation. It sometimes takes inside 
information to reveal why the wheels go around or why they don’t. 

The temperature controls built into the best irons today provide a great 
convenience as well as a safety feature. At a low setting the iron auto- 
matically provides a temperature at which you can iron silks or very thin 
fabrics with no danger of scorching them. You do not have to connect and 
disconnect the iron to keep it from getting too hot. A setting for medium 
temperature automatically keeps the iron at a higher temperature, and the 
highest setting provides the full power of the iron. The convenience of this 
automatic regulation of the heat has to be experienced to be fully appreci- 
ated. It eliminates entirely the possibility and danger of an overheated iron. 

An iron using 800 watts or more is needed to keep up a good ironing tem- 
perature right along when ironing heavy damp things. If you do a great deal 
ofsuch things as tablecloths, watch the wattage when you buy and buy large. 






YOU HAVE NEVER SEEN THE TEMPERATURE CONTROL IN AN ELEC- 


TRIC IRON. IT'S THE HIDDEN WATCHMAN. CAN YOU FIND IT? 


DIFFERENT TYPES OF CONSTRUCTION. WHICH WILL GIVE YOU BETTER TOAST? 


It coes without saying that a toaster should toast evenly. Black on 
one end and white on the other is no formula for toast. Continued even 
toasting throughout the life of the toaster is essential. In order to have 
this evenness assured, heating elements must be durably and carefully 
made. An element made with wires properly spaced and well supported 
will keep its shape and will give this even heat. An element made of un- 
supported wires is very apt to stretch, to sag and otherwise get out of 
shape. This will mean that the heat will not be distributed as planned, and 
burned spots on the toast result. The heat from the element should not 
be wasted. It should heat primarily the bread, not the frame of the toaster. 
For instance, one toaster required eight minutes' operation to make two 
slices. In addition to toasting the bread, the legs of the toaster, its handles 
and all other parts became extremely hot. An efficient toaster made two 
slices in three minutes—thus using less than half the current of the old one. 


Tus oLD saying that dirt is cheap is proved entirely false when the dirt 
is on the electric-lamp bulbs or on the shades and reflectors. It is dis- 
DIRT IS NOT CHEAP. HOW MUCH ARE DIRTY LAMP BULBS COSTING YOU? tinctly expensive. This can be proved with a sight meter. Taking various 
measurements with this meter has shown how greatly a film of dust on 

the electric lamp can cut down the amount of light it gives out. In a cor- 

ner where the reading light seemed: inadequate the meter registered in 

the danger zone—the too-little-light section. After a brisk use of the dust 

cloth the sight meter was used again and the reading light was ample, no 

B Y GRACE E. PEN NOCK higher wattage bulbs were needed — just a case of where it paid to be clean. 
Electric bulbs which have become dark inside from long use give out a 
similarly small amount of light, yet they use as much current as a new 
one. Itis more economical in the long run to replace these blackened ones. 
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NOODLE -SOUP 
he noodles.---rich chicken broth ---- 
7 
E ~ = Noodle Soup — as great soup chefs make it! 
Here is an old favorite— glorified — improved 


beyond measure— better than you have ever 
before tasted it. 





Campbell's Noodle Soup—a new creation— 
will be a revelation of goodness to your appe- 
tite. Already thousands of families are praising 
its remarkable chicken richness — its taste 
appeal —its hunger satisfying quality. 

Here is Noodle Soup lifted to a new high in 
deliciousness. 

The finest egg noodles, right in size and sub- 
stantialin quantity, in full-bodied, flavory chick- 
en broth that makes your appetite sing. Tender 
morsels of chicken are the tempting garnish. 


The price — the same 


as other Es Soups! Juja at your L4 
Y TODAY 


CREAM ~ MUSHROOM 
containing sweet double-thick cream 


Supreme luxury in soup! The most renowned 
soup chefs in the world—Campbell’s—send 
it to your table in the Cream of Mushroom 
now available at your grocer's. 






Only mushrooms of choicest quality are used 
—whole, fresh, cultivated mushrooms delivered 
daily to Campbell's kitchens. Rich, flavorful 
purée of mushroom is blended with sweet, 
fresh cream—40 per cent butter-fat —cream so 
thick it will hardly pour. Tender tidbits of 


mushroom are the liberal garnish. 


The cream in Campbell's Mushroom Soup is 
double-thick so that when an equal quantity of 
water is added in your kitchen, just the right, | 
rich, creamy mushroom goodness is obtained. | 


The price — the same 


as other Campbell's Soups! 






Look FOR THE 
RED-AND-WHITE LABEL 


ocs ) 
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NO STAUNCH, WELL-LOCATED HOUSE SHOULD 
BE ALLOWED TO DETERIORATE INTO OBSOLES- 
CENCE. ECONOMY DICTATES MODERNIZING. 
HOUSES SUCH AS THESE WILL BE MADE INTO 
EXCELLENT HOMES IN THE JOURNAL'S NA- 
TIONAL HOME-MODERNIZING DEMONSTRATION 


LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


July, 1934 


NATIONAL 
HOME-MODERNIZING 
DEMONSTRATION 


Tus long-awaited revival of home building will be getting 
under way at about the tithe this issue of the JOURNAL 
reaches its readers. Remodeling and modernizing of old 
dwellings is the first step. This activity comes first, because 
there are thousands upon thousands of existing houses that, 
when modernized, will create homes as good as newly built 
ones, and often better. This modernizing movement, unlike 
any that has gone before, will create for hundreds of thou- 
sands of families up-to-date houses that they can buy, and 
can actually pay for. 

Inthis new movement —the National Home-Modernizing 
Demonstration—the LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL is coóperat- 
ing with building-and-loan associations throughout the 
country. Old houses are being made new. All sorts and 
kinds and descriptions. Little jobs and big jobs. Each 
house in this nation-wide demonstration will be open for 
public inspection. Local newspapers in the cities where the 
demonstrations are being carried on will tell you where 
these sample houses are located and when they will be open 
for inspection. 

The following home-financing institutions are initial co- 
operators with the JOURNAL in this National Home- 
Modernizing Demonstration: 


Suffolk Coóperative Bank, Boston, Massachusetts. 

Home Modernization Committee, New York City. 

West End Building and Loan Assn., Newark, New Jersey. 
First Mutual Building and Loan Assn., Atlanta, Ga. 

First Federal Savings and Loan Assn., Chicago, Illinois. 
Railroadmen’s Building and Savings Assn., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Shreveport Mutual Building Assn., Shreveport, Louisiana. 
Gibraltar Savings and Building Assn., Houston, Texas. 
Union Building and Loan Assn., Lansing, Michigan. 
Commercial Travelers Loan & Homestead Assn., Peoria, Ill. 
Commonwealth Building and Loan Assn., Little Rock, Ark. 
Safety Savings and Loan Assn., Kansas City, Missouri. 
Minnesota Building and Loan Assn., St. Paul, Minn. 
Benjamin Franklin Savings and Loan Assn., Portland, Ore. 
State Mutual Building and Loan Assn., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Dist. of Columbia B. & L. League, Wash., D. C. 

Security Savings and Loan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The plan under which this demonstration is working is 
harmonious with the whole national recovery program. We 
seek to accomplish three purposes: 

First, to create economically sound, modern homes for 
many families; second, to change the type of home- 
buying mortgage to a long-term, low-interest-rate, easy- 
payment, amortizing or self-liquidating mortgage; and third, 
to put the vast building industry to work, which will give 
jobs to the major portion of the remaining unemployed. 


Government is taking a hand in home financing. This 
means the end of gyp high financing and too high interest 
rates. It means the end of short-term, maybe-renewable- 
with-a-bonus, straight mortgages— first, second and third. 
And in their place will come the long-term, low-interest- 
rate, self-liquidating or amortizing mortgage. One paper 
covering the whole transaction of buying a home on time. 

Government has made money and credit available, to be 
distributed for lending through its Federal agencies. These 
agencies are the twelve Home Loan Banks, and the Home 
Owners' Loan Corporation. The personal contact points be- 
tween individual home owners and these Government 
agencies are the building-and-loan associations and the 
Federal savings-and-loan associations. 

Average home financing should be done by local thrift 
institutions. The fundamentally sound theory of home 
financing is the use of the savings of the people of a com- 
munity for lending to home builders in that community. 
When this sound practice is employed, and the borrowers 
pay back monthly on long-time, amortizing mortgages, the 
local real-estate market enjoys stability. . 

Home ownership is not home ownership when the home 
has a stationary debt attached to it. Home ownership, in 
its real sense, is owning a home that is free and clear of 
debt. The soundest method of home buying is the kind that 
gradually pays for the home, by monthly installments, 
until your property is all your own. 

The sample houses, opened to the public under the Na- 
tional Home-Modernizing Demonstration, will be sold on 
long-time, amortizing mortgages. The financing will be done 
by the local building-and-loan association that is coóperat- 
ing in this demonstration. 

There will be reliable people available in each sample 
house to answer questions. You may want to do something 
to your home. Perhaps you have your eyes on an old house 
you would like to buy and remodel. Whatever your 
thoughts, these sample houses are headquarters for remod- 
eling and modernizing information. You may expect to re- 
ceive honest, sincere, unbiased answers, and you will be 
under no obligation. You are our guest, and if we can help 
you that is our pleasure. 

In future issues of the JOURNAL you will see pictures of 
the modernized houses, and you may read accurate descrip- 
tions of them. Each sample house will be an economically 
sound job from all angles. The proof of the sound logic 
behind this great modernizing movement will be brought 
out by the JouRNAL. Facts and figures on all kinds of jobs 
will be arrayed before you. You yourself will be the judge. 


BY J. HAROLD HAWKINS 





*LOOK, here's the new BIG cake of P AND G. Isn't 
itas smooth and white as a toilet soap? And the suds 


really are wonderful—so big and rich? 


Alone, or with box soap, new Pax» G saves work! 


Even when you use a packaged soap, there's 
always some hand rubbing to do on collars 
and specially dirty spots! 

Here's a P anp G way to save this hand 
rubbing: Even if you're going to pop your 
clothes in a washing machine, first find the 
extra-dirty spots, dampen them and slather 
on Pano G. Let stand for a few minutes in a 
little water before the clothes go into hotsuds! 
There’ll be no hand rubbing to do later! 

Here's why—P anp G dissolves the grease 
that holds the dirt! For a special reason: 
Pano G is NOT made of **ordinary laundry- 
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"Look, Laura! 


Have you used 
PG Soap lately... 
since its been 

made so sudsy ?” 


“NOW LISTEN—those big whipped cream suds “And P AND G is so nice on my HANDS. Stays nice 
dissolve dirt right out of clothes—even out of the too—never gets hard or frosty. I got 10 cakes and 
dirtiest spots like Jimmyboy’s collars and cuffs.” the last was as fresh when I used it as the first.” 


soap" ingredients. P anv G Naphtha Soap uses 
the very same special oil that goes into fine 
liquid shampoo soaps! This oil makes a 
LATHERY, grease-dissolving soap! 

No matter how you wash, Pann G’s grease- 
dissolving suds save rubbing . . . and are easy 
on hands. Pann G stays fresh too—it comes 
to you just the way it was made—full of suds 
and easy to chip for your machine. And 
Pano G gives you more value for your money, 
no matter what you're paying for soap now— 
because Pano G is such a BIG cake of such 
a FINE soap for such a LOW price. 
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TESS CAME SLOWLY TOWARD HIM, HEAD AND WHITE SHOULDERS BENT 


Olhe Cooked Lane 


BY FRANCES NOYES HART 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


VII 


OAN LINDSAY, her hand still on the door that led to 

Toby and Tabby’s nursery, stood looking for a moment 
in surprised amusement at the unmoving rigidity of the 
young man standing by her desk, with the truant’s pencils 
and crayons still in his hands. 

“Couldn’t you find a place to put those? Oh, just drop 
them anywhere! You can come in now if you want to— 
they’re still sound asleep, even though I rolled Tabby over 
three times and stood Toby straight up on his head. But if 
you'll just kindly tell me whether you don't honestly think 
that they're the most absolutely ravishing ——” 

She stopped, frowning in delicate incredulity. The young 
man from Vienna was not even pretending to listen to her. 


ROY SPRETER 


Quite deliberately he had arranged the pencils and crayons 
neatly on the desk, and now stood staring down at some- 
thing on it with a degree of concentration that made it 
obvious even to a fond mother that he had lamentably little 
time to waste on maternal prattle. Joan Lindsay, who was 
rather more exigent about pretty manners than the average 
human being, having such very pretty ones herself, pulled 
the door of the nursery gently to behind her, and crossed 
the sitting room to confront her singularly graceless guest. 

“Of course," she remarked with ominous sweetness, "I 
don’t know of any particular law compelling you to inspect 
your hostess’ offspring if you don’t care to do it—and if 
you’ve really found something more interesting on my 
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desk " She broke off, checking an involuntary move- 
ment of one childishly small hand toward the telltale square 
of ruby glass lying beside Fay Stuart’s note with its im- 
pressive row of red stamps. It was entirely too obvious 
what Mr. Sheridan had found to interest him, and for a 
moment she stood perfectly still, waiting until her fingers 
were steadily occupied with arranging the knot of violets 
over her heart before she continued in a voice that held just 
the right ripple of rueful amusement: “Oh, there's no two 
ways about it—that pair will simply have to be spanked! 
Just look what they've done to this desk —and I told them 
that if they left their tricks and toys around here one single 
time again ——” 

Sheridan, picking up the bit of black-taped glass and 
holding it critically between thumb and finger, raised a pair 
of dangerously ironic gray eyes to the velvet ones with the 
absurd lashes. 

“This, then, is one of Toby’s tricks and toys?” 

Joan Lindsay, appraising the exact degree of the level 
menace through the shield of her lashes, shook her head, as 
she bestowed on him the most ravishing and mischievous 
of her large repertoire of smiles. 

“No, no—that's one of mine!” She bent forward, draw- 
ing him into the circle of her confidence with a beautifully 
burlesqued stage whisper. "Secret writing, Mr. Sheridan! 
Whenever we want to get through some very important 
news in a note that we can turn over to anyone as innocence 
itself on the surface, we send each other the most beautiful 
bits of wicked gossip on postage stamps. You know—quill 
pens, and colored inks, and little tiny slanting letters that 
particularly bad imps probably use when they send out 
invitations for their nefarious revels. Did you ever hear of 
anything so infantile and Backfisch?” 


a H, YES," he assured her. “I have heard of it—at least 

once. . . . That first time was at Christmas, more 
years ago than I care to remember—a real Austrian Christ- 
mas, up in the mountains, with snow and stars and candles 
lighting those great shining red and green balls that are the 
fruit of all good Christmas trees. I was not much taller than 
your Toby who sleeps in that other room, but I can remem- 
ber well a very tall, straight old gentleman standing beside 
me with a letter in his hand that someone had just driven 
up to bring to him in our mountain lodge, and I can still 
hear the jingle of the sleigh bells about the necks of that 
messenger's horses as they waited outside, and smell the 
good, cold, sweet smell of snow and fir and the night as the 
wind blew in through the open door. I can remember that 
tall old gentleman taking down one of the candles from the 
tree so that he could see better through the square of red 
glass that he brought from his pocket, and so that I, who 
was his very favorite godson, could see better too. . . . 
There was a red stamp on the letter, just as there is on this 
one of Fay Stuart's—only hers has three, has it not? The 
message on the one that my godfather held for me to look 
at was quite short—only nine of those small, slanting 
words— but it was quite long enough to make it sure that 
before the snow had melted a man would die with his back 
against a wall. . . . In those days, you see, we shot our 
spies quickly." 

Joan Lindsay, her fingers still busy with the diamond 
clasp that held the violets, found time to sketch him a pretty 
and appropriate small shudder. 

“T keep forgetting—once upon a time you were our 
enemy, weren't you? What a perfectly ghastly little tale— 
and how beautifully you told it! . . . How in the world 
did you know that that was Fay Stuart'sletter? I thought 
that the poor child was dead before you ever got here." 

“She died, as a matter of fact, the night that I arrived. 
But I have seen her writing—it is quite distinctive, should 
you not say? Now why, I wonder, did she not send it to 
your business address? And why did she use all those fine 
red stamps for so small and light a little note?” 

He picked up the letter and stood weighing it abstractedly 
in the palm of one hand, the red glass hovering casually 
above it, barely a thumb's breadth away. 

“Will you tell me how in the world you knew that I had 
an office?" inquired Joan Lindsay, wide-eyed and gra- 
ciously diverted. “Good heavens, three-quarters of the 
people I know in Washington would swear that I hadn’t 
brains enough to run a doll house, much less a travel agency, 
and here come you, the stranger in our midst, knowing all 
about it!” 

“Oh, not quite all about it, I assure you! And I do not 
actually know; like the eminent Mr. Holmes, I simply 
deduce. . . . I deduce, too, since I am at that entertaining 
pastime, that Fay Stuart was sending you one of those 
schoolgirl bits of very wicked gossip that I was supposed to 
find so highly diverting. Have you any objection if I try to 
see whether my hand and eye have lost their cunning since 
that far-away Austrian Christmas? Let us see, now—the 
writing runs sideways, does it not? ‘Why not ask the 
hospitable landlady of the Felton Inn at Wilmington if she 
remembers d 

Mrs. Lindsay's hand flashed out with the sure, dainty 
savagery of a kitten's paw—a reckless and dangerous 
kitten that did not make the slightest effort to sheathe 
its claws when it was after (Continued on Page 90) 
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Two Creams needed for your 





a greaseless cream to 


prevent 7t£/2 im your 


Quter Skin 





... an oil cream to | 
fight Arlein your 
Under Skin 


"Nou nave rwo skins! Fach entirely different. 

Your wafer-thin Outer Skin is dried out by sun 
and wind. . . by heat and cold. It needs a cream that 
restores moisture. 

Your Under Skin—many times thicker, and full of 
nerves, blood vessels, and tiny oil glands, is kept 
firm and full... unwrinkled... by oils. It needs an 
oil cream. Each cream entirely different. 

That’s why it is impossible to treat both skins 
satisfactorily with any one single cream. 


How Wrinkles begin . . . 


Wrinkles mean one warning thing...that your under 
skin is lacking in lubrication. Its tiny oil ae are 
failing to pour out sufficient natural oils . . the un- 
der skin shrinks . . . lines form! 

This starved under skin needs a deep penetrating, 
oil-rich cream . .. Pond's Cold Cream. This famous 
cream goes deep—encourages the under skin to re- 
main firm, young, wrinkle-free! And, because it is 
so deep penetrating, Pond's Cold Cream is a superb 
skin cleanser. Its precious oils loosen pore-deep dust, 
rouge, powder . . . float every last particle to surface. 


To correct Rough, Dry Skin 


To soften your outer skin and keep the natural mois- 
ture from evaporating so fast, cover your face lightly 
with Pond’s filmy Vanishing Cream. This cream con- 


PONDS 





For aii For your OUTER SKIN — 
oil- b am or the new  Pond's Vanishing Cream. 


um Liquefying Cream that Greaseless. Corrects dryness. 
melts instantly. Holds powder for hours. 


tains a remarkable moisture-restoring and softening 
substance. See how it dispatches dryness . . . how it 
rids you of vexing skin roughnesses. 
And your skin holds powder and rouge smoothly 
—over a foundation of Pond’s Vanishing Cream! | 
Try this remarkable Two-Skin Care that so many 
beautiful women follow! Begin now to have the 
smooth skin you always hoped to have. Here’s the 
way Mrs. Henry Field uses Pond’s Two Creams: 
1. “At night I smooth Pond's Cold Cream all over my face 
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2. Keong Filda CHICAGO 


(Left) Mrs. Alexander Hamilton, of New York. 
Thrilling brunette and exquisite blonde. Each keeps 
her beauty by using Pond’s Cold Cream for her Un- 
der Skin, Pond’s Vanishing Cream for her Outer Skin. 


and neck, wiping it off with Pond’s Tissues. Then more Cold 
Cream ... patting several minutes. It cleanses perfectly . . . 
makes my skin feel firm, refreshed. Again, Pond’s Tissues.” 
(If you like a quicker melting cream, use Pond’s new Lique- 
fying Cream which ‘is equally rich in oils, and a marvelous 
cleanser.) 

2. ‘Then I pat on Pond’s Vanishing Cream, leave it on all night. 


3. "In the morning—and during the day—again a Pond's 
Cold Cream cleansing. I finish with Pond's Vanishing Cream 
to keep my skin soft... hold my make-up.” 


Mail Coupon for Samples . . . 
Powp's Exrnacr Company, Dept. G, 38 Hudson Street, New York City 


I enclose 10¢ (to cover postage and packing) for samples of all Pond's Creams 
and three different shades of Pond's New Face Powder as checked. 


I prefer Light Shades O I prefer Dark Shades O 
Nene — 


Street. 





City. State 
Copyright, 1934, Pond's Extract Company 
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"DRAIN TAKES 
A HOLIDAY" 


A Household Drama in which 
the Drain is the Bad Actor 


Come onet, 
get going. Isn’t 
it ore at day 
for our picnic? 


Pictured by 
T. G. COOPER, 
N 





I'm having my picnic 
right here. The drain's 
gone on a holiday 
and fhe water's 
taking all day 
to run out 
of the sink. 
Calm yourself, 
calm yourself. 
















Well, you know. 
I cant go and A 
leave à mess (f LE 
like this. 








You don’t have 
to. I'll dash 
over to the 

store and get 
a can of Dráno. 
That'll fix it. 














Now watch. Well pour in 
a little Dràno — wait a 
few minutes and then flush 
with clear water. 
fhere's your drain working 
like a good fellow. 













Yes, and if you'll 
use it regularly, 
like I do, you'll 
never have your 
drains taking a 
holiday. 


I've always heard 
Dràno was marvelous. 
Now I know it. I'll § 
never be without 
a can of it here 
on the shelf. 









* SEND ten cents 
for helpful booklet, 
"IOO Housecleaning 
Helps.” The Drackett Co. 
Dept.J-74 , Cincinnati,O. eee 


CLEANS AND OPENS DRAINS 


KEEPS THEM FREE-FLOWING 





July, 1934 





Red Roots 


(Continued from Page 7) 


delicate opprobrium, neatly turned sen- 
tences of brilliant sarcasm raced through 
her mind . . . then all at once it was 
surprisingly morning. 


IV 


VERYBODY said it was the best 

Fourth of July party ever given—it 
was even better than a Fourth of July 
party in childhood. The smell of punk and 
gunpowder was delicious on the sultry air. 
Small packets of crackers sizzled and 
popped beneath tin cans; giant crackers 
roared patriotically on the terrace. Addie 
dared not venture from the kitchen. 

At six o'clock all toiled like heavily 
laden immigrants up the hill to an old 
outdoor fireplace. The food was just as 
they had remembered picnic food on the 
Fourth—a Gargantuan potato salad, cold 
ham, toasted Frankfurters, chubby dill 
pickles, angel-food cake. 

"Nobody but Pan," said George, 
“could have given the whole thing such 
verisimilitude.” 

“Even to the very ants in the salad,” 
observed Bill. “Rococo ants of the exact 
Victorian period.” 

“All I had to do," said Pandora, very 
pleased, **was simply to remember how we 
did it in Iowa.” 

It grew abruptly dark. A thick, vel- 
vety blackness had covered the whole 
earth; there was neither a moon nor a 
single star. The frail beauty of sparklers 
captured the fancy. Hung in bushes, they 
were like dancing silver flowers; whirled 
overhead, they were molten arcs dripping 
crystal asterisks. The enormous box of fire- 
works came forth. Red flares awoke the 
drowsy grass. Pinwheels whirled like der- 
vishes on the surprised trees. The wooden 
chute for rockets which George had made 
in the afternoon was, to everybody’s aston- 
ishment, a success. 

“George,” said Drake, “is a better 
chute maker than a bond salesman.” 

George replied modestly, “I started at 
the bottom and worked up.” 


HE low, dramatic repartee of the Ro- 
man candles was answered in the black 
sky with red orbs like youthful laughter. 
The first rocket started its exciting 
journey, shot through the sky and burst 
into a spangled fountain of emerald and 
ruby. Nobody, now, cared for anything 
but rockets. The red and green flares died 
unnoticed; the sparklers were cold and 
gray and lifeless. Rockets were all at 
once the goal of existence. Watching them 
was like rushing off the earth into a 
frightening void and suddenly becoming 
articulate in color and sound. Their 
evanescent magic was pitiful but glorious, 
like poets who have died too young. 

Later, Pandora wondered how so lovely 
a thing as a rocket could also be a crim- 
inal. Bill noticed it first. "What's that 
funny light down there? It looks like red 
flares on those roofs.” 

Pandora said gayly, “How marvelous! 
Mr. Nicolas Craigie is so fond of the color 
that he has to have red flares on his red 
roofs." Then she rose, feeling uneasy, and 
stared at the house below. 

Bil and Drake walked a little way 
down the hill. 

“You don't think it's on fire?" asked 
Eleanor soberly. 

“Tt can't be!” said Pandora. Her voice 
was sharp. It was almost as if she had 
willed his house to be on fire. 

“Tt is," said George. He jumped to his 
feet and started to run down the hill, 
letting the three women follow as they 
might. Against the roseate color that now 
illuminated the sky they could see Drake 
and Bill also running. 

Pandora reached her house as soon as 
George—they grabbed at the telephone 
simultaneously. He gave it to her. 

“Operator,” she said crisply, "put in a 
fire alarm. The house just below mine. 


This is 3 Maple Hill" She turned to 
George: ‘‘Darn! She says the fire truck 
just went out to Hebron Four Cor- 
ners. . . . Oh, George, I'm terribly sorry 
for poor Mr. Craigie.” 

“Well,” said George heartlessly, “one 
of your rockets took care of those red 
roofs. I won’t have to repaint them now. 
Will you marry me anyway?” 

“Don’t,” said Pandora, pushing his 
arm away. She hurried out and down the 
steps with George at her heels. 

There was little anybody could do. It 
was appalling to see a house burn that 
way, in spite of the perverse human rap- 
ture that destruction by fire arouses even 
in civilized hearts. The siren in the town 
hall continued its hoarse blast of appeal, 
but when the engine at last clanged up the 
street there was not much left. The hose 
played over a ruin; and at the side a tall 
man stood watching silently. 

Pandora’s heart was heavy with grief. 
She forced herself to walk over to the tall 
man who stood so quietly. 

“Mr. Craigie!" Her voice was dis- 
tressfully uncontrolled. “I’m Pandora 
Mallard. This is all my fault. It was one 
of my rockets.” (“There,” she thought, 
“it’s said. At least it’s said.") 


E TURNED to her the saddest, gen- 
tlest smile she had ever seen. "I've 
been forcing myself to think of Europe," 
he told her, “so this won't seem so bad.” 
“You don't think, then— you can't pos- 
sibly think—that it was anything inten- 
tional . . . malicious?” 

“How could I?" he replied. “You?” 

“But you don't even know me.” 

“Tve seen you walk by nearly every 
day." 

“Can you read character from that?" 

“Yes,” he said simply. 

The fire engine went noisily away; the 
crowd began to disperse in loitering, talka- 
tive groups. Pandora stared at the 
charred foundations of what had been a 
house. Nicolas Craigie also stared at it. 

“All your books! All your things!” she 
said, tears springing to her eyes. 

“Yes, isn't it hell?" he remarked with- 
out emphasis. 

“Of course you had insurance?” 

“No. I was a fool, wasn’t I? If I ever 
have a house again I'll certainly in- 
sure it." 

"But," cried Pandora, "what does it 
mean, then? It's all gone and you have 
nothing?” 

He nodded, being neither tragic nor 
artificially restrained. Since the thing 
had happened there was, really, little com- 
ment worth making. "I'll go back to New 
York and work again. I was almost well, 
anyhow. I had what the doctors call a 
nervous breakdown, but what I call unex- 
plainable apathy.” He glanced at her, 
smiling a shy, one-sided smile. He had a 
young, thin, strained face. 

The burden of her sympathy was al- 

most more than she could bear. “Please,” 
she said, “Mr. Craigie, will you come up 
to my house and have some coffee, and 
we'll talk? There are a few guests, but I 
won't let them bother you.” 
. "I don't mind being bothered. I've 
been rather lonesome, in fact. Yes, thanks 
so much. You see’’—his boyish laugh sud- 
denly rent the melancholy—‘‘I can't very 
well ask you into my house." 

Pandora was glad he had laughed. She 
laughed, too, although it was an effort. 
She wanted so much more to cry. “Too 
unconventional?” she asked lightly. 

“No,” said Nicolas Craigie. “ Because 
you don’t like red roofs.” 

y 

T WAS four o'clock in the morning 

when they walked up the hill. Bill and 
Eleanor and Drake and George had 


cozily seated themselves in the liv- 
ing room for a (Continued on Page 39) 
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" ends your taste 














Coffee bought in many 
cities all over America 
found STALE..recent 


investigation shows 


To taste rich and satisfying .. . to 

make life seem brighter and cheerier—coffee 
must be fresh. 

When it is stale, it’s flat and insipid. It de- 

velops rancid oil and is a source of nervous 

irritation. It slowly undermines your morale. 


And you may be getting coffee that has 
grown stale, no matter how much you pay 
for*your brand. In 16 cities in the United 
States, “an investigation disclosed that 56 
brands of packaged coffees purchased were 
Je—thany of them unfit to drink! 
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ure your coffee is Dated. There's no 
estion the freshness of Chase & Sanborn’s 


HOME 




















































WHY, DEAR-— 4 VE LEFT JOHN! YOU'RE A BUNDLE OF | FEEL BETTER L WONDER. IF Dated Coffee. The date of delivery is clearly 
fn T, || NERVES YOURSELF. SIT ALREADY. ! WISH WO ARE 3 Ww 
WHAT'S HAPPENED?) | HATE HIM 1 | DOWN AND HAVE SOME J || AR corres Tasten] | DRNKMG . mark ery pound; for you to read. We 
1 see HIM AGAIN! | COFFEE I LIKE THIS STALE COFFEE? watch carefully and make deliveries 
HE Picks KG hat no can remains on your 
ON ME: FOR grocer’s shelf more than 10 days. 4 

















free from rancid oils al 
ase & Sanborn’s Dated Coffee to- 
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STALE COFFEE 1S DANGEROUSLY MW NOW RUN ALONG LIKE A 
TI EY SAY. WHY DON'T | GOOD GIRL AND MAKE UP. 

Gopan paua ey |\\ È DON'T FORGET ABOUT N 
THE COFFEE 


DATED 
COFFEE ? 





SHE TOLD US 
ABOUT DATED 
COFFEE, TOO. 
WE HAVE SUCH 
ANGELIC 
DISPOSITIONS 
Now, | KNOW 
WE'LL NEVER 
QUARREL 
AGAIN | 
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PART OF 


Attractive wives whose husbands seem always 
to be attentive ... stunning young enchantresses 
ever able to captivate men... mature women 
whose many friends look forward to their pres 
ence... what is their secret? Such women, you 
will almost invariably find, give as much attention 
to their breath as they do to their hair, their 
skin, their teeth, and their clothes. Never would 
they be guilty of halitosis (unpleasant breath). 
Conscious always of the possibility of offending 
others, they regularly take this simple and sensible 
precaution: Listerine, the safe antiseptic with the 


pleasant taste. Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


QUA. LM d ee 


(Continued from Page 36) 
spontaneous game of bridge. Judith had 
gone to bed. 

Pandora took Nicolas into the kitchen 
and made lavish sandwiches with her own, 
rather shaky hands. “ We have some apple 
pie, too," she told him. "But you can't 
have any." 

He blushed. “I’ve been on a strict diet.” 

“You needn’t have written such a hor- 
rid note.” 

“I know. I’m sorry. But sometimes 
one's nerves ——” 

“That’s why I left New York." 

“Me, too." He bit into a sandwich. 
“These are wonderful" This remark 
pleased her more than if he had told her 
she was beautiful —which at this moment 
she was. She glowed with the ardor a 
woman feels at meeting a new, significant, 
lovable male. 

Then they walked out to see the dawn, 
climbing to the top of the hill where the 
view of the distant mountains came to 
them diffused by blue and purple light, 
and the white birches were like young 
dancers carved in ivory. 

Pandora and Nicolas sat beneath the 
great cedar tree and watched the sun re- 
born; they said very little. Around them 
was the débris of the picnic. The burned- 
out Roman candles looked strange in the 
grass. And the rocket chute, Pandora said, 
reminded her of Coney Island in the win- 
ter. Although she did not fret him any 
further with her remorse, she was not free 
from an overwhelming pain. His house— 
the red roofs that had somehow given him 
happiness—all had vanished! And now he 
had nothing and she, alone, was to blame. 


NCE he reached out and took her hand 

and looked at it. She wanted to press 
his fingers fiercely and warmly, but for the 
first time she was afraid to be nonchalant 
or even confident with a man. “ Does he 
like me or does he despise me?” she won- 
dered, as if she were an uncertain, un- 
tutored, awkward young girl. 

And when she knew the next day that 
he had left for New York she staved off 
her emotion by desperate bravery until her 
own guests had departed and she could be 
as unhappy as she pleased in solitude. 

Pandora grew nearly ill from fruitless 
brooding over that which had happened to 
Nicolas Craigie. It was true, she learned, 
that he had nothing, whatever, except the 
house. Everybody in the village—uncon- 
sciously cruel—informed her of fresh rea- 
sons why they regretted his departure. 
It all came to the fact that there was 
something lovable, humorous and brave 
about him which the village had recog- 
nized and Pandora alone had missed. 

But, sensibly knowing that she could 
not continue in this way, Pandora made a 
decision. . . . Work was started immedi- 
ately on Nicolas Craigie’s house. Labor- 
ers in the village were grateful to have 
employment. Brick and stone and mortar 
and cement and shingles and—finally— 
paint appeared in endless procession. 
Pandora studied the monthly statements 
from her New York bank, frowned to 
herself, and wrote new checks—always 
fuming at the Government tax on checks. 
What if it should amount to her whole 
savings? She bolstered herself: 
“Anyhow, I’m giving employment." 


HEN the rebuilt house stood ready for 

the finishing touches she directed the 
painters to make the roofs a bright barn 
red. Then she wrote a letter to a certain 
Nicolas Craigie in care of a well-known 
newspaper syndicate. But the syndicate 
informed her briefly that Mr. Craigie had 
been sent abroad to look at the European 
situation. 

Pandora Mallard sat at luncheon under 
her fetching apple tree, day after day, 
alone. Whatever her faults, she was no 
weakling. She looked down at the red 
roofs which had become so strangely 
beautiful simply because Nicolas had 
liked them; and she said to herself, 
“Taste is nothing unless it makes you 
happy, and nothing makes me happy ex- 
cept to stare at his damnable red roofs.” 
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She also said to herself, “ How can I go on 
like this? The summer is almost gone." 

It was true. The leaves on the maple 
trees were changing to burnt orange and 
scarlet, and the hills across the valley had 
patchworks of russet among the thickets 
of cedar green. The birches had become 
shy accents of pale gold. Woodbine, 
turned to crimson, clung to all the stone 
walls as if to shelter the gray stone by 
bright flannel blanketing from the cold. 

Pandora tramped through the woods. 
She knew that ordinarily she would have 
loved the color and the crisp sunlight. 
But, although she always started out 
brisk and with the appearance of gayety, 
it ended the same way. She sat down in 
the fallen leaves or on an old log or lichen- 
covered stone. Her hands crept over her 
face and she repeated without reason to 
herself, feeling starkly alone, "How can I 
go on like this?" Then she would argue 
with the person who, presumably, had 
been Pandora Mallard. 

“But this isn't I." 


x ELL," answered the new Pandora, 
“you wanted to find out what you 
were like, didn't you? " 

“Yes, but I didn't count on anything 
like this." 

“What does it profit a woman —— 
began the satirical inward voice. At that 
reminder Pandora always tramped on- 
ward through the fallen leaves. 

One morning Addie Allen awakened 
her apologetically. “I didn't like to dis- 
turb you—but it's a telegram, and I al- 
ways think telegrams are important.” 

It was from Mrs. Parks: 

IMPERATIVE FOR YOU TO RETURN STOP 
JUDITH HAS JUST MARRIED DRAKE 
KINGSTON STOP REPLY AT ONCE 

Pandora wired: 


BACK DAY AFTER TOMORROW 


“All right! All right!’’ she said to her 
image in the mirror, small fists clenched. 
“Stand there, looking smug and sophis- 
ticated! And go back to New York! . . . 
Ill always be here, Pandora Mallard. 
You can go and edit your old magazine 
and look smart and wear swell clothes and 
dictate fashions. You despise red roofs, 
don't you? . . . Well, it just happens that 
I like them.” Then she began to cry 
terribly, but, in spite of that, packed her 
trunks and her bags and wrote out a list of 
things for Addie to do in the morning. 

She busied herself the next day with 
many small duties about the house. Her 
train did not leave until five in the after- 
noon. Finally she went out to rest on the 
terrace under the apple tree, which was 
now only a curious specter of its former 
self. Pandora looked down for a last time 
at the roofs. . . . 


” 


HEN, lips parted, staring and with- 

out noticing her own clumsiness, she 
knocked over the wicker table with its 
trays and magazines. She was shivering, 
but it was not because the pale sunlight 
had disappeared over the hills. On the 
largest portion of the reddest roof below, 
somebody had painted in great white let- 
ters the words: *I Love You." 

And even while she looked, Pandora 
saw Nicolas bounding up the tedious 
steps. She ran to meet him. The tears 
were falling down her cheeks; she knew 
she didn't look beautiful or smart, didn't 
look any way at all. “Oh, darling, dar- 
ling!” she said, in an untrained voice, as 
if she had never heard of Modern Modes. 

“Did you see it?” he asked, gesturing 
toward the red roof slashed with white. 
“Of course it's a bold statement. And I've 
come up to find out if it's true.” 

Pandora's hands clenched desperately 
behind her back. “Is it?” she said in an 
adamant tone, so unlike what she wanted, 
but so necessary. "Is it?” she repeated 
almost savagely. “Is it?” 

For answer Nicolas put his arms around 
her, smiled into her eyes a brief moment, 
and kissed her. The red roofs with the 
white legend blurred into a distant motif, 
but the Vermont hills remained benevo- 
lently the same. 
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Have a Good Vacation 


F you have been grinding 

away, month after month, 
you need a special tonic. It is 
the world-famous health builder, 
the blending of sunshine, fresh 
air, change of scene, rest and 
diversion—a vacation. 


Plan to enjoy a totally different 
kind of a life for a short time. 
New ideas, new scenes, new 
people afford recreation. And 
recreation is necessary to health 
and good spirits. Joy, pleasure 
and laughter invigorate mind 
and body. They help to tone 
up the entire system. 


What would you like to do in 
order to have a complete change? 
Motor, hike, or take a trip by 
rail or steamer? Will you go 
deep into the woods near a lake 


or a mountain? Or sun yourself 
on the beach at a summer resort? 
Active sports or quiet leisure, 


or both? 


But while you are happily plan- 
ning your vacation and thinking 
of the good times and the rest 
you will have, keep in mind that 
people are more likely to be hurt 
or to hurt themselves when in 
strange surroundings than when 
in familiar ones. Don’t let your 
vacation be spoiled by a need- 
less mishap. You can guard 
against most accidents. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company has prepared a book- 
let "First Aid" which tells you 
what to do in event of accidents. 
Send for your copy, read it and 
take it away with you. 








m 


At Ocean, Lake or River 


In the Woods 


case, see a doctor. 












Anywhere 





VACATION “DO’S” AND “DON’TS” 


Know how to resuscitate in cases of apparent drowning. 

Do not go in swimming when overheated, or within two hours after eating. 
Never go in bathing alone at any time, even if you are a strong swimmer. 
Do not dive unless you are sure of the depth. 


Don't drink from wayside springs, streams or strange wells, unless the 
water is boiled, in order to avoid intestinal or other disorders. 

If you come in contact with poison ivy or poison sumac, wash exposed 
part in at least five rinsings of soap and water. In a serious 


Break a burned match before dropping it, to be sure that the 
flame is extinguished. Never leave a fire or embers burning. à 


In case of fire caused by gasoline or kerosene, smother flames 
with sand or dirt, or with blankets, coats or other heavy 
woolen articles. Never use water. 

Never throw away a lighted cigarette or cigar. Grind it out. 
Get a "First Aid" booklet and keep a First Aid kit at hand. 








MAT A, 
WAT yy 


gt Hyg, 










The Metropolitan's free booklet, "First Aid" tells what to 
do and how to do it—at home as well as when you are away 
—in event of broken bones, burns, sprains, poisoning, ap- 
parent drowning, fire, wounds, electric shock, bites, sunburn, 
sunstroke and common accidents of various kinds. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM 
Dept. 734] 
Please send me, without cost or obligation, a copy of your book- 


One Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


let "First Aid." 


Name. 





j| 


ELEN ELEY 
3438483] 
iH 3H 3838 3H 3H IRAR 


PANY 





Address. = 





City. 





State. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


© ii m. t. co 
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Let a Champion Z27]]» — 


Detroit, Michigan, won 


3 43 prizes in all for her 

Y entries in the Michigan 

" State Fair last year. 

1 She now uses Certo in 

: all her prize-winning 
jams and jellies. 












Mrs. Effie A. Mills, champion jelly 
maker, contrasts the modern Certo 
method of jam and jelly making to her 


grandmother's old-fashioned method. 





Atv 
Mes- 03 che 

5. Vashe founs a 
Wee ‘The 











“TN the chart above," says Mrs. Mills, “you can see 
the difference in the two methods of making jellies. 

“T never used Certo until 1927. But now I use it in 
every jelly and jam I make. 

“The Certo method, as you can see above, is much 
quicker, and because you get half again more jam or 
jelly from the same amount of fruit, each glass costs less. 

“Then, too, because the fruit does not boil off in steam, 
your finished jams and jellies have far more of the deli- 
cious flavor of fresh ripe fruit. There's none of that 
boiled-down taste. 

“Certo, you see, is a bottled fruit pectin that makes 
jelly from any fruit. You will find a handy booklet of 
recipes under the label." Certo is for sale at all grocers. TODAY MORE THAN 
A product of General Foods. ©G.F.Corp.,1986 FOUR MILLION JELLY MAKERS USE CERTO 
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TAKE YOUR BA OUTDOORS! 


BY DOROTHY COCKS 


A boss of natural sunshine comes as near to being a beauty 
potion, an elixir of charm, as anything that the apothecaries 
and beauty specialists of all the ages have ever concocted. 
I’ve rubbed elbows with a lot of the cosmetic wizards of the 
present day. Théir products—the creams and lotions, fine 
soaps and face powders you find in the stores—are excel- 
lent. Sound products of modern science. They do much to 
repair the harm of our crazy modern mode of life. But they 
aren't miracles. 

Whereas sunshine is a miracle! It does obscure magical 
things to the calcium and phosphate and other sordid 
minerals of your tissues. Transmutes them into pep, radi- 
ance, positive physical charm! 

I'm a great believer in what might be called the “over- 
flow" theory of personality. The theory that personality, 
attractiveness, It, are a kind of magnetic radiation from an 
abundantly healthy individual. . . an overflow of physical 
energy, which pours outward from you in electric sparkles, 
when and if your physical vitality is in excess of your 
physical needs. A woman who is below par in health, con- 
stantly overdrawing her physical and nervous reserve, is 
seldom a vitally attractive person. Whereas a woman with 
superb health is usually dynamic, stimulating, attractive 
to people. 

And that's what sunshine can do for you! Pile up that 
reserve which generates personality. Recharge your storage 
battery of charm. I think one of the greatest tragedies of 
civilization is the fact that we live so much of our lives in- 
doors and bundled up. Thank our stars we are learning to 
move out and under the sun, in a minimum of clothes. No 
wonder the scanty bathing suits reveal ugly, distorted fig- 
ures! We've been living like moles for centuries! No won- 
der the Greek goddesses had such divine figures! They 
knew how to dress scantily and play outdoors. Their beauty 
secret, long forgotten in the dark Middle Ages and Victoria's 
era, is coming to light again. 

If you are so careless as to let your face get badly sun- 
burned, you may question whether sunshine is any beauty 
aid. But that will be your own fault. There are any number 
of good preparations to protect your skin from burning 
until it gains a little hardihood of its own. If your skin is 
comparatively opaque, a heavy application of your powder 
foundation and a generous powdering will be enough. If 
your skin is dry, an oil rubbed into it while you sun bathe 
will prevent soreness and blistering. If your skin is thin, fair 
or sensitive, you should surely use one of the creams that 
definitely screen out the burning light while you tan to your 
heart's content. 

Don't let yourself get badly sunburned. It coarsens and 
thickens your skin for months afterward —and that's not 
becoming in this age of femininity. Moreover, a bad sun- 
burn is a burn, with the attendant fever, toxic condition, 
destruction of red blood corpuscles. No health in that! So 
take your tonic sunshine in moderation. 

But take it! For in moderation, it vitalizes all your sys- 
tem. Makes your eyes clear, brighter, more sparkling. 
Makes your cheeks and lips rosy with health. Makes your 
skin glow with that inner radiance that is so seductive. 
Makes you look vivid instead of insipid. 


And, more practically, sunshine is grand medication for 
certain skin faults. For pimples, for bumps under the skin, 
for the scars and pits that follow eruptions. For dandruff. 
For the dull, muddy complexion that characterizes poor 
circulation and many digestive ills. 

The fashion oracles tell me that the new clothes are more 
and more designed for the woman with “‘shape.” So more 
and more of you will be writing to ask me how to develop 
the bust. Now is your chance, in these summer months, to 
take part in the exercises that will mold your shoulders, 
chest and breasts in lovely proportions. Swim—there is no 
exercise so good for firming flabby breasts or correcting 
flat-chestedness. Play tennis—it is grand for lifting and 
modeling a shapeless bosom. Play golf—it lifts the breasts 
and diaphragm, hardens and shapes flabby upper arms. I 
can never conscientiously sanction massage of the breast, 
about which so many women write me. These tissues are 
too delicate for amateur treatment. But sports and exer- 
cises which use the muscles of the chest, diaphragm, shoul- 
ders and upper arms, are all excellent to give roundness and 
firmness to the breasts. 

Air and sunshine can do a lot of good to your hair too. 
Gradual sun tanning of your scalp, to tone and invigorate 
it, is sometimes all that is necessary to correct mild dan- 
druff or oiliness. If your hair has a tendency to dryness, 
however, protect it from too sudden or prolonged exposure 
to sun, just as you protect your skin. Use a rich oily scalp 
pomade, an oily scalp tonic, or an oily hair dressing (rubbed 
into the scalp and brushed down the length of the hair), to 
keep your hair from becoming parched and brittle, 

Sunshine bleaches the hair. So if you cherish the even 
blondness or the particular chestnut tint of your locks, 
stick to shade hats and beach umbrellas. 

And now a word about your toes. After years of seclusion, 
toes are coming right out in public, not only on the beach 
but at the most formal evening parties. And not all toes can 
stand this amount of social attention. They don't show off 
well. Do yours? 

Barring actual bunions, you can do almost as much for 
toes as you can to make your hands pretty. And by the 
same process. Manicure your toenails as regularly and 
carefully as you do your hands, if you're going to indulge in 
sandal footwear. Scrub them vigorously with hot water 
and soap and a determined brush, to remove dead, dingy 
cuticle. Shape the nails roundly (not pointed for toes) with 
an emery board. Cover an orange-wood stick with cotton, 
wet it with a cuticle-remover preparation, and work this 
gently but thoroughly under the nail tips, all around the 
cuticle edges, and over callous spots. Then scrub your toes 
again, and go over each nail painstakingly with a corner of 
the Turkish bath towel, wiping away all the scraps of dead 
skin that make toes look so unkempt and unused to a social 
life. Then apply nail polish, if you want your toes to be 
very dressy. The vivid and deep shades of polish are even 
more gay and smart on toes than they are on finger tips. 
With evening sandals, though, I think the pearly or pastel 
rose shades are even more alluring and newer. Use your 
hand lotion or hand cream all over your feet to make them 
have a nice complexion to set off sandals prettily. 





The booklets listed in the Journal Reference Library are true guidebooks to nici 
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'ESPONSIVENESS is increased by 
tea. Thought flows more freely, 
interest is quickened, imagination is 
stimulated. The sense of well-being is 
pleasantly stirred. 


Yet no “let-down” follows. Tea gives 
you its benefits with no unfavorable 
reaction—no undesirable after-effects. 

To get the most out of tea, be sure to 
pick a blend that is rich in theol. This is 
the fragrant, flavor-bearing oil which 
makes the brew delightful. It is found 
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in all tea, but in different amounts. 

There is more theol in Tender Leaf 
Tea than in any but the most costly 
blends, not ordinarily found in grocery 
stores. Only the tender leaves go into 
it—leaves picked at the height of their 
flavor, during the favorable dry season. 

Your grocer has Tender Leaf Tea in 
two convenient sizes. Try this tea, 
richer in theol. Enjoy it daily! 






Copyright, 1934, by Standard Brands Inc. 
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AFTER LIGHTNING 
THINK the later stars, in pale 


Concern, must wonder 

That God, who made a nightingale, 
Made also thunder 

To jar a silken sky in one 
Resistless motion, 

And quench the moon—a lantern spun 
Through mirrored ocean. 

—May CanrETON Lord. 


LOUISIANA RHAPSODY 


SAW in full consistory 
A tree of crested cardinals. 
Their scarlet was a rhapsody 
Of bright melodic intervals. 
The mockingbird is dull to see, 
His song alone is leaping fire; 
But the cardinal only has to be 
To chant aloud life's red desire! 


—CuEMENT Woop. 





LINES FOR A SUMMER DAY 


Te world is yours today, my lad. Your feet 
Possess each mile of daisy field they cover, 


And where they 


ause beside the cool retreat 


Of shady brooks and hillsides red with clover, 
They, too, are yours, and all the butterflies 

You chase like shining arrows down the wind; 
The robins in the willows, and the skies 

Bluer than seas of larkspur. You will find 
The wild flowers ring their bells for you; the grass 

Grows sweet beneath your shadow as you run, 
And all the furry fellows as they pass 

Will pause to greet you in the summer sun. 
Remember, as the twilight takes the lane, 
The world is yours today, but never again. 





THE GOLDEN GOOSE 


UMMER is a golden goose 
Staked to a golden peg, 

And every morning just at dawn 
She lays a golden egg. 


She lays a shimmering golden egg 
In a grassy nest 

Which she has lined with silken floss 
Plucked from her yellow breast. 


A golden egg . . . a golden day .. . 
ecause there are so many, 
Until too late nobody deems 
Them worth a copper penny. 


Until too late, when autumn wind 
Sets the big bird loose; 

When frost, io hunter, and his hounds 
Have killed the golden goose. 


—Ernkr Romic Furrkn. 


PRESERVING TIME 


Co is bubbling, aroma is curving. 
Hadn't you guessed it? Time for 
preserving! 


This is what budtime promised alluringly. 


Life moves from fancy to fact 
reassuringly. 

Time keeps its promises, fragrance to 
flavor. 


Now is the time for preserving life’s savor. 


—RALPH Cueyney. 


BOY RUNNING 


OY, under the rain, 


you race like a blowing deer, your brown e 


—DawnrEL WurrknkAD Hicky. 


ODE TO ADELINA CATTI 
MALL, amber-eyed divinity 


Of feline femininity, 
How sweet your golden furriness, 
Your soft and soothing purriness! 


O paragon of cattery, 

No praise of you is flattery; 

We love your graceful attitudes, 

Your winsome pussy-cattitudes! 
—ARTHUR GUITERMAN, 


FAMILY TREES 


'HESE elms, so carefully planted here 
By this house, are not the mere 
Means of making sure of shade. 
The men whose fingers bent and made 
These symmetries of arching wood 
Were creating something good 
As the tall sons their loins bore. 
‘These were the children beyond the door, 
These were the children they left outside. 
The men begot them in their pride 
And set them here to do their dut 
Of walling the house around with beauty. 
The fathers loved them with the others 
Who had less patient, stately mothers 
Than the green earth. Elms like these 
Are a family of trees. 


—Ronznr P. Tristram COFFIN. 


yes soft 
stained 


in the slanting silver, loving the dark w 
by wetness, loving the thin and dripping leaves . . . 
You come to the meadow and see them circling aloft 
and swooping in figures of eight—the swallows over the sheaves . . . 
And your mouth is a curve of sweetness, 
your eyes are wide with joy! 
Boy, you have learned already to taste the light, 
yellow or cloudy, white with snow, or gray 
with the march of rain . . . and you run in the breathless way 


a deer runs under returning seasons, glad 
for an hour, an instant, for a golden or darkened day! 


—Frances M. Frost. 
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YESTERDAY. . the privilege of one woman in 65 
..lhe beauty right of every woman 


TODAY. 


The Shin yer. love T6 Touch” 





BARONESS IDA LEGAN 
participant in Vienna Half-face Beauty Test—one of 
many such tests which settled decisively which beauty aid 
most swiftly improves the skin. Conducted in 9 nations 
by leading dermatologists. For 30 days, the subjects 
used Woodbury’s Facial Soap on the right half of their 
faces. Other cleansers on the left half. In every test 
Woodbury’s produced a volume of proof for its scien- 
tific care of the skin unmatched by any other method. 


© 1934, John H. Woodbury, Inc. 


No man can resist the glamour of a woman’s lovely skin! 


HE same 25-cent quality you have always 
known in Woodbury’s Facial Soap is now 
yours... for just 10 cents. 


Today, you...and every woman... can step 
inside the envied circle that has always held 
the world’s loveliest women. 


For Woodbury’s has created a big new 10-cent 
cake...so that scientific skin care might be uni- 


versal...in every home... for every skin use. 


Woodbury’s has not changed its world-famous 
beauty formula by one single detail. Today, 


Weodluty’s 


FACIAL SOAP* NOW 





Costume, Courtesy of Jay Thorpe 





for 10 cents you get the same high quality, the 
same fine ingredients, the identical precious 
oils and unguents as the 25c size contained. 


Today, for 10 cents, you may expect the same defi- 
nite and visible improvement within 30 days, as 
Woodbury’s recently gave to hundreds of wo- 
men in beauty clinics conducted in nine nations. 


The big, new, long-lasting 10c cake of Wood- 
bury’s is ready for you now...at your druggist’s, 
your department store or your grocer’s...the 
proved formula for" The Skin You Love to Touch.” 


4e 











SEND 9¢ IN STAMPS FOR WOODBURY LOVELINESS KIT bd 


Name. 


Containing generous trial cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, tubes of Woodbury’s Cold and Facial Creams, 6 dainty packets of Woodbury’s Facial Powder, 
one of each of the six flattering shades... John H. Woodbury, Inc., 143 Alfred Street, Cincinnati, O. (In Canada) John H. Woodbury, Ltd., Perth, Ont. 


Address. 
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AM I HAPPY! 


My washes look like a million dollars now! 


HE-E-E! How that sun 
dazzles you—shining on 
my washline! 


See? Those clothes aren't 
yellow. They aren't gray. They're 
white! 


How did I get them that way? 
Well, I’ve learned the secret. I’ve 
found that “‘trick’”’ soaps just can’t 
do a job in the tub. 


What clothes need is real 
soap—soap that goes deep into 
the tiniest little threads and 
gets out ground-in dirt. And 
that soap is Fels-Naptha—the 
golden bar with lots of dirt- 
loosening naptha in it! 

Make a test with Fels-Naptha, 
just to see what I mean. The dirti- 
est part of your wash, I imagine, 
is the neckbands on shirts. Well, 
try Fels-Naptha on those neck- 
bands! See how quickly that 


stubborn dirt is loosened! 
(Naptha and soap are working 
for you—helping you do the 
rubbing!) See how easily 
Fels-Naptha suds—rich and 
lively—wash all that dirt away! 


Yet—here’s an important 
point—that wash of yours will 
be whitened— safely! 

Fels-Naptha doesn’t hurry 
clothes to the mending-basket. 
It’s the best thing ever for dainty 
lingerie, silk stockings and wool- 
ens. It’s nice to hands, too. 


Get some Fels-Naptha Soap to- 
day and try it. Soak your clothes 
or boil them—use hot, lukewarm 
ot cool water—machine or tub. 


No matter how you wash 
your clothes, Fels-Naptha will 
turn them out snowy-white—in 
record time! . . . Fels & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


p 
E N 





©1934, FELS & CO. 


“More good news! ... 
Fels-Naptha Soap now sells at the 
lowest price in almost twenty years 


zz 
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Mlusions and Confusions 


(Continued from Page 21) 


got out pencils and score cards, the roll 
was called, the result was announced, with 
cheers of approval from the galleries. 

Senator Cutting, of New Mexico, and 
Senator Steiwer, of Oregon, made the 
principal speeches in favor of overriding. 
They were telling presentations of their 
side, and will well repay anyone to read. 
Senators Robinson, of Arkansas, Byrnes, 
of South Carolina, and Tydings, of Mary- 
land, bore the main burden of presenting 
the Administration position. 

The President in his veto message had 
claimed that the bill exceeded the estimate 
submitted to him in the sum of $228,000,- 
000. That figure has, I think, been proved 
beyond dispute to be incorrect. Repre- 
sentative Taber, of New York, issued a 
statement backed up by detailed figures to 
show the exact amount carried in the bill 
in excess of the President’s recommenda- 
tions. He said, “By the most liberal figure 
it only can be made $80,000,000 on an 
annual basis, without regard to the sav- 
ings carried in the bill. 

“The majority of Congress felt that 
with the orgy of expenditure that has been 
going on, a 5 per cent cut for the civil 
employes, carried by new legislation in 
this bill into the year 1935, was as far as 
they wanted to go. 

“One hundred and twenty-five million 
dollars of savings in the expenditures of 
the Government by the extension of the 
provisions of the Economy Act into the 
year 1935 was made for the taxpayers of 
the country by this bill. 

"As to veterans, the bill carried the 
following: 


**1. For Spanish War veterans. $37,400,000 
(The President, by his reg- 
ulations of Mar. 27, 1934, 
restored Spanish War vet- 
erans on a temporary basis 
so that it would cost more 
than this for the year 1935.) 


“2. Torestorethe war-disabled 
veterans to the rates they 
were receiving prior to the 
nineteenth of March, 1933. 
(The President, by his reg- 
ulations of March 27, 1934, 
did not do this.) 


“3. To restore the World War 
presumptively service- 
connected cases on a 75 per 
cent basis 
(The President, by his reg- 
ulations of March 27, 1934, 
did this on a basis which 
would have cost approx- 
imately $11,500,000.) 

Total, 


30,000,000 


9,312,500 


i£. "rho bathe. Mac te $76,712,500 

“The cost of the President's regulations, 
according to the best estimates I can 
make, would have been $60,000,000. With 
reference to veterans, the Congress voted 
but $16,000,000 over what the President 
was willing to do for veterans. Congress, 
therefore, did not destroy the Economy 
Act, as has been inferred." 


Take a Look at the Record 


N RELATION to the amount involved 

in the restoration of the pay cut to the 
Federal employes, I wish to quote from 
a letter written by Senator Walcott, of 
Connecticut: “The cost of the restoration 
of the pay cut to the Federal employes 
amounts to approximately $145,000,000. 
Without the passage of the bill, full 
restoration would have become due auto- 
matically on July 1, 1934, but this bill pro- 
vided that the cut of last spring be 
restored one-third April first, one-third 
July first, and one-third, at option of the 
President, on or before January 1, 1935.” 

These two statements by Representa- 
tive Taber and Senator Walcott can be 
checked by the record, and it seems to me 


are conclusive evidence that the claim 
made by the Administration, and pretty 
generally by the press of the country, that 
the overriding of the veto “increased the 
budget by $228,000,000”’ is without foun- 
dation in fact. The truth is there was a 
perfectly amazing misrepresentation of 
what had really happened. An impression 
was created that the Economy Act had 
been completely nullified. Much of the 
newspaper comment would have led the 
average reader to believe that the bill 
restored to the pension and compensation 
rolls veterans with disabilities not trace- 
able to military service. There was also a 
widespread belief, incredible as it may 
seem, that those who voted for this bill 
were voting for the bonus. Of course, it 
had absolutely nothing to do with the 
Bonus Bill. Yet I have heard many people 
who were presumably well informed say, 
“How could So-and-So vote for the 
bonus?" Aside from its merits as regards 
the righting of injustice to the service men 
and Government employes, the howl 
raised against this legislation for upsetting 
the economy program does strike one as 
more than a little inconsistent. 


Ti he Fisherman’s Return 


WHEN one considers that the present 
Administration has been spending on 
an average of $30,000,000 a day for many 
months, that it is paying out untold sums 
to agricultural and other groups, and that 
we face a deficit in the next fiscal year of 
$7,000,000,000, the amount involved in 
the restoration of their pay cuts to the 
meagerly paid Government employes and 
the restoration to the rolls of the pre- 
sumptively war-disabled veterans seems 
relatively insignificant. 

There was a comic aftermath to the 
final passage of the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill. On the evening of the 
day that the House overrode his veto, the 
President left Washington for a two or 
three weeks’ fishing trip with Mr. Vincent 
Astor on his yacht Nourmahal. To cele- 
brate his return to the capital, someone 
conceived the touching thought of having 
his devoted House of Representatives and 
Senate proceed in a body to the station to 
greet him on his arrival, possibly as a sort 
of evidence that they were sorry they had 
voted to override, that they hoped all 
would be forgiven and forgotten. Anyway, 
whatever the motive, some 160 Demo- 
cratic members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives actually assembled in front of 
the Capitol and, following the Marine 
Band, solemnly ambled to the station. 
Such members of the upper house as at- 
tended the reception preserved their cher- 
ished senatorial dignity by not parading, 
but joined the others at the tracks. There 
they waited for the special train to draw 
in, like a group of pupils who had been 
throwing spitballs and upsetting the desks 
while teacher was out of the room. They 
were rewarded by a few jocular remarks, 
including a rather flagrant pun, from the 
President, and ambled back up the hill. 
Someone who saw them march down 
described them as a little self-conscious 
but laughing and joking; going back, how- 
ever, they were in another mood—not 
entirely, it seems, one of repentance. They 
were not noticeably chastened, though the 
grins had given place to a certain glum- 
ness. They were a little uncomfortably 
aware that they had not been given ab- 
solution. Yet that fact appeared to worry 
them less than it would have ten months 
before—in fact, one was heard to remark, 
“Well, I guess we may override him again 
sometime." 

And certain it is that Congress since 
the twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth of 
March has shown a temerity in differing 
with the President which is a great change 
from a year ago. 



































CAN'T | HELP, SUE? 
HERE, LET ME 
PARBOIL THAT 
SLICE OF HAM. 










BUT | THOUGHT 
YOU HAD TO 
PARBOIL TO 
GET MILD, 
GOOD FLAVOR! 








SUE, THIS IS 
MARVELOUS. DO 
TELL ME HOW 
YOU FIX A WHOLE 
HAM WITHOUT 
PARBOILING. 


How Sue prepares finer ham without parbotling 


Be sure the ham is Swift’s Premium. If it is a center slice, simply fry or broil it. 
(Martha Logan suggests serving it as illustrated with watercress and tomato 
slices spread with horse-radish and dotted with butter, broiled, and sprinkled 
with chopped green pepper.) If it is a whole or half ham, bake it this easy way: 
Place in a roaster; add 2 cups of water and cover the roaster. Bake in a slow oven 
(325°), allowing 21 minutes a Ib. for a large whole ham; 25 minutes a lb. for 
smaller (up to 12 lb.) hams or half hams. When ham is done, remove from oven. 
Lift off rind. Score surface and dot with cloves; rub with mixture of 14 cup brown 
sugar and 1 tbsp. flour. Brown, uncovered, for 20 minutes in a hot oven (400°). 


You cook i£ WITHOUT PARBOILI 


This ham, the Ovenized ham, 
is milder, far more tender 


A half ham, a whole ham, a center slice... 
baked or broiled or fried, but not parboiled! 
Not if it's Swifts Premium Ham. For 
Premium now is so mild, so tender, that 
parboiling just isn’t necessary. 


Ovenizing—a special method of smoking 
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WHY, MARY ! YOU 
DON'T MEAN TO 
SAY VOU STILL 
PARBOIL HAM ? 










NOT WITH THIS 
HAM. WHY I 

DON'T PARBOIL 
EVEN A WHOLE 
OR HALF HAM! 








GLADLY, BUT VEL: 
TELL YOU RIGHT 
em NOW, THE HAM 
Pye) MUST BE THIS 

| SAME KIND— 
|| SWIFT'S PREMIUM. 
ITS THE ONLY KIND 
THAT'S OVENIZED. 





in ovens— did it. Ovenizing, plus the famous 
mild Premium cure. This improved way 
of smoking enriched and heightened the 
flavor of Swift's Premium Hams, while 
keeping it delightfully mild and mellow. 
Made them far more tender, too. 

So now you need never parboil again. 
Now you can say farewell to an unpleasant 
job, and actually serve finer ham! Just be 
sure you buy the kind that is Ovenized, 





Swift's Premium. Then cook it according 
to the recipe above, without parboiling. 

Try it once! Find out why thousands of 
housewives, and their families, are con- 
vinced that this is the way to enjoy more 
delicious ham. Only remember: every 
Swift's Premium Ham is Ovenized; no other 
kind is. Swift & Company, Purveyors of 
Fine Foods. + + « Visit 4 Century of Progress 
1934, the new World’s Fair at Chicago! 


ING 


Notice how Swift’s Premium 
Ham isidentified by the brown 
dots down the side. You will 
find them onevenasingleslice. 


SWIFTS PREMIUM HAM cho Oveni 


SWIFT'S PREMIUM 


BACON ALSO 


IS OVENIZED * NEW TENDERNESS - NEW RICHNESS OF 


LAVOR 
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1300. Striped piqué, seersucker or gabardine—and you 
have a dress for the beach, golf, tennis or any sunny 
morning. Navy and white, red and white—you choose! 
It is designed for 14 to 18 years, and 34 to 40 bust. 


1302. When everybody else is in color, be clever and 
come out in white! For women in white are to be a 
summer’s hit. But you can have color accents. The 
dress is designed for 14 to 18 years, and 34 to 40 bust. 


1301. Cape sleeves—so graceful, so cool, and flattering 
if you’re young or if you only hope to look young. Wear 
a sheer fabric flower, in the color of your print, low in the 
front. It is designed for 16 and 18 years, and 34 to 42 bust. 


1298. A very young French designer thought up this 
one-piece dress, with its perky bow. Set-in cape sleeves, 
yoke line at the hips. Have it in any linen or cotton. 
It is designed for 14 to 18 years, and 34 to 40 bust. 


1299. This is the way to look fresh and youthful and 
cool! Flowered or shadow-print organdie, chiffon or 
flowered net will make a flattering frock for five o’clock. 
This dress is designed for 14 to 18 years, and 34 to 40 bust. 





Patterns may be obtained by mail, postage prepaid, from Fashion Bureau, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Price, 15 cents each. 
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“ITS MY BUSINESS 
Ó Cook 


..that’s why I changed to F 
LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE" | 





Dorothy Swanson is typical of many 
lovely New York models. These girls, 
like scores of other women . . . edu- 
cated, critical of values, able to afford 
the choicest beauty aids . . . have re- 
jected older and costlier dentifrices 
for Listerine Tooth Paste. 

They find that this 25¢ dentifrice 
cleans more thoroughly, gives enamel 
higher lustre, and sweetens the breath. 

Scores of discriminating men, like- 
wise, find Listerine Tooth Paste out- 
standing. They like the quick way it 
removes film and stains and the fresh, 
wholesome tasteit leavesin the mouth. 





Children as well as grown-ups, every 
user at once becomes aware that this 
tooth paste is different! 

Learn the benefits—far beyond 
price—which Listerine Tooth Paste 
will bring to your teeth. Learn, too, 
of the saving which you can make by 
changing to this tooth paste at 25¢. 
The new Double Size Listerine Tooth 
Paste, at 40¢, is a still greater econ- 
omy. It contains twice as much— 
saves 20% more! At druggists every- 
where. Lambert Pharmacal Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo. T 


THE NEW “MERRY WIDOW” HAT from 
Bonwit Teller, New York, which Miss Swanson 
wears is of shantung baku—sky blue in color 
with shell-pink grosgrain band and nosegay of 
rosebuds. Below—Bernice Lorimor shows you a 
brown and white checked angora coat and hat of 
toya straw—both from Anne Davis, New York. 
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“Well call 


you every 
Wednesday 


evening! 






WHEN summer separates the fam- 
ily, keep in touch by telephone. 
Talking is next best to seeing. Reg- 
ular voice-visits are a quick and 
easy cure for loneliness. They’re 
inexpensive too. After 8:30 in the 
evening, for example, station-to- 
station calls cost as little as 35c 
for 75 miles, 50c for 150 miles, 75c 
for 275 miles. Why not have a family 
reunion tonight . . . by telephone? 


EN 


(a) 


A 


Wold the line, please!" 
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BABES-NODISECEOTES 


SIX LITTLE SUN SUITS DESIGNED BY MARISKA KARASZ 

































































It was Mariska Karasz, who also designs the most exquisite custom- 
made frocks for children, who thought, “Since little summer sun suits go 
in and out of water, whether on or off a youngster, why not make them of 
materials that were designed to spend their life in the water, without run- 
ning or fading?" So she betook herself to a dime store, bought wash cloths, 
vegetable bags and dishcloths—and see the result! You, too, can make 
them with some tape, some crochel thread, and a very, very litlle time. 


The little tot with the starfish up there wears the sun suit and holds 
his jacket —and both are made from two wash cloths. This suit is for a 
child from one to two years old. Striped wash cloths, fifteen by sixteen 
inches, blue or green mercerized crochet cotton and five buttons are 
all you need to make one like it. Think what grand pick-up work 
this will make for an afternoon on the beach with other mothers! 


The toddler (he may be only six months or one and a half years) wears 
an excuse of a suit made of two wash cloths. You can be fancy-free and 
select them with designs of flowers or leaves, to make a more decorative 
sun suit if youlike. Make several of these suits and sqush them in and 
out of soapsuds in a jiffy—all summer long. At the left of each one of 
these descriptions you will see the reverse views of these little suits. 


Put your small daughter in this sun suit and let the violet rays do their 
health-giving work! One vegetable bag makes the suit, which can be 
used for a child from eight months to two years old. The tape which 
holds on this sun suit ties in bows to give the feminine touch! This is 
the easiest way we know to give your child a good tanning, and your- 
self an easy summer vacation! Make her a whole wardrobe of them. 


A strapping affair— this little suit which can be made for a child from 
two and a half to five years old. It takes two wash cloths eight by 
twelve inches, about three yards of tape to match the color of the 
edging on the wash cloth, and eight bone curtain rings. Yes, really, 
that's all! Put it on your small daughter and send her down to the 
water to spend the morning. And she cannot slip out of the straps. 


You will need two dishcloths sixteen by sixteen inches, with a large 
plaid design, for this sun suit for a child of three to four years. You 
place one dishcloth diagonally over the other square, and overlap— 
but then it's far easier to show you with pictures, which we have done. 
Start making a set of suits today. Can you imagine anything easier to 
wash, less likely to fade, and cool as a breeze for your little precious? 


Junior, if he's one or if he's two, should have a rather sturdy suit for 
the play pen. A face cloth nine by fourteen inches, which comes 
tubular and double, is the first requirement. You do a little crocheting 
around all the edges, and it's quickly made! If you want a diagram 
to help you put these suits together, send 3 cents to the Reference Li- 
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full of pimples, itchy. She 





ne of these ills was 
orrected -z2 30 days ; 


says DR. ERWIN PULAY, noted Vienna specialist 
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If your skin is broken out ... stomach upset . . . bowels 
sluggish—read this “case history”... it may help YOU! 


perience? Eat Fleisch- 


Dr. Pulay is the famous author of **Me- 
tabolism and the Skin," and of 120 impor- 
tant medical articles; eminent member 
of Austrian Society of Dermatologists. 


had many blackheads. 
The scalp covered with 
dandruff. Her perspira- 
tion was excessive. 


OW DOES YOUR SKIN LOOK? “She often had indigestion, was fre- 


of her 





the wastes so they are expelled easily. 
As Dr. Pulay explains, it is “so 
much better than cathartics which 
are weakening, harmful to delicate 


bowel tissues.” 


Won't you benefit by this great 


mann's Yeast (rich in vitamins B, D, 
G) that all of us need. Directions are 
on the label. You can get it at gro- 
cers, restaurants and soda fountains. 


Eat 3 cakes a day—for at least 30 days! 
Let Fleischmann's Yeast tone up your 


Unhealthy, rough, all broken 
out? Do you suffer from unsightly 
pimples . . . painful boils? 





Does your stomach “act up” 
make you avoid the foods you like 
best . . . cause you distress after meals? 

And are your “calls of nature" 
irregular . . . weak . . . not urgent 
as doctors say they should be? 


'Then note how similar all your 
troubles are to the case illustrated 
above and described by Dr. Pulay:— 


“This patient's skin was greasy, 


quently constipated. An X. 
intestines showed ‘self-poisoning.’ The 
patient could see for herself what was 
making her so miserable. 

“Thad her eat yeast. At the end of four 
weeks, her skin was completely clear, her 
digestion greatly improved, and her in- 
testines worked perfectly.” 

Fleischmann’s Yeast does many 
different things for you. It helps clear 
your blood of the poisons which in- 
fect your skin and cause eruptions. 





It makes your stomach juices flow 
faster, and thus aids your digestion. 


“My own doctor advised it^ 














“As a studio technician, 
I often worked 18 hours 

a day," writes Paul 
M Roberts, of Hollywood. 
Calif. “I developed a bad 
case of indigestion, was 
‘all in,’ felt ‘head: g 
had no appetite. 
studio doctor ad 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Soon I felt fine again.” 









Copyright, 193. 
Standard Brani 


system, clear away im- 
purities, give you health- 
ier digestion, clearer 
skin, regular bowel 
movements, lots more 
energy! Get some today! 
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The men who mislaid my telephone number 















































ES TO THINK—three months ago you wouldn't 
have believed our name was in the telephone book! 


“All the romance I got then was out of magazines. 
And I had plenty of time to read them, too. Even to 
the advertisements—thank goodness. For it was an ad 
for Colgate's Dental Cream that opened my eyes. 


“Tt told how everything we eat, drink and smoke 
leaves seven kinds of stains on teeth . . . how men loathe 
stained, discolored teeth in women. 


“T looked in my mirror. Sure enough—my teeth 
were getting dull and yellow. Evidently, the tooth- 
paste I'd been using had failed to remove these stains 
completely. And the stains had built up so gradually, 
I was not aware of them. So I decided to try Colgate's. 


“I liked it. It was refreshing! Left my breath sweet! 
` And what a difference it made in my teeth! Why, I 
could hardly believe my own mirror! Almost before I 
knew it, my teeth were so white, so sparkling—so 
beautiful! I was impatient to smile and show them. 
And maybe you think I didn’t! 


“Then the telephone started to ring again. I heard: 
‘Doing anything tonight?’ Or, ‘How about a lunch 
date tomorrow?’ 


“And now men say my smile is positively dazzling.” 


Don’t Gamble With Your Charm 
Remove the 7 stains with Colgate’s—completely 


It is true—most toothpastes cannot remove all the 
seven kinds of stains that food and drink leave on 
teeth. For most toothpastes have only one cleansing 
action—and one isn't enough. But Colgate’s has 
two actions. An emulsive action that washes away 
many of the stains . . . a gentle polishing action that 
removes all the others. 


Try Colgate’s for ten days. Note how beautifully 
white and lustrous it makes your teeth. And at 20¢ for 
the large-size tube, Colgate’s is the most economical 
of all good toothpastes . . . the least expensive of all 
beauty-aids. 


If you prefer powder, Colgate’s Dental Powder also has 
TWO cleansing actions, sells at the same low prices. 


LISTEN IN—“The Colgate House Party.” Donald 
Novis, Frances Langford, Don Voorhees. Every Satur- 
day night 9 P. M. Eastern Daylight Saving Time, over 
National Broadcasting Stations, Coast to Coast. 





‘am 





* After I removed the 7 stains from my teeth, the telephone started 
ringing again. I’d found a new beauty—a new popularity.” 





GIANT TUBE (double quantity) 35c 
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SIX LITTLE SUNDOWNS 


QUICK TO MAKE AND GRAND TO WEAR 


e 


ium 


SERENA, Make it yourself—of taf- 
feta, of organdie or of crêpe. A pert little 
collar hugs the neck, and the ends cross, 
Vionnet fashion, and tie in the back. 
Wear it over a simple cotton or silk 
frock, and make it of the gayest color 
you can find. Serena is No. 1181, 5 cents. 









SONIA. This cape wrap might be plain 
crépe to wear over a print, or flowered, 
to wear over a plain color. No sleeves— 
a cool cape back. We think you'll wear 
it in the daytime too. No. 1184, 5 cents. 


SONDRA. Become a grand lady, in a 
simple summer frock, by adding Son- 
dra— made of net or organdie! You wear 
it up under your chin in front, and way 
down deep in back, making a peplum. 
And put matching ruffles on white fab- 
ric gloves—it's aset! No, 1182, 5 cents, 





SALLY. Young and pert to top any j 
summer evening frock, or perhaps to 
disguise last year's. Plaid organdie, if 
you want it to show through; plaid taf- 
feta, if you don't. It is No. 1185, 5 cents. 


< 






SAMMY. The fullest cape you ever 
saw, with plaid peeping out where it bil- 
lows. We made it of glazed chintz on top, 
plaid gingham underneath. You might 
use taffeta, plain on top, plaid under- 
neath, Sammy is very young and very 
flippant, and it is No. 1183, 5 cents. 


m 


y Jn 









SONNY. Swagger coats have gone full 
in the back, inspired by Alix Barton in 
Paris. Sonny is in dotted Swiss, with 
tuxedo revers in front. You can use 
organdie or taffeta. No. 1186, 5 cents. 





Directions for making each of these little "sundown'' jackets may be obtained from the Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Order by number—5 cents each. 
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Copyright, 1934, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 


CAMELS ARE 
MADE FROM FINER, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 


OTHER POPULAR 
BRAND 
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= Miss Anne Gould spent much of her early girl- 

hood in the Hawaiian Islands. Her adventurous 
spirit not only made her an expert surf rider, but 
interested her very practically in conchology—she 
went to the bottom of the ocean herself to secure 
certain rare shells and corals for her collection, the 


“Why do I smoke Camels? Because I 
honestly like their taste better than any 
of the other cigarettes,” says Miss Gould. 
“Like most of the girls I know, I pre- 
fer a mild cigarette—that’s another rea- 
son I am devoted to Camels. Besides, 


finest private collection in America. She studied 
in Paris under two famous French masters and 
her paintings are exceptionally fine. She is a profi- 
cient horsewoman and loves the open country, 
spending a great deal of time in the West. She 
always smokes Camel cigarettes. 


Why Miss Anne Gould, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jay Gould, prefers Camels 


I see no reason for letting cigarettes 
make you nervous— Camels never make 
me edgy or jumpy. 

"And I really believe you could smoke 
Camels forever and ever and not 
get tired of their fine, smooth flavor." 


Camels costlion tobaccos ane Mildon 
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relationship which made easier a trail in 
no way distinguished for its ease. Her one 
determination was to live up to Lindall's 
expectations of her. She had committed 
him to this course, and it was her duty to 
carry on as best she could. And if he ex- 
pected her to be a two-legged Husky, a 
two-legged Husky she would be. 

But she was still a woman. She was still 
a woman, she remembered at the end of a 
more arduous day, and there was some- 
thing, she knew, definitely wanting. She 
had her moods of silence and wayward- 
ness. There were even times when a ghostly 
feeling of hostility toward her trail mate 
troubled her, made her willfully remote, 
touched her with resentment at his over- 
grim matter-of-fact acceptance of her pres- 
ence beside him. Then he would help her, 
without speaking, over some unusually 
hard bit of going. And she would be sorry, 
without saying so, for adding to his trou- 
bles when he had trouble enough. 

It was, she saw, merely a process of at- 
trition, stripping her down to the primi- 
tive. There was much that she still failed 
to understand. She never fully fathomed 
why the natives always spoke of traveling 
“down North,” and why, in a country of 
furs, they so largely abjured the wearing 
of animal skins. She never fully under- 
stood why Lindall disapproved of the use 
of airplanes in their search, or why he 
looked with disfavor on her Saranac snow 
suit of llama wool, or why he repacked his 
flour in bags coated with lead paint. 


UT Diana learned a lot during their first 

week out from White Porpoise. Among 
other things, she learned the value of trav- 
eling "light." She learned that food and 
firewood were never to be wasted. She 
learned that a “tilt” was a roughly built 
shack along a wilderness trail, a cross be- 
tween a cave and an Alpine hospice, where 
tired “mushers” could “mug up" and 
rest overnight. She learned, too, that the 
bronze-faced and wiry Labradoreans of 
the furring gang were intent on only one 
thing, and that was to effect as much of 
their journey as possible before “freeze-up.” 
For the greater part of that uphill migra- 
tion had to be accomplished between fly 
time and frost time, before the tangled 
rivers and lakes "skimmed over" with 
ice, with "skin" ice that could bite the 
canvas from their canoes and break 
through under their weight and finally 
hold them back until old carrying sleds 
could be resurrected from tilt lofts or new 
sleds could be laboriously made. 

If she felt, at first, that the furring 
gang's dogged madness for haste had all 
the aspects of a conspiracy to humiliate 
the tenderfoot, she eventually realized the 
need for that fight against the calendar. 
For they had to battle their way through 
four hundred miles of barren and broken 
country before reaching the inland water- 
shed that marked the limits of their fur- 
ring grounds, carrying with them what 
they needed for the winter. She learned 
to do her part in helping to pitch tent on a 
tilted rock shelf, to cut brush for the floor 
and what wood they could find for the 
fire, to cook on a little box of a sheet-iron 
camp stove with its battered vent pipe 
going up through the smoke-stained tent 
roof, to gulp down hot tea and pork and 
beans and sleep with her cropped head on 
a brin bag and be off again at daybreak, 
waywardly exulting in action as she helped 
pole against angry currents and paddle 
against head winds, but fighting, always 
fighting, toward an ever-receding Height- 
o’-Land. 





OMETIMES she was wet to the skin. 

Sometimes, when she took her turn at 
the tracking line while Lindall kept the 
heavily laden canoe headed straight against 
the current, she slipped and fellon the viscid 
bank rocks. And sometimes she waded 
knee deep in water that made her teeth 
chatter. That always brought a reproof 
from Lindall, whose dread of wet feet she 
finally learned to respect. For wet feet, on 





the trail, meant disaster. They cracked stead, the tracking line suddenly parted reached out and = (Continued on Page 55) 
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and weakened and played out on one. And 
the very meaning of the word “‘tender- 
foot" came home to her for the first time. 
One survived, she began to realize, by the 
toughness and the reliability of one's feet. 
Their failure, in the wilderness, meant 
helplessness under conditions where no 
one must be helpless. 

Yet once, through utter weariness, she 
slept in wet clothes beside the singing tent 
stove, which she knew would steam her 
dry before morning. She paid for it by 
sore and stiffened leg muscles which took 
the joy out of life and threatened a lay-up, 
unless relieved. Lindall, who had no in- 
tention of dropping behind the gang, un- 
earthed a fiery embrocation from his med- 
icine kit and grimly rubbed the ache out 
of the stiffened muscles. He did so, Diana 
observed, with the same frowning detach- 
ment with which he might have attended 

.to the foot hurt of an overdriven sled dog. 
And he suggested, with quite unnecessary 
gruffness, that intelligent mushers ought 
to make it a point to “sleep dry.” 


ER confidence in Lindall became atwo- 

fold one. The matter of direction and 
destination she left entirely in his hands. 
Their plan, he gave her to understand, 
was to trail along as far as they could with 
the furring gang, who had learned the 
easiest routes and remembered the dan- 
gerous spots to be avoided. Then, while 
the natives scattered for their winter trap 
lines, Big John Bechard, a veteran of the 
hinterland fur gatherers, would guide the 
obsessed couple from the South through to 
a Montagnais encampment where they 
could possibly obtain Huskies and dog 
feed and a buck or two to break trail 
through the Ungava hills. And every mile 
that they traveled was bringing them 
closer to the silence that had swallowed up 
Mark. 

But the deeper they struck into the in- 
terior, Diana found, the harder proved the 
going. And, to compete with, they had 
veterans who knew there must be no de- 
lay; for, as the days shortened and the 
weather grew more uncertain, occasional 
sleet and scuds of snow foretold the com- 
ing of winter and the end of open water. 
So there could be no relaxing in the race 
against time. 

Diana realized this as she sat in the 
canoe, fighting the angry waters of Big 
Squaw Rapids. Lindall, with the hauling 
harness of walrus over his shoulders, 
leaned and tugged against the long track- 
ing line, scrambling and pawing for foot- 
ageon the broken shore rocks which driving 
sleet had left treacherous, doing his ut- 
most to keep the roaring current from 
dragging him back. 


HE line tautened and straightened like 

a bowstring as he leaned forward, con- 
testing the sullen back pull of that current. 
Sometimes, as he tugged, maneuvering for 
foothold on slippery rock faces, that coun- 
ter tug held him static. But he dropped 
lower, with a toe hole in a friendly crevice, 
and moved forward an inch or two, and 
then another inch or two. Sometimes, as 
he fought to keep the craft before him in 
sight, he was compelled to wade knee- 
deep through water and slob ice. At other 
times, where the rapid became more can- 
yonlike, he had to mount uncertain rock 
ridges and crawl forward, grudging foot 
by foot, on his hands and knees, clutching 
at anchorage in any gneiss cleft, winning a 
few inches, and resting, and edging dog- 
gedly on again, with his heart pounding 
and the sleet beating in his face. 

It took all Diana’s strength to keep the 
plunging canoe head-on in the boiling 
rapid water. When, at a turn in the rock- 
walled channel, the straightening line 
rested and sawed on a ledge of stone, she 
waited, watchful-eyed, for the usual tug 
of war to end in the usual way. But in- 


and the canoe swung about in the raging 
current. 

She thought, as she was swept back- 
ward, only of her precious cargo. She did 
what she could to keep it afloat, sheering 
off from white-watering bowlder and rock 
fang, making her paddle fly, to keep in the 
center of the channel. But a gasp of frus- 
tration broke from her at the thought of 
that lost ground. She was unwilling to 
give more than she had to. 

When she saw the canyon walls fall 
away, and the widening channel seemed 
momentarily calmer, she fought her way 
out of the current, heading for a foam- 
streaked backwater fringed by a tangled 
bar of driftwood. She thought, in her 
blindness, that she could take up the speed 
of the plunging canoe. But that tossing 
craft proved utterly beyond her control. 
It struck and caromed off a submerged 
bowlder, leaping like a race horse for a 
gravel bar that brought it up short. 

The impact threw the startled girl clear 
of the thwarts. It threw her headlong into 
a shallow of icy water, where she fought 
for air as her paddle floated away. But, 
stunned and soaked to the skin as she 
was, she remembered about the canoe and 
its cargo. She clutched at the tilted gun- 
wale and clung to it. She hung there until 
she could get her breath. Then she strug- 
gled to her feet, and righted the unwieldy 
craft, and tugged and warped it foot by 
foot closer to the slob-edged shore. 


HE was bailing it dry, with a copper 

tea pail, in the hopé of lightening it suf- 
ficiently to drag it to safety, when Lindall 
came scrambling down the shore rocks. 

“Are you hurt? ” he shouted as he waded 
out to her. His face, she noticed, was 
rather grotesquely twisted up with fear 
and relief. 

“No,” she gasped, wondering why she 
should feel weak at the very moment his 
sustaining arm was there to go about her. 
“But I’ve saved our things.” 

He picked her up and carried her to the 
shore. But once there, he dropped her 
with unexpected abruptness. For the bat- 
tered canoe, he saw, had swung about and 
was threatening to drift away on the cur- 
rent. He waded out to it and dragged it 
ashore. He waved her back, almost an- 
grily, when she moved forward to help him. 

“You’ve done enough,” he said as he 
searched for his ax under the wet tar- 
paulin. 

He had wood gathered, and a fire going, 
inan incredibly short space of time. When 
he saw that her fingers were numb with 
helplessness, he undressed her and rolled 
her in a double fold of blankets, close to 
the crackling fire, over which he placed a 
tea pail to boil. 

Diana felt more comfortable, after her 
second draught of hot tea. She felt less 
desolate. She felt less unprotected and 
alone in the world, as she saw the tent go 
up and the damp bedrolls steaming dry 
before the blaze. She told herself, as she 
watched Lindall hang her sodden clothing 
on a spruce-bole frame beside them, that 
this quick-moving and efficient-handed 
man was bringing her back to life, was 
driving from her body the cold that had 
numbed both heart and brain. Without 
him she would have died there, slowly and 
miserably. She would have gone out, like 
acandle in the wind. She would have been 
merely a little pile of bones, bleaching in 
the next summer's sun. 


HE looked at Lindall, with a foolish wash 
of gratitude, as he emptied the canoe, 
overturned it and studied its ruptured bot- 
tom. She wanted to thank him, to reward 
um in some way. She wanted to be near 

im. 

*'"'She'll take some patching, before she 
floats again," he said as he studied the 
torn canvas. 

But Diana wasn't thinking about the 
canoe. She was thinking how defenseless 
human beings could be, once the barriers 
of everyday life were beaten down. She 








4 KINDS OF TASTE NERVES 
Rouse all 4 with this 
Dry Mustard to enjoy every 
hidden hint of flavor 






RUSSIAN DRESSING 


1cupmayonnaise;!4 cup chili 
sauce; 1 tbsp. minced pickle; 
2 tbsp. minced pimiento; '4 
tsp. Colman's (dry) Mustard; 
1 tsp. French's Worcestershire 
Sauce. Combine ingredients 
in order given, mix thor- 
oughly, chill, serve. 





‘THE NERVES that taste sweet 
and salt things are at the tip of your 
tongue. At the back you taste ditter 
things. The nerves that taste acid 
things are along the borders. 

Great chefs and famous cooking 
experts use dry mustard for sea- 
soning. They know the zest it adds 
to a meal . . . the piquancy it lends to 
a salad dressing. For dry mustard 
arouses all four kinds of taste nerves. 

And great chefs use Colman’s 
Dry Mustard because it imparts a 
rare flavor to foods. It is made from 
mustard seeds grown in the Lincoln- 
shire fields of England. Only there 
do mustard seeds develop to the per- 
fection that makes Colman’s a 
matchless seasoning. 

FREE RECIPE CARDS... for new, deli- 
cious recipes, write Atlantis Sales Corp., 3137 


Mustard Street, Rochester, New York, 
Sole Distributors. A 


Colmars” Mustard 
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“All right, Mr. Grocer. 
But what's the Hidden Name Test?” 


* (4 CEE-WHIZ! I thought everybody knew about 7547! Hundreds 
and hundreds of women were given the leading brands of 
cleansers without any labels on the cans. They couldn't tell one brand 
from another . . . except by results. They tried them all equally for a 
week ... on pots and pans . . . tile and enamel . . . all over 
the house. Then they voted for the one they liked best. And 
New Sunbrite Cleanser won." 


This young man has a big advantage. He is only playing 
store. But time is precious to your real grocer. He may be too 
busy to tell you these facts about New Sunbrite. So if you want 
to be sure of getting the winner of the "Hidden Name Test" 
ask for New Sunbrite Cleanser by name. Get a supply today... 
and compare its results with the cleanser you are now using. 
Its low cost and long-lasting economy will appeal to you. And 
your own test will convince you that 


New SUNBRITE 
CLEANSER 


CLEANS EASIER « e è 
e « © WORKS FASTER * « è 
**» WONT SCRATCH 


L-Cleans, Scours 
2-Sweetens,Purifies 





Copyrighted, Swift & Company, 1934 


(Continued from Page 53) 
touched her camp mate as he crossed to 
the fire and turned over her drying clothes. 

“T want to thank you, Steve,” she said, 
rather throatily, wondering why his eyes 
refused to meet hers. 

"We'll have to lay up here for the 
night," he curtly announced. He moved 
away a little so that her hand fell away 
from his wet jacket sleeve. 

“And then what?” she asked. 

“Then we'll swing back to the river and 
catch up with the,others. Tomorrow, you 
see, is Sunday.” 


SE failed to find any particular signifi- 
cance in that fact, until she remem- 
bered that her Covenanter trail comrades 
always declined to travel on the seventh 
day. She had even forgotten there were 
any tomorrows. She felt that life was only 
the living present, the little moment be- 
tween two eternities, like the constant yet 
racing curl at the lip of a waterfall. And if 
you wanted happiness you had to snatch 
at it as you flew along Time's tumbling 
course. 

It struck her as odd that Lindall could 
be so preoccupied with his trivial camp 
duties. She felt without a partner in some 
passing moment of exaltation that cried 
out to be shared with another. She won- 
dered, as she watched him go off with his 
ax for more wood, if he wasn't secretly 
afraid of her. She assumed, as she dressed, 
it was the luxury of warm wool once more 
about her chilled body that made her so 
aboundingly light-hearted. And she waited, 
wistful-eyed, for her mate to come back 
to her. 

It was Big John, clambering down the 
river bank in his malodorous mukluks, 
who brought her abruptly back to reality. 

“T thought you two was done for,” he 
grudgingly admitted. He joined Lindall in 
an inspection of the canoe bottom. “‘Any- 
thing lost?" 

* We lost a paddle," admitted Lindall. 
His voice sounded tired. Big John looked 
upstream, through the gathering darkness, 
as the other man added fresh wood to the 
fire. 

“T guess I’ll have to bunk with you two 
Yankees tonight," announced Big John. 

And Diana, conscious that something 
warm and ardent had burned away in her 
breast, was neither glad nor sorry for that 
intervention. XI 


WINTER overtook the voyageurs be- 
fore they reached that peninsular 
divide which they spoke of as the Height- 
o’-Land. Winter, early coming but un- 
equivocal, closed in about them, changing 
the manner of their going. It marked the 
end of paddling and portaging, of tracking 
and poling, of bucking rapids and bailing. 

Yet Diana, in one way, was sorry to say 
good-by to open water, hard as life on it 
had been. For it had not proved a life of 
utter ugliness. There were times when she 
forgot aching sinews and knotted muscles 
at the sight of a foam-crested waterfall 
overhung with a cloud of spray, a waver- 
ingly nebulous cloud that turned rose and 
gold in the light of a sun low over the 
dark-blue line of the spruce ridges. Some- 
times, as she paddled along a serrated 
shore line spangled with conical small is- 
lands, with the silvered lake water croon- 
ing at the canoe wake, she even gloried in 
a new-found sense of strength and con- 
quest. And sometimes, camped in a quiet 
cove between hills bright with birch and 
juniper, she had watched the lowering sun 
intensify the blue black of the hilltop 
spruces, observing how the lake water 
waited, smooth as glass, for the midnight 
frost that would turn it to ebony and 
malachite. And she would resolutely re- 
fuse to think of home as she heard the 
horned owls call desolately across the twi- 
light, with the silenced northern landscape 
darkening into night again. 

But the picture changed with the com- 
ing of the snows. That meant the laying 
up of canoes, the fashioning and loading of 
pliant-bottomed sleds handled by man 
power. The streams, turbulent as they 
were, became dammed with “slob,” shore 
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ice became treacherously uncertain, and 
trail breaking through bowldered ravine 
and brush and tundra became a new test 
of endurance. Instead of paddling against 
head winds until numbed fingers stiffened 
on paddle handles, and patching canoe 
bottoms abraded by sheet ice, and pant- 
ing up rocky portages bunkered with gul- 
lies and blow-downs, it was a matter of 
bucking drifts and balancing a tarpaulined 
load on its creaking toboggan and search- 
ing for a sheltered camp site in that Never- 
Never Land of muffling white. 

But it seemed a cleaner world. Diana, 
ofa clear night, could see the brittle sharp- 
ness of the northern stars against the blue- 
black sky, followed by the marching spears 
and pennons of the lights, the flaming gold 
and rose and green of the aurora that made 
the wearied traveler feel there could be an 
inalienable majesty even in desolation. 

But any momentary peace it brought to 
her soul was bought at a price. She was 
slow in getting used to her snowshoes, and 
" mushing" on them brought an entirely 
new ache to her legs. Her feet troubled 
her more than she was willing to admit. 
She also understood, at last, why Lindall 
carried along his clumsy little wooden 
snow goggles. For that wintry sun not 
only bothered her eyes; it also combined 
with the wind to burn and darken her face. 
But she learned how to follow the mushers’ 
trail, four hours at a time, and even take 
her turn at hauling the sled, and, after a 
brief rest and a mug-up, to push on again 
for another grueling four hours. 


HE was becoming, she found, both less 

exacting in her demands and less finical 
in her habits. If their hastily made ban- 
nock and “rose bread" proved to be gray 
instead of white, she accepted it as a con- 
dition of camp life. She learned how to 
bathe in snow water and *' brush ” the tent 
floor deep enough to keep out the wintry 
earth dampness. When her second tooth- 
brush was lost she used, in its place, a lit- 
tle mat of folded burlap. She became rec- 
onciled to split peas, the musher's best 
food, and acquired a liking for grease 
cakes. She dutifully cooked and washed 
dishes. She kept up with the line, and 
waited, as eager as the others, for the 
periodic “boil-up” of acrid tea and the 
brief rest by the wayside before pushing 
on again. She was glad when they had 
rabbit. She even learned to eat stewed 
porcupine, first singed down to the flesh, 
and spruce partridge and kukamish fried in 
lard, licking the last of the gravy from her 
fingers as she sat in tent or tilt. 

When her last towel wore out, she made 
another from the canvas of one of Big 
John’s empty flour sacks. When her last 
precious cake of hand soap wore away 
Lindall showed her how to make soap of 
her own, by leaching wood ashes and boil- 
ing the lye down with what animal fat 
could be spared for the purpose. It was a 
soft soap, solidifying only with cold. But 
she treasured it in an old baking-powder 
tin, knowing, as she made grudging use of 
that biting emulsion, that a little of it 
could go along way. But she still managed 
to bathe. She learned how to wash her 
body, as efficiently as a cat, behind a 
blanket in a. steam-misted tent, standing 
over an old lard pail, ankle deep in balsam 
brush, with her bagging for a towel. 


S SHE did so, it is true, she more than 
once thought of how lightly she had 
accepted the luxuries of Oakhurst, where 
the inventiveness of unconsidered experts 
had made existence so easy for her. Shere- 
membered the casualness with which she 
had accepted call bells and light switches 
and slender-handled faucets, her own warm 
and glimmering bathroom, with its needle 
shower and its long and sarcophaguslike 
tub and its mirrored cabinets and its 
shelves of unguents, where she had neither 
to fetch nor carry, and her maid, at the 
turn of a hand, caused hot water so mi- 
raculously to flow and as miraculously to 
disappear again. 
In the daily toil of the trail, she found, 
there were sweat and dirt. Clothes be- 
came worn and had to be patched. Holes 
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“ʻI DON'T SEE how 
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gets home at night, tired as a dog, and 
all his wife gives him for dinner is cold 
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in summer, too. It’s Pyrex Ware that’s 
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what hours of work it saves me! I baked 
this whole dinner in 30 minutes—and 
kept cool on the porch while it was bak- 
ing. With Pyrex Ware, you not only bake 
at lower temperatures—you cook, serve 
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cutting your dishwashing two-thirds.’ 


“Jack said: ‘For Heaven’s sake, buy 
some more Pyrex Ware, if it helps you 
to get a dinner like this.’ 
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appeared in stocking feet and had to be 
darned. Dishes had to be washed with 
camp ashes to cut the grease. Fish had to 
be gutted and animals had to be skinned 
and dressed. It was, in a way, neolithic in 
its barbarity. But some inner determina- 
tion kept her from surrendering com- 
pletely to the grossness of life. She re- 
mained, through it all, stubbornly fastidi- 
ous in spirit. 

If Diana hardened in both muscle and 
mind, she also became more self-immersed. 
She knew that the seasoned Labradoreans 
with whom she traveled had quietly looked 
for her collapse along the trail. But she 
disappointed them. She continued to pull 
her weight. She did so with a quiet-eyed 
stoicism, knowing that life depended on 
what was carried along with one, where a 
woolen blanket could be worth its weight 
in bank notes, and a bag of flour could 
take on a value unknown in the trading 
places of the world, where an ax or a match 
safe would mark the narrow hair line be- 
tween death and life. And the Height-o’- 
Landers even parted from her with a new 
respect, as they dropped off, pair by pair, 
to seek out their lonely forest tilts and set 
their winter trap lines. 


'HAT respect was, in a way, a reciprocal 

one. For Diana had more than once 
marveled at the lore of these illiterate fur 
gatherers. They knew little of the world as 
she knew it. But they knew their Labra- 
dor. They knew it lake by lake, and rapid 
by rapid, rampick by rampick and lob- 
sticked hill by hill. The trail that was a 
blank page to her was to them a crowded 
chronicle of signals and warnings and 
signs. Their country, to her, was still an 
unmapped wilderness, with one lonely 
vista bewilderingly like another. To their 
trained eyes it was a crowded page of text, 
packed with meaning and underscored 
with memories. 

She began to understand what Lindall 
had meant when he said that in a new 
land you must always learn from the na- 
tives. And she was willing enough to follow 
unquestioningly along the trail which Big 
John Bechard was now breaking for them. 
Yet Big John was not, she could see, 
overly happy in parting with his “boys.” 
He became silent and irascible and a little 
suspicious of the sanity of the two stran- 
gers from outside who seemed satisfied to 
winter in a country that could scarcely 
support an Eskimo. Since the passing of 
the caribou, he contended, no white man 
had a right in that lerra incognita of snow- 
covered rocks. And he was worried about 
his dwindling food supply. 

It was as Diana was lashing the tarpau- 
lin over her sled load, on the fourth morn- 
ing under Big John’s sullen leadership, 
that Lindall came and stood beside her. 
He looked strangely paleolithic in his 
patched and ragged clothes. The skin on 
his cheek bones, she also observed, was 
drawn tight and seemed as dark as old 
leather. 

“Big John’s going to turn back,” an- 
nounced her trail mate. “He says this is 
his last day.” 

“What will you do?” asked Diana, do- 
ing her best to speak quietly. 

“Go on,” answered Lindall, “if you’re 
willing." 

“Of course I'm willing," was her an- 
swer. 

“There’s an Indian camp four or five 
sleeps ahead, according to Big John. We'll 
push through there, and get a dog team 
and guides." 


JEER food supply, she knew, was get- 
ting dangerously low. It was three 
days, she remembered, since they had 
seen even a hare or a ptarmigan. 

“And then what?” she asked, trying to 
keep the listlessness out of her voice. 

“Then we will go on and find Mark,” 
was Lindall’s quiet-noted reply. 

“Are you sure of your route?” she 
asked, wondering if his assurance was 
merely pretense, a sheltering hand be- 
tween her and too-hard realities. 

"I'm reasonably sure," he told her. 
“But you'll have to take my word for it.” 





“All right,” she acquiesced as she knotted 
the end of her lashing line. 

She was neither glad nor sorry, the next 
morning, when Big John left them to back- 
trail to his furring grounds. If she was 
depressed by any passing sense of deser- 
tion, as she and her trail mate mushed on 
alone, she made an effort to conceal that 
depression. And, on their third day of soli- 
tary traveling, she felt her faith in her com- 
panion confirmed. For Lindall, on that 
day, stumbled on a lob-sticked spruce 
from which a tatter of bleached cloth flut- 
tered in the wind. On the blazed base of 
the tree they could see, still decipherable, 
Mark Selden’s name, above a date not 
quite so decipherable. 


'HAT scrawl on a gum-streaked face of 

forest wood seemed, to Diana, to bring 
her brother reassuringly closer to her. She 
went on, buoyed up by a foolish revival of 
hope. Yet two days later, when they came 
to what Lindall described as Dead Indian 
Rapids, she experienced a corresponding 
droop of spirits. For above the snowdrifts 
they found the cross and cairn which 
Halidon had built there. 

Lindall reminded her that it merely 
marked the burying place of two renegade 
Montagnais. He seemed to accept it as 
little more than a landmark confirming his 
route. But that lonely grave depressed 
Diana more than she was willing to admit. 

“Tt’s the living we're looking for," Lin- 
dall curtly announced, “and not the dead.” 

"But everything seems dead, in this 
country," she said, staring about at the 
desolation. She pressed closer to him, 
where he stood dark against the wind- 
ribbed snowdrifts. Her face, under her 
worn fur parka with its fox-skin fringe, 
had a beaten look. 

“What is it?” asked Lindall, perplexed 
by an expression that was new to him. 

“Would you mind," she asked quite 
humbly, “holding me close to you for a 
moment or two?" 

He took her in his arms and held her 
rough-clad and dolorously slender body 
close to his own frost-rimed body. She 
stood, quite silent, with her head resting 
on his shoulder. 

“There doesn’t seem much left," she 
said, without raising her face. 

“We mustn't give up," he contended, 
wondering as to the source of that mood 
of surrender. 

She drew a deeper breath and tied the 
ends of her trailing woolen sash tighter 
about her waist. "No, we mustn't give 
up," she acknowledged. And she took her 
turn, passively enough, in helping to haul 
the heavily loaded juniper sled on across 
the white and interminable hill tiérs that 
melted into a sky line left blood red by the 
setting sun. XII 


IANA wondered why Lindall, when 
they came to the level floor of a 
frozen lake that offered them an easier 
right of way for their sled, clung so stub- 
bornly to the heavily indented shore line. 
“We're in for a drifter,” he told her 
when she spoke about it. 

“What does that mean?” she asked, 
conscious only of a lowering ceiling of 
clouds that was darkening their world to 
a ghostlike grayness. 

"It means a blizzard," he answered, 
peering through the gray light for the next 
point of land. 

She knew, an hour later, that he was 
right. The sharpening wind brought flur- 
ries of granulated snow that whipped 
stinging against their faces. It buffeted 
against them, as tangible as the pressure 
of water on their leaning bodies. It tore 
between them, blotting out both shoe and 
sled tracks. 

"We must keep together," was Lin- 
dall's shouted warning. “ When we're sure 
of firewood we'll lay up.” 

It was his intention, apparently, to buck 
the flailing wind and snow until he got to 
thelake end. But the storm was too much 
for them. The subzero rush of air, with 
its flying lashes of ice, took the very breath 
from their bodies. It made them feel 
naked. It blinded their eyes and cut into 
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their skin. It beat down their resistance 
and buffeted them into panting helpless- 
ness. And they were compelled to fight 
their way inshore and seek the shelter of 
a thinly wooded valley overhung by a 
striated rock wall. 

They could not entirely escape the 
wind. But, in that comparative calm, they 
could once more breathe and see. And 
when Lindall bagged a dozen storm-numbed 
spruce partridges in a valley thicket where 
he was floundering for wood, Diana re- 
fused to surrender to the hopelessness that 
was tugging at her wind-abused body. 

“Well den up here," he shouted to 
her across the streaked grayness between 
them. And Diana joined him in the task 
of scooping away the snow. 

But they had trouble, both in clearing 
the ground and getting up the tent. The 
driving white blanket rolled in on them, 
even in the half shelter of the hill. And 
twice, with the rising snow filling their lit- 
tle cellar between the spruces, their tent 
blew over on them. They had to grub 
down to the rock and caribou moss for 
stones with which to anchor the flapping 
side walls. They had to cut extra shoring 
poles for the roof. And while Diana scooped 
out the intruding ground drift and brushed 
the floor deep with balsam branches and 
unearthed their belongings from the half- 
buried sled, Lindall, busy with his ax, 
floundered back and forth with firewood. 


HE was wet and tired and a little out of 
breath before the tent was finally an- 

chored and the little sheet-iron stove set 
up. But it surprised her to discover, once 
the door flaps were tied tight against their 
howling enemy, how the narrow grotto 
between the smoke-stained canvas could 
become a place of warmth and peace. The 
very drifts that deepened about them be- 
came benevolent. The accumulating snow 
converted the tent into a meetchwop and 
an igloo combined, armoring it against 
both cold and wind. It buried them so 
deep, in fact, that Lindall had to tunnel a 
molelike passageway out to his woodpile 
and latrine. It blanketed them in silence. 

Diana’s one fear was that it would choke 
up the end of the battered little vent pipe 
that went up through their sagging roof. 
But the pipe heat, Lindall assured her, 
would take care of that. And once her 
clothing was dried out, Diana knew an 
unexpected sense of comfort. She liked 
even the friendly mixture of steam and 
smoke mist that filled their dimly lighted 
little room. She liked the balsamic smell 
of the floor brush. Even the aroma of dry- 
ing wool and babiche seemed companion- 
able and solacing. And when they mixed 
and baked a double pan of sour-dough- 
risen bread she sniffed hungrily at the 
brown crust and proclaimed its perfume 
to be heavenly. 

They denned up there for three days, 
until the storm had blown itself out. They 
ate and slept and washed and mended. 
Diana, when darkness descended upon 
them, would light one of the kit candles 
and patch worn moccasins while Lindall 
oiled his gun and repaired a broken snow- 
shoe and marked off another day and made 
his accustomed entries in the little dog- 
eared notebook where he kept recorded 
his landmarks and mileage. 


JANA had wondered, more than once, 

why he was so painstaking about such 
things. But she was beginning to see the 
need for them. For all sense of time, she 
realized, was slipping away from her. She 
felt, in the quietness of that drift-buried 
tent, that the clock of the world had 
stopped. She felt that they were alone on 
a lost world, a world that could never 
again swing back to its accustomed orbit. 
And that, in turn, gave birth to a teasing 
desolation of spirit, an inner restlessness 
that cried out for some companionship 
which was being denied her. 

She wondered, as her eyes rested on 
Lindall, if he, too, knew that feeling. She 
had not, she remembered, always been 
fair with him. She was not without her 
surges of gratitude. But he did little, she 
also realized, to make that gratitude easier 
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to articulate. And those softer impulses 
had been followed, more than once, by 
moods of waywardness, when she had been 
as snappy and sullen as an overdriven 
Husky. She was always sorry for these, 
once the mood had passed, even though 
she nursed her womanly regrets that they 
made so little impression on her trail com- 
panion. 

They were, she assumed, the result of 
fatigue. And she fathomed the fact that 
toil could insulate the emotions. The dan- 
ger, she told herself, lay in idleness, in 
idleness like the present, when the lethal 
fogs of weariness no longer prevented her 
from thinking and feeling. 

“Do you hate me for bringing you 
here?” she asked out of the quietness that 
was broken only by the singing of the 
little sheet-iron stove. 


pat question seemed to startle Lin- 
dall. The estimative glance with which 
he swept her even carried a note of disap- 
proval. 

“T should be asking that,” he con- 
tended. He went on knotting a thong of 
rawhide about the split rim of his snow- 
shoe. 

Diana smiled, a trifle willfully, at what 
seemed like a retreat into cover. “Couldn’t 
you be a little kinder to me?” she ques- 
tioned. She put down the knitted woolen 
stocking from the top of which she was 
unraveling enough wool to darn its worn- 
out heel. The stocking, she noticed, was 
slowly getting shorter. But there were 
circumstances, she told herself, under 
which cannibalism like that was justified. 
“Couldn’t you be a little kinder? "she re- 
peated, letting her gaze lock with Lin- 
dall's. 

He put the snowshoe aside and sat 
silent a moment. “Yes, very easily,” he 
acknowledged, “if you'll agree with me it 
is kindness." 

Her smile, as she thought that over, was 
a wintry one. “Does anything much mat- 
ter?” she asked. 

It was Lindall's turn to do a bit of 
thinking. “No, nothing much matters 
here," he finally said. “But we're not go- 
ing to stay here." 

“We may have to,” she dolorously re- 
minded him. 

“Once we're sure of that," he conceded, 
“we can burn our bridges behind us.” 

* But you're all I have, Steve," she said 
in the sweep of that tide of surrender. 

“Yes, we're trapped together," he ac- 
knowledged. “And there's one thing we've 
got to remember. After an animal's caught 
in a trap, it never eats. No matter how 
hungry it may be, it gets no joy out of the 
bait food close beside it.” 

“What does that mean?” she asked. 

“Tt means that until we find Mark, un- 
til our one overshadowing question is an- 
swered, we can't think much about our- 
selves. We'd only be cheating our own 
hearts.” 


HE sat back in the candlelight, with a 

small sigh of relinquishment. “And you 
don't hate me?” she asked, consoled a lit- 
tle by the studied grimness of his face. He 
was denning up, she suspected, in his own 
shielding snow banks of austerity. He 
was, after all, a little afraid of her. “You 
couldn’t hate me, could you, Steve?” she 
provocatively inquired. She had noticed, 
more than once, how he had balanced 
things by hardening his voice when she 
deliberately softened her own. 

“TIl answer that when the time comes,” 
he said as he busied himself putting fresh 
wood on the fire. 

“Chivalrous Steve!" she murmured. 
Yet any trace of mockery that lurked in 
that murmur was largely defensive. For 
she knew it was the renewal of an armis- 
tice. It was an armistice, she remembered, 
in which she was supposed to play her 


part. 

When the weather cleared, and they 
were able to dig themselves out again, 
Diana took to the trail with an oddly 
quietened spirit. Life, she found, was 
humbling her. And it was teaching her, at 
the same time, how calm could come after 
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Tet Princess Aleka Rostislav firmly 
believes “variety is the spice of life,” is 
seen in the two party suggestions she gave 
me the other day. The first is a new type of 
muffin which, according to the Princess, is a 
great fávorite"with members of Chicago's 
smart young set and particularly suited for 
bridge luncheons. 


"BUFFINS" is the name Princess Rostislav 
gives these new-type muffins. As she says, 
“T make them from Bisquick and they really 
are so much more delicious and lighter that 
I christened them 'Buffins.'" The beauty 
of her suggestion is that anyone can make 
“Buffins” simply by following the recipe for 
muffins on the back of the Bisquick package. 


—— 
An Informal Treat. The other dish that 
Princess Rostislav gave me is, I think, a flash 
of sheer genius. It’s utterly new and unique 
and quite the smart thing for informal sup- 
pers. It’s called Chicken Livers and Mush- 
rooms a la Rostislav, and here’s the recipe: 


Chicken Livers and Mushroom a la Rostislav. 
Wash 34 lb. fresh mushrooms, remove 
stems and peel. Caps do not need to be 
peeled. Cut stems and caps in pieces. If 
canned mushrooms are used, drain well and 
slice thin. Clean from 4 to 6 chicken livers. 
Cut in pieces and then cook very 'gently 
with the mushrooms in 6 tbsp. butter for 20 
minutes. Blend in 6 tbsp. Gold Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour, and stir in 3 cups 
milk. Cook over hot water until thick and 
season carefully with salt and pepper. Serve 
on hot Bisquicks. 


We have tried Princess Rostislav's recipe for 
Chicken Livers in our Gold Medal Testing 
Kitchen and found it extremely simple. The 
dish is a glorious treat. Now about making 
the Bisquicks this recipe calls for. Remem- 
ber how easy they are to make. 


All you do is mix a little milk or water with 
Bisquick . . . roll and cut out the Bisquicks 
and pop them in the oven. All of which 
takes but 90 seconds by the clock and I 
promise you you’ve never had such fluffy, 
fleecy biscuits in your home. And that your 
husband will say the same thing. 
———— 

Accept Famous Book Free. Get a package of 
Bisquick from your grocer today. Note rec- 
ipes on package ... how many marvelous 


—— 

ey FAMILY SIZE 
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Princess Rostislav 


things it makes—in half the usual time. You'll 
say Bisquick is as necessary to cooking as 
your vacuum cleaner is to cleaning. 


Now—to induce you to try Bisquick for 
making these other dishes—and for a limited 
time—we are giving away absolutely free and 
as a gift to Bisquick users the most popular 
cookbook we have ever created, The Book 
of 101 Delicious Bisquick Creations. 


Beautifully illustrated in full colors and 
priced ordinarily at 25c a copy, it contains 
“101” time, labor, and money-saving recipes 
for making all kinds of biscuits, muffins, 
shortcakes, pies and pie crusts, waffles. And 
many smart, new novelty dishes for formal 
and informal entertaining. All sponsored by 
distinguished hostesses, movie stars, and 
famous chefs. To obtain free, simply follow 
instructions in coupon below. 


Caution —Genuine Bisquick — spelled 
B-I-S-Q-U-I-C-K—the unique invention of 
the millers of Gold Medal *'Kitchen-lested" 
Flour, has the “knack” or “trick” of perfect 
biscuits MADE INTO it, keeps fresh and sweet, 
and is accepted by the Committee on Foods 
of the American Medical Association as a 
pure food, truthfully advertised. Refuse 
cheap substitutes. 















GOLD MEDAL Foops, INCORPORATED 
Of Copr. 1934, General Mills, Inc. 
GENERAL MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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MAIL FOR Free BOOK | 


Berry Crocker, Desk LHJ-7 | 
Gold Medal Foods, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. l 
Dear Betty Crocker: En- 
closed please find One (1) | 
top from one (1) package of 
Bisquick (either large or | 
small size), for which please 
send my free copy of the l 



















Princess Rostislav's 
recipe is one of 101 
Delicious Creations. 


Book of 101 Delicious Bis- 


quick Creations. 


Namı 





Street or R.F.D. No. 





City... 3 
Nole: If you do'not care to send a Bisquick Box Top, | 
send 25¢ for book. 
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When you bake biscuits at home, use Bisquick to get perfect results. And remember 

—the easiest way to get delicious bread, rolls, cakes or pastry is to order them from R. 

your baker or through your grocer. For, with truly professional skill, your baker A 

transforms wheat—the “staff of life"—into tasty, appetizing, wholesome, mealtime 
delights. Get acquainted with your baker and his products. 
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SHOULD BLUSH WITH DISMAY 
AND CHAGRIN... 


for she tolerates a condition 
EPLORABLE 


all her friends 























ENTRUST YOUR Gav TO 


NOTHING LESS SURE THAN ODO-RO-NO 


OW the truth would hurt if some 

girls knew what others think of 
them for neglecting underarm per- 
spiration! How their ears would 
burn with shame! 

For your presence can be repul- 
sive to friends even when you your- 
self don't even dream that you're 
guilty of offensive underarm odor. 
And it’s a fault that confesses itself. 

For perspiration moisture in the 
confined armpit quickly forms an 
acid that ruins dresses and turns 
friends away. Even your bath won’t 
save you, after a few minutes. 

But Odorono, a physician’s for- 


mula, protects you so completely that 
your mind is free of all fear of 
offending. And by checking, com- 
pletely, all underarm moisture, it 
saves dresses from ruinous stains. 


ODO-RO-NO IS SURE 


For quick, convenient use, choose 
Instant Odorono. Used daily or every 
other day, it gives complete, con- 
tinuous protection. 

For longest protection or special 
need, use Odorono Regular faith- 
fully twice a week. Both Odoronos 
have the original sanitary applicator. 
Both come in 35c and 60c sizes. 
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Mever Fails You 


urn Murer, Tue Oponowo Co., Inc. 


R 
Dept. J-74, 191 Hudson St., New York City 
e e (In Canada, address P.O. Box 2320, Montreal) 
I enclose 10c for a special introductory bottle 
- of Odorono with original sanitary applicator. 


(Check the type you wish to try) . . . 
[O Instant Odorono CO Odorono Regular 


Name....... - - - 
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tempest and how beauty, of a sort, could 
sometimes flower out of ugliness. 

For the blizzard had done strange things 
to her world. It had muffled its hardness 
in a new sense of peace. It made her 
marvel at the loveliness of snow. The 
wind, she saw, could do fantastic things 
to it, carving it into crested waves, ribbing 
it into wavering designs like watered silk, 
placing damascened crowns on down-bent 
fir tops edged with opal and emerald, hol- 
lowingout littleamphitheaters about rocks 
and tree boles, piling up long and lonely 
windrows, one beside the other, until the 
landscape looked like a gently heaving sea 
solidified overnight into marble and mother- 
of-pearl. It placed a towering miter of 
alabaster on a rock, a scimitar-sharp curv- 
ing cornice over a cliff edge, a fairy coterie 
of skyscrapers on the huddled tops of the 
spruces. In some places it rounded and 
softened every line and plane, molding 
them into definitely tender curves, mak- 
ingthem marmoreal, with a delusive touch 
of the voluptuous in their interflowing 
convolutions of chastity. 


IHERE was, Diana soon discovered, 

also the recurring miracles of sunlight 
on snow, light and color that were never 
quite the same. There was the blue white 
ofa windless morning, the flat marble gray 
that came with passing cloud shadows, the 
pallid salmon pink that fell with the lower- 
ing sun across westering drifts. Some- 
times this pink paled to lilac, and some- 
times it deepened to a wine glow, so that 
the sapphire-tufted crests, about the time 
of sunset, were edged by a deeper Bur- 
gundy red, backed by hollows of opal and 
amethyst. 

Sometimes, too, the diamond dust in 
the air turned the snow fields to meadows 
of iridescent splendor that made the eyes 
ache. It turned the hill slopes into span- 
gled stretches of purple and rose and gold 
and orange interweaving on a sparkling 
tapestry of tumbled pylons and columns 
and plinths, fluted and cut and crosscut 
by the blade of the wind. 

It was, she knew, largely a matter of 
refrangible rays. But it seemed like a mir- 
acle of sculpture and painting combined. 
Even a stronger puff of wind, blowing a 
ragged snow cloud along a lake surface 
against the sun, could convert that cloud 
into a drifting curtain of rainbow colors 
with ethereal edgings of frost lace. And 
even a snowshoe trail, breaking the virgin 
white of new-fallen snow, could be a thing 
of beauty, the lonely purple-edged racket 
prints trailing back behind them like the 
prolonging wake ofa ship at sea, frame mold 
by frame mold, as far as the eye could 
perceive. 

It was that new-found sense of clean- 
ness in the world about her, Diana as- 
sumed, that kept her from sharing in Lin- 
dall's elation when they came to the Mon- 
tagnais camp. She should have been glad, 
she knew, to see human beings again. But 
the dirt and destitution of that camp de- 
pressed her. And the Indians with whom 
Lindall carried on his barterings seemed a 
sullen and sorry lot, with their lean and 
howling huskies and their equally lean 
and ill-clad children. Nor was she more 
favorably impressed by the two long- 
limbed bucks whom Lindall finally in- 
duced to break trail for him toward the 
Land of the Big Water. Their dogs were 
old and mangy; their food supply of fish 
and seal was as foul smelling as their own 
persons; and their medium of communica- 
tion was a grunting pantomime inter- 
spersed with a few words of pidgin Eng- 
lish picked up at the coast fisheries. 


IANA resented their presence. She 

resented their morose silences and the 
lethargy of their ill-nourished bodies and 
the childlike gluttony that went ill with 
their dwindling grub bags. She resented 
their jabbering quarrels as to routes and 
their accruing resentment against Lindall's 
ever-increasing demand for haste. The one 
thing that made them endurable was their 
belief in a back-country rumor that a 
white man had been seen by caribou hunt- 
ers, three moons before—a solitary white 
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man who wore bearskin like an Innuit and 
speared fish in the lake country beyond 
the Barrens. 

But the lake country, they contended, 
was no-good country. They gesticulated 
and argued as to trails and detours; they 
complained of mysterious sicknesses; they 
dolorously pantomimed over the depletion 
of their food supply. It was a bad country, 
they repeated, into which the white man 
was heading. 

Lindall merely hardened against their 
sullenness. ‘‘ We'regoing to push through,” 
he proclaimed. And two hours later when 
they told him, not without a morose satis- 
faction all their own, that they were in a 
blind canyon which meant several miles of 
back trailing, Lindall went angrily ahead 
to look over the terrain. 


IANA, as she waited, saw the taller of 

the two Montagnais unlashing the tar- 
paulin that covered the sled load. When 
she quietly approached him she discovered 
that he was pilfering food from one of the 
grub bags. She could see him stuffing the 
last of their chopped beef into his greasy 
belt pack. Every ounce, she knew, was 
precious, and her cry of protest was a 
naturally indignant one. 

The Indian, chewing on a mouthful of 
dried beef, regarded her with an insolently 
indifferent eye. 

“Put it back," she shouted, pointing to 
the half-filled pouch at his waist. But he 
pretended not to understand her. When 
she reached out, to take possession of the 
bag, he caught her roughly by the arms. 
His quick push of resentment sent her 
backward, full length on the snow. 

Lindall, hurrying back to the sled, was 
a witness of that encounter, without com- 
prehending its meaning. His reaction to it 
was instantaneous. He caught up the dog 
whip lying beside the sled and brought the 
heavy butt down on the half-turned head 
of the Montagnais. The Indian crumpled 
up, a ragged sprawl on the trodden ex- 
panse of white. 

Lindall regarded him with an indifferent 
eye as he lay there. He waited until the 
stunned body showed signs of life again. 
Then, having motioned for the second 
Montagnais to help his muttering camp 
mate to his feet, the white man with the 
steel-cold eyes confronted them. 

“Touch that woman,” he proclaimed, 
“and I'll kill you both.” 

There was little doubt as to his mean- 
ing. But Lindall, to bring it home to them, 
reached in under the tarpaulin and took 
out his magazine rifle. And his pantomime 
with the firearm, as he illustrated his in- 
tentions to the two silent Montagnais, was 
both brief and graphic. 

“Now marche!” commanded the white 
man. “Get your dogs going! And if you 
lie to me again about blind trails I'll cut 
your hearts out. Do you understand? Get 
going! Mush!” 

The Montagnais started forward, in 
sullen obedience. But Diana noticed that 
Lindall, for the rest of the day, kept his 
magazine rifle close at his side. 
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IANA was conscious of a sense of 

strain as they moved on through the 
wintry silences. Lindall, she observed, 
formed the habit of always sleeping with 
the rifle close beside him. It did not add to 
her peace of mind when he casually sug- 
gested that she might carry the lighter 
shotgun and keep it under her blanket at 
night. 

Yet nothing outwardly happened. And 
they were kept busy breaking trail and 
foraging for wood. For the country through 
which they were pressing was one of 
glacier-scored granite saddlebacks that 
yielded them scarcely enough fuel for their 
tent stove. When nothing better offered, 
they scooped down through the snow with 
their snowshoes and found creeping willow 
and caribou moss, which, when luck was 
with them, they could shake dry and coax 
intoa flame. But the smell of the smolder- 
ing moss was obnoxious and the heat 
that came from it was pathetically in- 
adequate. (Continued on Page 60) 
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7 TO GLORIFY 


ond simplify! 


YOUR SUMMER MEALS 


@ It sounds a bit contradictory, doesn't it?. . . to glorify 
and to simplify, both at once. But many a smart hostess 
knows that it's easily done . . . like this: 

FIRST— lay in a supply of the ready-cooked, tinned 
delicacies prepared by the Libby chefs. There's a posi- 
tively inspiring selection. Corned Beef, marvelously mild 
and delicious (the largest-selling Corned Beef in the 
world). Spicy little Vienna Sausages. Lunch Tongue, 
smooth-textured, delicate. Corned Beef Hash — a won- 
derful Corned Beef Hash, with lots of meat and a real 
homemade flavor. An incomparable Deviled Ham. Each 
oneisamasterpiece— capable of attending single-handed 
to the glorifying business. As for the simplifying— well, 
all of tbese meats are ready to serve. 

SECOND — put the meats in the ice box to chill. 
Then apply yourself to the nice, cool, ladylike job of 
garnishing. Radish roses, ripe olives, deviled eggs . . . 
you can devise so many smart little, gay little touches. 


THIRD — assemble your meats and garnishes; add 
bread and butter and something cold to drink. And 
there is a perfect cold supper . . . for the family or guests. 


Why don't you make a note now of these various 
Libby Delicacies? Corned Beef, Corned Beef Hash, 
Vienna Sausages, Deviled Ham, Lunch Tongue. They 
mean money saved as well as time. All solid meat with 
no waste, they are most economical. You can get them 
from your grocer. Libby, MSNeill & Libby, Chicago. 












A whole glorified, delectable meal on a single platter ! 
Quick and easy and cool, to prepare and to eat. The 






ready-cooked meats are Libby’s Lunch Tongue, 






Corned Beef, Vienna Sausages. Suggested garnishes: 






deviled eggs on lettuce; radish roses; artichoke 
hearts; and Libby’s Ripe Olives. And don’t forget 
an accompanying jar of Libby’s Mustard! 


“PICNIC MEALS ON THE PORCH ARE FUN!” 
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“HOW CONVENIENT! AND 
SPECIAL PRICES, TOO!” 






On hot nights have picnic suppers on the porch or 
in the garden! All of Libby's Meats make delicious, 
satisfying sandwich fillings, but we specially recom- 
mend the Deviled Ham. It Has such a different, in- 
triguing flavor. Try it for party “appetizers” too. 
Libby’s goes through a pastry tube with the greatest 












of ease, and its tangy flavor is just what’s needed. 





See your grocer’s grouped 
display of Libby’s ready- 


— to-serve Meats. Note his 

S Cui special prices. You can 
2 S; save yourself time and 
Rh 3 money by laying in a sup- 
ply, right now, of these 

table-ready delicacies. 
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Warder 
J feta day! 


HE WORLD'S greatest gossips are your 


slippers . . . the ones you wear at home. 
What a lot they tell about you! 


When your slippers are smart, trim Daniel 
Greens, they say: "Here is a person who 
refuses to be ill-groomed even in her informal 
moments." 

And why not be well-shod at home? Daniel 
Green slippers cost no more, in terms of last- 
ing wear. Comfort and beauty are built in 
from the very foundation . . . where quality 
always must start. The Daniel Green Com- 
pany, Dolgeville, N. Y. 

` * * 
(Avove) The "Arlene"... Silken triangles in peach and 
angel-pink bound in fine gold kid. The soft, enchanting 
colors are produced by an exclusive Daniel Green pro- 


cess. Though this slipper looks so delicate, it is built 
on a solid foundation for fit and wear and comfort. 


IIIS PSP UPS PPP PSP PPS PS PSUPS 


Roe. 


Dainty mules or cozy Comfys... there's a Daniel 
Green style made just for your own special wants. 
Whatever the style and fabric, the quality never varies. 


DANIEL 
GREEN 


COMFY AND LEISURE FOOTWEAR 


ys 


NONE GENUINE WITHOUT IT 
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(Continued from Page 58) 

They both suffered, for the first time, 
from the cold. And since Lindall had de- 
cided to ration out what was left of their 
food, their resistance to sub-zero weather 
was definitely lowered. They tired easily 
and chilled overreadily in the wind that 
swept across their trail. Their bodies cried 
out for strong meat and fats, for suitable 
fuel with which to stoke the tired engines 
under their ragged furs. 

When Lindall had the luck to bag a hare 
or a ptarmigan or two they fell on it with 
a quiet savagery that betrayed the extent 
of their secret hunger. They even dis- 
dained the use of a knife and fork, groping 
for steaming portions in the camp pot, 
clutching with bare hands at a rabbit 
shank or a partridge leg, gnawing the bone 
clean of its last shred of meat and then 
cracking the bone and sucking out the 
marrow. In the gravy they dunked their 
unevenly cooked grease cakes, licking their 
fingers clean when it was all over. 


N? WORD of complaint escaped Diana. 
But her moist clothing, she noticed, 
more often threatened to freeze stiff with 
the cold at the mug-up rest by the wayside. 
And the warmth that came from their tea 
made with snow water did not stay with 
her long. She wakened more frequently in 
the night, for all her weariness, when the 
fire in the tent stove died down for lack of 
fuel. In the face of that cold the last bar- 
rier of reticence went down between them. 
The blanket with which Lindall divided 
the tent could no longer be spared for a 
curtain. 

“You'll have to sleep under this,” he 
told her, “until we stumble on firewood 
again." 

She was grateful for the extra blanket. 
But she felt selfish in usurping it. And the 
next night, when the cold became unbear- 
able, she moved closer to Lindall, so that 
one half of it might cover the tattered 
babiche of rabbit skin in which he was 
wrapped. She slept more comfortably 
there, for through her own worn babiche 
quilt she could feel the warmth of his body. 

They could, she realized, conserve heat 
in that way, sleeping side by side, oddly 
remote and yet oddly intimate, as close as 
two spoons resting in a cutlery case. 

Life, Diana realized, was humbling her. 
No comment, in those hours of strain, was 
made on the situation. But Lindall, she 
saw, seemed to sleep more comfortably 
when she was there beside him. And it 
consoled her to remember that she, too, was 
contributing to his comfort, through the 
radiated warmth of her own body. 

Anxiety, she could see, was leaving him 
more silent than usual. He was quietly 
watchful, where the two sullen-eyed Mon- 
tagnais were concerned, and once or twice 
he openly lost his temper with them. But 
his one object was to win through to coun- 
try where they could find firewood. For 
he wanted, he proclaimed, to be warm 
again, for once in his life. 


HEN they dipped into a widening val- 

ley where spruce and juniper were 
thick along the slopes, a little of his old-time 
spirit returned to him. He was no longer 
afraid of the cold. He unearthed his ax file 
and sharpened his ax and struck off with 
empty sled to cut enough turns of fire- 
wood, as he expressed it, to roast a polar 
bear. 

How it happened he never entirely 
knew. It may have been impatience and 
the faulty coórdination of fatigue. It may 
have been due to the numbness of his 
chilled hands or to his uncertain stance in 
the snow. But an ax stroke went wrong. 
Instead of sinking into the spruce bole on 
which his foot was planted, the keen- 
edged blade struck through his worn moc- 
casin, cutting into the flesh to the bone. 

He stared down at the oozing blood 
reddening the snow, wondering why a 
wound so deep should bring with it so lit- 
tle pain. But his foot, he found, was use- 
less. It would, he mordantly surmised, be 
useless for some time. And that meant a 
lay-up in the wilderness, when a lay-up 
could be ill afforded. 


—— 


The cold, creeping into his body, 
prompted him to action. He did what he 
could to stanch the flow of blood, binding 
up the wound with his emptied belt bag, 
tied tight with a moccasin thong. Then, 
dragging the empty sled behind him, he 
crawled on all fours back to camp, leaving 
a thin trail of red as he went. 

He was glad that Diana, busy in the 
tent, was not a spectator of that return, 
But the sight of the blood, as he proceeded 
to wash and dress the wound, brought a 
sharp gasp of alarm from her. 

“Tt’s just a nick," he protested. And as 
a demonstration of his masterfulness, not- 
withstanding that nick, he hobbled out to 
the two watchful and silent Montagnais. 

“Get wood," he commanded. “Get big 
heap wood!” 

He watched them as they went sullenly 
off to do his bidding. But he was glad, 
once they were out of sight, to drop down 
on all fours and crawl back to the tent. The 
anxiety on Diana’s face disturbed him. But 
he still made light of his wound. 

“We’ll have to lay up for a few days,” 
he acknowledged as Diana, depressed by 
his pallor, brewed hot tea for him. 

“Then we're lucky,” she averred in her 
own effort at casualness, “to have lots of 
firewood on hand." 

“That ought to keep us comfortable,” 
he protested. 

But he was far from comfortable that 
night. His sleep, because of the pain in his 
foot, was both light and unsettled. He 
dreamed of ghostly figures creeping about 
his tent and of stealthy brown hands grop- 
ing and padding about the grub bags. 


HEN he found himself fully awake he 

thought, at first, that the darkness of 
night was merging into the retarded gray 
of dawn. But he realized from the waver- 
ing rise and fall of that light that it was 
merely the aurora borealis flashing its pen- 
nons across the high-arching sky. What 
perplexed him was the repeated sound of 
stealthy movements outside the tent, fol- 
lowed by a series of sharp dog yelps. 

Lindall struggled to his feet, for all his 
lameness, and stepped outside. There, in 
the light from the diminishing aurora, he 
saw the half-starved dog team hitched to 
the Montagnais’ sled. Beside it stood one 
of the Indians. And already lashed to the 
sled was a goodly portion of the white 
man’s outfit. 

Lindall knew what it meant. And he 
was determined to stop that flight. He 
would stop it, he decided as he tumbled 
back into the tent, even though he had to 
shoot them down in their tracks. 

“What is it?” called Diana, starting up 
from her sleep. He was stooping down, 
she could see, to pick up the magazine 
rifle that lay beside his rabbit-skin robe. 

But before he could answer her the 
taller of the two Montagnais had pushed 
his panting way into the tent. He reached 
for his knife as he came, knowing now that 
it was too late for deceit. 

He leaped catlike for Lindall before the 
white man could bring his rifle up. But 
Lindall, for all his foot wound, was unex- 
pectedly quick of movement. He warded 
off the knife blow, clutched at the Indian’s 
mittened wrist, and closed in on him. 

As they panted and twisted there, locked 
together, Diana remembered about the 
loaded shotgun under her blanket. She 
reached for it, brushed by the stamping 
feet beside her. She could not shoot, she 
saw, at such close quarters. But when her 
chance came, she decided, she could use 
the stock of her gun to club the twisting 
and bobbing head of the Montagnais. 








SHE was still waiting for that chance 
when the second Indian ran into the 
tent. Inhis hand he carried a fresh-cut turn 
of spruce, almost as thick as his arm. The 
white woman, with a contemptuous bunt 
of his bony shoulder, he sent hurtling over 
the camp stove, scattering the coals in the 
floor brush as the stove went over with 
her. At almost the same time he brought 
the end of the spruce bole down on the 
matted hair of the white man, who fell, 
stunned, to the ground. 
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ANT's SkiP-FLEA Powper. They kill 
eas, lice and ticks. Sold by druggists and 
pet supply dealers everywhere. 


Write for Free Dog Book « » 


Learn how to care for your dog, how to 
tell what ails him, how to treat his diseases 
We urge you to write for your free copy ol 
the famous SERGEANT's Doc Book 
eight pages. Illustrated. Contains 
tom Chart" that diagnoses dog ailments at 
a glance. It may save your dog's life, Get 
it at once. 

















Our own veterinarian will advise you 
without cost about your dog's health. 
Write fully. 
POLK MILLER 
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Richmond, Virginia 
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Dear Jene: Honolulu, May 2 


Just a note. Supper on the beach last 

night. They served me real DOLE 

Hawaiian Pineapple Juice. Perfectly 

delicious! Want me to send you some? 
Love, 


Jim 


Be a r 
aud thus is dps reply 
Dear Jim: Chicago, May 11 
Silly! Didn't you know you could get 
DOLE Pineapple Juice at our grocery 
store around the corner? Believe me, 
I wouldn't miss a morning without it! 


Love, 
Jane 











Diana, from where she lay, could see the 
two bronze-faced figures bend over him for 
a moment. She watched them, without 
moving, nursing her gun close to her pros- 
trate body, half stifled by the smoke from 
the overturned stove. She waited until, 
with nothing more than a nod of agree- 
ment, the two Montagnais made their 
escape from the tent. Then she struggled 
to her feet and ran after them. 

She could see them, in the uncertain 
light, as the whip cracked over the strain- 
ing dogs and the sled melted away along 
the blue-white valley slope. She shouted 
for them to stop, without quite knowing 
she was doing so. She was without mocca- 
sins or leggings, but she ran forward in the 
snow, raising her gun as she went. 

She shot after them, twice. But that 
double scattering of bird shot, at such a 
distance, entirely failed to reach them. So 
she ran back to the tent, to get Lindall’s 
rifle. 

But the tent brush, she discovered, was 
already on fire from the scattered stove 
coals. And in the midst of that smoke Lin- 
dall was lying helpless. 

She dragged him to the tent door, where, 
in her excitement, she flung a handful or 
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two of snow on his face. He merely 
groaned and turned away from her. Then 
she realized that the tent itself was in 
danger. So she gave her attention to the 
burning floor brush, smothering the fire 
with snow. When the last smoldering twig 
was quenched she found matches and a 
candle end and dragged Lindall back to 
his bedroll. Then, having closed the tent 
flaps, she righted the overturned stove and 
fitted together again the battered links of 
the vent pipe. 

She had the fire going, and a tea pail of 
snow water steaming above it, when Lin- 
dall opened his eyes and looked blinkingly 
about. 

“Anything wrong?” he asked, rather 
thickly. 

She did not answer for a moment, being 
busy in putting fresh wood on the fire. But 
she was able to force a smile as she looked 
down at him. 

“What’s wrong?” he repeated, sitting 
up on his ragged robe of babiche. 

She refused to let the smile on her face 
vanish. “‘Everything’s all right," she an- 
swered, with the valor of the undefeated. 


(To be Continued) 


THIRSTY WEATHER 


(Continued from Page 29) 


sweetened with the simple sirup while it 
is warm. 


ORANGE-PEKOE PUNCH is slightly more 
dressy. A pint of orange-pekoe tea made 
as directed forms the foundation. A pint 
of simple sirup is made and poured while 
hot over a grated fresh pineapple. The 
juice and grated rind of 6 lemons and 3 
oranges are also added, and the sirup is 
mixed with the tea. Strain the liquid after 
it has cooled partially and set aside to 
chill. When ready to serve, add white- 
grape juice or ginger ale to make one 
gallon, and for decoration add several 
fresh red raspberries to each glass. 


Tomato FLiP makes a refreshing drink 
for a hot summer noontide. Serve it with 
finger sandwiches of whole-wheat bread 
and butter, and no more satisfactory 
luncheon could be desired. Simply add 
the juice of 2 lemons and l4 cupful of 
orange or pineapple juice to 1 quart of 
tomato juice. Season to taste with salt 
and sugar, mix well, and serve in tall, 
dewy glasses half filled with cracked ice. 
For a garnish add wafer-thin lemon slices 
sprinkled with chopped water-cress leaves. 


CHERRY SANGAREE Calls for 2 cupfuls of 
juice from canned or stewed red cherries, 
the juice of 3 oranges and 2 lemons, 1 cup- 
ful of canned pineapple juice and 1 to 114 
cupfuls of simple sirup or 1 cupful of 
powdered sugar. Mix well, dilute with 3 
bottles of ginger ale, pour over ice and 
garnish with pitted deep-red cherries. 


FourtH-OF-JULY SORBET is midway be- 
tween a beverage and a sherbet, and will 
be the very thing for a small dance or a 
garden party. Boil 1 cupful of sugar and 
1% cupful of water to the thread stage, 
pour slowly over the stiffly whipped whites 
of 3 eggs and continue beating till cold. 
Then very gradually beat the meringue 
into 1 quart of raspberry ice, whipping it 
to a pink froth. Serve in slender glasses 
and top with 2 or 3 fresh raspberries and 
leaves. If you desire to serve the sorbet in 
more liquid form, the glasses may be half 
filled with it, then finished with a fizzy 
sparkling water. 


Ice cream is a wonderful addition to a 
summer beverage. Chocolate ice cream 
with orange juice and carbonated water is 
a most fascinating combination. Vanilla 
ice cream goes deliciously with sarsa- 
parilla, ginger ale or merely charged 
water, though any of the fruit sirups or a 


tablespoonful of maple sirup may be 
added for additional flavor. 

Fresh or evaporated milk is a good mixer 
too. This may please you: Pour 14 cupful 
of orange juice into a shaker, add ?4 cup- 
ful of evaporated milk, 114 teaspoonfuls 
of powdered sugar and 14 cupful of crushed 
ice. Shake madly, pour into slender glasses 
and top with a grating of chocolate. 


FOAMING COFFEE has a definite appeal 
to all coffee lovers. Make a quart of clear, 
rather strong coffee, strain and add sugar 
and cream to taste, while hot. Then pour 
slowly over the stiffly beaten yolks of 3 
eggs and add 1 teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Beat the whites of the eggs to a stiff, fine 
froth, incorporating 1 teaspoonful of 
granulated sugar for each egg. Pour the 
coffee over the egg whites, then pour the 
beverage back and forth from one large 
pitcher to another until it is foamy and 
light. Serve at once in tall glasses half 
filled with ice, topping each with a spoon- 
ful of whipped cream or ice cream. With 
chicken-salad sandwiches, or others of a 
substantial type, this beverage makes a 
wonderfully intriguing luncheon or supper. 


STRAWBERRY SYLLABUB for the chil- 
dren. Add 2 or 3 tablespoonfuls of straw- 
berry juice to each glass of rich milk, 
sweeten as desired, pour over cracked ice 
and shake till beady. Serve with bread- 
and-butter sandwiches, cut not too thin, 
for a picnic luncheon under the trees. 


Just a word more. Do see that the ice 
supply is never failing, that there is always 
at hand a good workable ice pick and ice 
crusher. The latter may be merely a 
wooden mallet with a strong canvas bag, 
or one of those very handy little machines 
that are to be found in the shops just now. 

A supply of straws, glass and otherwise, 
which are to be had in colorful variety, 
glass iced-tea spoons and an ice tub with 
tongs, also glasses appropriate to the 
beverages, are all quite important. And I 
would add several attractive trays—per- 
haps one or more of the little tray stands 
that are very inexpensive and most useful 
to summertime entertaining. Cocktail 
napkins, which can be had in amusing de- 
signs, are also useful. Then, to complete 
the equipment, there are your foundation 
sirups. Spend a morning in the kitchen 
now and then making up a nice supply of 
them to tuck away in a cool place and you 
will be all set for any sort of party, little, 
middle-sized or big, that calls for a long, 
cool, refreshing beverage. 
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CHEAP MUSTARD 
DROWNS OUT MY 
MELLOW FLAVOR 





ce of lO leading Makers 
of fine cheese say... 


“This unadulterated mustard blends perfectly 


with fine Swiss and American cheeses” 


WISS ON RYE—American on white 

—most popular of all sandwiches! And 
what more appetizing snack exists than 
these mellow cheeses—with their delicate 
flavor enlivened by the savory zest of a 
really good mustard. 

Leading makers of Swiss and American 
cheeses know that harsh, biting condiments 
quickly kill all the delightful flavor of 
their products. And when they approve 
French’s Mustard, you may be very 
sure it is because they know this mus- 
tard has just the right piquancy that 
blends so appetizingly with these cheeses. 

Only the very superior grades of mus- 
tard seeds, distilled vinegar and spices go 
into French’s Mustard. Cheap mustards 
are often made from cheap and inferior in- 
gredients—they frequently contain artificial 


FRENCHS MUSTARD 


IN TWO SIZES—9-oz. 15¢; 6-oz. 10¢ 


preservatives. French’s Mustard contains 
no adulterants and no artificial preserva- 
tives. It has a piquancy and depth of 
flavor which make it a rare treat with 
cheese, meats and salad dressings. 


Just try French’s yourself and you will 
never use any other brand. 
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What To Do 
About The Child Who “Hates” Cereals 


And — A Way That Works Wonders In Getting Him To Eat A Big Breakfast 


Try This Marvelous New Creation That 
Now Brings Whole Wheat in Flakes as 
Light as Snowflakes . . Crispy, Crunchy, 
Golden-brown Flakes with All the Gaiety, 
All the Allure of A French Confection 


(74 


A Dish That With Milk or Cream and Sugar and 
Some Kind of Fruit Makes A Meal $o Nour- 
ishing It's Called "The Breakfast of Champions” 





Accepted by The Committee On Foods of The 
American Medical Association as a Pure Food, 
Honestly Advertised 


INS in answer to the question so many mothers are 
asking— *What Can I Do To Get My Child to Like 
Cereals?"—comes a very simple solution. And—one that is 
acceptable to leading child authorities. 


They say that, due to the serious digestive disturbances 
often resulting from emotional "'scenes," no child should 
ever be coaxed or forced to eat a cereal he “hates.” Instead, 
a child should be served a cereal he will eat willingly! 


If you agree with their thinking on this subject, then you 
are urged to try this amazing new whole wheat creation. 
For it brings whole wheat, at last, in a ready-to-serve form 
that children adore. 

A new and unique form of the most basic of all cereals for 
human consumption. A form so marvelously delicious and 
enticing that children revel in it like a party dish—will eat 
it absolutely without coaxing, commanding. 

It’s whole wheat in flakes as light as snowflakes. Crispy, 
crunchy, golden-brown flakes having all the gaiety, all the 
allure of a French Confection. 

Yet that, with abundant milk and sugar, makes a dish 
which, together with some kind of fruit, comprises a break- 
fast that builds strong bones, red blood, solid flesh. And— 
gives the energy the growing child needs for work or play. 
In short, this new development of the millers of famous 
Gold Medal “Kitchen-tested” Flour is a magic transforma- 


LOU GEHRIG 


SAYS: 


* certainly will go on record that 
Wheaties with plenty of milk or 
cream and sugar and some kind of 
fruit is the ‘Breakfast of Champions." 


“I know that any boy or girl—or any 


Dad or Mother, either, for that 
matter—will find thata big bowlful 
of Wheaties every morning is just 
the right thing to start the day out 
right. They keep you ‘feeling like a 
million’ ali day long. 

“So take a tip from me—if you want 
something that tastes swell and 
something that gives you the old 
pepand steam, start eating Wheaties 
every morning.” 









SAY! 
THE ONE WHO HATED CEREAL 


| THOUGHT YOU WERE 








HE DID- UNTIL I 





MOM, CN | HAVE ANOTHER 
DISH OF CEREAL,PLEASE? 






TRIED WHEATIES, 






NOW LOOK AT HIM 






tion of the “necessary” food, whole wheat, into one that's 
marvelously light and tempting. 

The name of this whole wheat creation is Wheaties. And it's 
supremely delicious, served with milk or cream and sugar. 
If you believe in whole wheat for yourself and child—you 
are urged to try Wheaties. 


All The Mineral, Vitamin 
Containing Elements Retained 


In the manufacture of Wheaties, none of the bran, contain- 
ing valuable phosphorus and iron, none of the germ (that 
partofthe wheat berry where nature has stored up essential 
vitamins A, B, E, and G) has been removed. All the carbo- 
hydrates that provide energy, all the protein that builds 
healthy flesh; all these are retained in Wheaties. 


Another point, accepted by the American Medical Associa- 
tion's Foods Committee, is that whole wheat, from which 
Wheaties are made, contains nearly twice the body-building 
protein and a greater percentage of minerals than even 
such commonly used foods as corn or rice. 


Wheaties cost but 15c the package—enough for a week. 
Yet the special type of wheat they're made from is far 
superior to best grades of ordinary wheat. Do you wonder 
why millions of homes *'switched" to Wheaties last year? 
Why this dish with some kind of fruit is called—by such 
stars of sport as Jimmy Foxx, Lou Gehrig and many others 
—“The Breakfast of Champions” ? 


Get Wheaties at your grocer's. Ask for by name— W-H-E-A- 
T-I-E-S. You'll be glad you did. 1314* 


Gotp MEDAL Foops, 





MANY GROCERS 
ARE FEATURING 


2 PACKAGE 
Specials 


ON WHEATIES— 
LOOK FOR THEM 


€ 

















INCORPORATED 


Copr. 1934 by General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





of 
GENERAL MiLLS, INC., 


WHEATIES" 


WITH ABUNDANT MILK OR CREAM, 
SUGAR AND SOME KIND OF FRUIT 








BY MARION L. FAEGRE 


A cHiLp's manners should spring from 
his feelings, and unless we can guide him 
so that he feels gracious, or respectful, or 
generous, there is no point in having him 
pretend to such virtues. What are some of 
the ways in which children acquire the 
elements of good behavior that gradually 
make them more or less acceptable mem- 
bers of society? First, there is the actual 
training, more or less deliberate, that goes 
on in the family; second, the attitudes 
and practices of adults; and third, the 
movies. 

Let's take as an example children's table 
manners, on which we spend a good deal 
of time and energy. Do we, though, spend 
enough time considering whether what we 
are expecting of our children is in line with 
their abilities at the ages in question? 
Many a mother refuses to let her eighteen- 
month-old baby use his spoon, because he 
spills and makes an awful mess, and then, 
when he is three or four, chides him if he 
takes large bites or holds his fork awk- 
wardly! How can she feel so sure of what 
he ought, or ought not, to be able to do at 
these different ages? As a matter of fact, 
the baby of eighteen months can handle a 
spoon very well, if he has been given a 
chance to practice. Many babies of this 
age feed themselves; and it requires no 
stretch of the imagination to believe that 
the four-year-old who “has no appetite” 
is sometimes the product of the thwarting 
of his early ambition to feed himself. 

Take the business of washing—how the 
two-year-old loves it, and how often he is 
kept from dabbling in water as though it 
were full of germs! And then when he gets 
to be ten, it is desired that he be fond 
enough of soap and water so that he will 
leave his marbles, or his airplane building, 
rush to the bathroom before meals, and 
scrub like a surgeon about to enter the 
operating room! 

Two very good rules to keep in mind, 
then, in our more or less planned social 
training are to be sure that the child is 
capable of what is expected of him, and 
that the training method is bringing about 
pleasure in the doing. A little child loves 
to answer the doorbell or the telephone, 
for he finds pleasure in being grown-up 
enough to take responsibilities. But will 
he do these things with the same cordial- 
ity later, if he is criticized for such mis- 
takes as not asking the caller to sit down? 

Again, how much opportunity for prac- 
tice has to do with the gaining of manners 
that are above reproach! Mary and 





MANNERS 
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Molly, besides having very different per- 
sonalities, have lived in very unlike kinds 
of homes. . Mary has three younger broth- 
ers and sisters, whom she has helped to 
dress and feed and bathe. Molly is very 
competent about meeting people, because 
she has been almost entirely in the society 
of grown-ups, but she has had to do very 
little for herself, and would be completely 
helpless if she were to change places with 
Mary for a day, and find herself involved 
in the intricacies of baby tending. And 
Mary might appear very gauche in sur- 
roundings where no opportunity appeared 
for the exercise of her own abilities. 

Perhaps the most usual way of all in 
which children acquire manners, good or 
bad, is to copy them from the older people 
with whom they spend those first so im- 
pressionable years. Now it should be as 
easy for a child to pick up “Thank you” 
and “Excuse me” as it is for him to learn 
to spell his name. Grown people help 
the child spell his name, but how many 
of them take pains to be as polite to chil- 
dren as they are to adults? 

And how easily adults correct children, 
oftentimes when the latter can't possibly 
know that what they are doing is wrong! 
Why not give practice in manners just as 
we would in spelling, making occasions for 
the child in play, in an easy way, to equip 
himself with automatic habits of graceful 
ease? The three-year-old's tea party and 
the occasions when the nine-year-old 
dresses up in her mother's cast-off clothes 
and high-heeled shoes are perfect for 
learning minor social graces, if only we 
enter in imaginatively. 

Just as in sex education we try to give 
children correct information early enough 
so that they will not be shamefacedly 
seeking it from other and less reliable 
sources, so in social training the seeds that 
we plant early will have a better chance 
than those sown later. 

Jane Addams has pointed out what a 
responsibility the movies have for setting 
standards for social behavior for children 
of immigrant parents, pathetically eager 
not to be different from other children. 
But it is not only these children who are 
watching what happens on the screen for 
pointers. Our own children who sit with 
eyes glued to the screen — just as their ears 
are glued to the radio—are picking up 
useful tricks of behavior. 

It is easy to see why the movies, aside 
from their emotionally exciting qualities, 
exert a more lively influence than the 





POLITE BEHAVIOR SHOULD BE MORE THAN SKIN 
DEEP. WHEN A CHILD PLAYS TEA PARTY OR DRESS-UP, 
SHE IS ALSO ACQUIRING MINOR SOCIAL GRACES 


modest suggestions given at home or the 
ideas gathered at parties. On such occa- 
sions the adolescent involved is a part of 
the picture, and therefore always more or 
less self-conscious. But while he is ab- 
sorbing the lessons he learns from the 
screen, he is unobserved, detached, en- 
tirely free to sit there in the dark and store 
up details for future use. He is not being 
confused or humiliated, as he often is 
when the suggestions are given at home— 
for in such cases he is more often than not 
being corrected for some crudity or omis- 
sion, perhaps being laughed at by older 
brothers and sisters for “not knowing 
better.” 

Did it ever occur to you how much fun 
children would get out of being allowed to 
turn the tables, and be the layers-down 
of rules, instead of the followers? 

“But children have too little respect for 
their elders as it is! Their free-and-easy 
mannerless ways are disconcerting enough 
now. Surely they need to be held in check 
far more than they are at present, when a 
‘raspberry’ is a far more frequent response 
than a curtsy!”” 

That much-used objection is almost 
worn out. Of course, some modern parents 
have committed awful crimes against 
children in the name of freedom! We are 
living at a moment when the pendulum of 
behavior has swung far to one side, and 
the tendency toward informality has be- 
come extreme. But let's look below this 
surface disrespect, and see what we find. 
Did the children of yesterday who spoke 
so deferentially to their parents always 
feel exactly as they sounded? Or did they 
sometimes seethe with resentment, which 
they were obliged—on account of fear— 
to smother under a smooth exterior? 
When one had to be respectful at all costs, 
wasn’t it possible that a little deceit some- 
times crept in? 

Manners or no manners, courtesy or 
rudeness, the child of today has a friendly 
feeling for his parents which was not called 
out by the awe-inspiring parents of yester- 
year. What seems like impertinence or 
disrespect has this much to recommend it: 
It means that fear is not standing in the 
way of the child’s character growth. 
Whatever the lacks in our equipment as 
guides of childhood, we are one and all 
relieved to drop that old powerful weapon 
of fear, which was so effective in produc- 
ing an appearance of conformity, but 
which was so dangerous to that fragile and 
easily mangled thing, human personality. 
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Here’s a wise, easy way to persuade 
Baby to change his mind about not lik- 
ing his carrots and spinach . . . give him 
Clapp's Baby Foods! 

Home cooked vegetables cannot be 
uniformly smooth. So baby can't get 


used to them . . . Why not do as so 
many other mothers are doing— 











Babies forget all about being stub- 
born when they're given Clapp's! 

And you'll be happy in knowing that 
these uniformly-smooth, fine-flavored 
foods are supplying the vitamins and 
mineral salts Baby needs. Clapp's 
Foods are cooked in air-tight, glass- 
lined kettles to protect these vital 
elements. 


CLAPP'S 15 foods for babies 





i 
In the New Enamel Purity Pack 
Your doctor will tell you which of these fifteen 
Clapp’s Foods to give your baby—and a druggist 
or grocer nearby can supply you with them: 
Baby Soup Strained, Baby Soup Unstrained, 
Vegetable Soup, Tomatoes, Asparagus, Spinach, 


Peas, Beets, Carrots, Wax Beans, 

Apricots, Prunes, Applesauce, 

Beef Broth and Wheatheart Cereal: 
Send for FREE BOOK 
Harold H. Clapp, Inc. 

Dept. 25, Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me your free book, “Before Your 
Baby Goes on Vegetables” 


Street and Number. . 
City s sax AREE 





State 
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You'll enjoy Simonizing your 
car. It’s amazingly easy! Just 
a few easy strokes with the 
wonderful Simoniz Kleener 

* makes a dull car sparkle like 
new. Restores lustre in a jiffy 
without hard rubbing. Then 
apply Simoniz. It protects and 
keeps finish always beautiful. 
Simoniz and Simoniz Kleener 
are sold by hardware, auto 
accessory stores and garages 
everywhere. 
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SIMONIZ 


MAKES THE 
FINISH LAST LONGER! 





.. AND A 
SIMONIZED CAR 


BEAUTIFUL 


EVERY CAR NEEDS SIMONIZ 
TO PROTECT THE FINISH! 


Like millions of other motorists, you'll 
find Simonizing the ideal way to make 
your car look new because then it will 
stay beautiful. Besides, nothing could 
be easier, safer or more economical ! 


New or old, the sooner your car is 
Simonized, the better. Otherwise, 
weather and dirt play havoc with the 
finish. But Simoniz positively stops 
them. It makes the finish last longer 
and keeps cars beautiful for years. 

So always insist on Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener for your car. There’s 
nothing like them...avoid substitutes. 


Motorists Wise 


SIMONIZ 


THE SECRET OF LASTING MOTOR CAR BEAUTY 
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OLa Laxness 


(Continued from Page 9) 


“Pouf!” said the duchesse. “He try for 
kick me out, eh?" 

“Quite possibly." 

“Tf he do,” she said, “I myself will dis- 
cover his portrait and will paint upon it 
side whiskers long and red. Mr. Gair is— 
how do you say; w'at ees thees idiom?— 
he ees the dumb cluck.” 

“You are learning English from the 
undergraduates,” said Beal. “Ah, well, I 
don’t know as I'll be sorry if he does boot 
you out." 

“You, Mr. Beel-Beal, are ver’ obvious. 
But not adroit. In France the men do not 
make love by wishing the lady lose her 
job. Besides, I am busy. I go to see this 
granddaughter of M. Discipline.” She 
paused. “You theenk I am beautiful, 


“Once a day it ees good for a woman to 
hear that—even if she ees not beautiful. 
It makes you to jump up. It gives you 
the kick, eh? Now I am refresh’. I work 
so hard from this point. Did you say 
" very??? 

“Very,” he repeated. 

“You should not say ‘very’ twice. The 
nex' time after the first you should say 
‘extremely’ or ‘and how!’ or somesing 
sweet and touching as 'You bet my 
boots!' I go for get this Dorothea's ad- 


HE stepped to the secretary's office and 
inquired of a young man where Dor- 
othea Gair might be found. 

“Bussen Hall, B," he said promptly. 

The duchesse marveled. “ You know all 
name' and address' of these students?" 
she asked. 

“Miss Gair is a sort of cousin of mine,” 
he answered. 

“So? You, then, are thees grandson of 
M. Gair’s brother, eh?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

The president walked across the campus 
to Bussen Hall, and as she walked every 
girl within eyeshot studied her clothes, 
her poise, her carriage, and consciously or 
unconsciously took her for a model. She 
mounted the stairs and found Miss Gair’s 
door, but as she was about to rap she no- 
ticed a discoloration upon the door knob. 
She touched it daintily with her glove tip. 
Then she smelled the glove and cocked 
her head to one side and made her mouth 
round—for it was black paint. Then she 
knocked. 

“Come in,” called a jaunty voice, and 
the duchesse entered to see a little girl, 
very graciously made, with black, close 
hair and a pert, intelligent, lovely face, 
lolling in a big chair. 

“Ah, ma petite!” exclaimed madame. 


"THE girl got to her feet and smiled. 
“Madame!” she said. “Oh, do come 
in. You look so wonderful!” 

The visitor nodded twice. “You would 
be surprised! I am ver’ wonderful. Also 
you are ver’ wonderful. Chic. But also 
the charm. I like you at once, so why are 
you so ver’ naughty?" 

“Am I naughty? I thought I was be- 
having pretty well.” 

The duchesse laughed deliciously. “For 
you—perhaps; for thees ol’ grandpapa— 
not at all. So I must visit and make the 
discipline. Behol’—I am lax. Thees 
student and that student—they make 
monkeyshines. Alors. W'y do you at all 
times be kick’ out of schools? W’y do you 
study not at all?” She lifted her shoul- 
ders. “I ask like the orator, but all the 
time I know, eh? But this ol’ grandpapa, 
he does not know.” 

“His main job in life is to cramp my 
style," said Dorothea. “Honest, madame, 
I’m not such a bad egg. But he rubs me 
the wrong way.” 

“Nevertheless, he rub’ weeth the hand 
full of gold,” said the duchesse with all 
the practicality of a Frenchwoman. 


“Has he been threatening to cut me off 
with a shilling again?” 

“He make the hint.” The duchesse 
wrinkled her nose. “I theenk he means it. 
I theenk you cannot tell w’ich way thees 
ol’ frog will jump. So I come. I say 
attendez! I say it is more better you 
watch your Q’s and P’s. It is more better 
you burn those glove’ on the table weeth 
black paint on them, and clean thees door 
knob w’ich also has black paint.” 

“You're a dear,” said Dorothea. 

“T am a wise and wicked ol’ woman.” 
She spread her hands. “Now I go. You 
shall walk softly, eh? Not bust loose and 
tear the lid off, hein?” She frowned por- 
tentously. “We mus’ maintain thees dis- 
cipline.” 


BUT discipline was not maintained; 
there followed a series of depredations 
unprecedented in the annals of the institu- 
tion, and each of them was planned as a 
flagrant flouting of authority, and as a 
most irritating slap in the face of those in 
high places. Someone in the college was 
certainly feeling her oats; some of the 
pranks were ludicrous, some merely im- 
pudent, and one or two were acts of de- 
liberate vandalism. 

The dean, an able but humorless 
woman, consulted with the president. 
“T’ve investigated thoroughly," she said. 
“T have collected and examined evidence, 
and an embarrassing situation presents 
itself. I hesitate to lay the facts before 
you." 

The duchesse nodded her little head 
three or four times in a jerky, cunning 
way. “You hesitate, is it? You are em- 
barrass'! Me, I am not easy to em- 
barrass. Non. You weesh to inform me 
that the perpetrator of these deeds is Miss 
Dorothea Gair." 

"My goodness! How did you know?" 

“T get aroun’,” said the duchesse. 

“But what shall we do? Mr. Gair in- 
sists upon the expulsion of the culprit. It 
is dreadful." 

“For now,” said the duchesse, “we do 
nossing. Mr. Gair make' the roar and the 
outcry. For him it is good. His life is 
made interesting, not? We sit tightly and 
wait." 


“DUT it can't be glossed over. Discipline 
will be ruined. There will be charges 
of favoritism.” 

“Nevertheless, all the same, we shall 
pause," said the duchesse. 

“T can't understand that girl! But one 
never gets to understand girls. She seems 
a lady. She is very pretty. True, she 
chafes under restraint and verges some- 
times on the impertinent, but one gets the 
idea of breeding.” 

“Your eye," said the duchesse, “is of 
an acuteness. You detec' bad taste. In 
each of these depredations you perceive 
more than mischief, eh? You see the act 
of the canaille, the vulgar, the common." 

"Precisely," agreed the dean. “But 
there is no question of her guilt.” 

“Alors!” said the duchesse, using that 
word indispensable to the French lan- 
guage, to French life, to French philosophy 
of living—because it means nothing and 
means everything, can be used in any con- 
nection and commits one to nothing. 
* Me, I theenk the orchestra have play', 
the prologue have been spoken. Now we 
shall see the performance." 

It was in the midst of this turmoil that 
Mr. Gair chose to make his great gift to 
the college, and he announced it at a meet- 
ing of the trustees—no less than a first- 
folio Shakspere, purchased at tremendous 
cost. It was a munificent gift, and the 
duchesse, with Gallic love of drama, de- 
termined to make an event of it. 

“Tt is of a grandeur—a magnificence,” 
she said. “Thees possession makes digni- 
fied any library. It must not be put in 
place as if it were (Continued on Page 66) 
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LET THESE NOTED WOMEN TELL 
YOU ABOUT THE NEW DODGE! 















THIS LUXURIOUS DODGE SEDAN with all the 
features that make it a favorite with smart women every- 
where, costs actually just a few dollars more than the 
lowest-priced cars. And just think! Users are reporting 
17 to 22 miles per gallon of gas. 





“DODGE ‘7-POINT’ VENTILATION provides fresh air, free from drafts,” says Mrs. 
James Lyon Hall, charming and ardent equestrienne, prominent in Baltimore social 
activities. “The fact that the windshield can be opened so easily is a great factor for sum- 
mer comfort." With Dodge '' 7-Point" Ventilation it is possible for every passenger to adjust 
ventilation to suit himself. You enjoy complete comfort—winter or summer. 








“SHOW-DOWN” PIAN 


—makes car buying amazingly simple 


Any Dodge dealer will show you how you can make your own 
comparisons of the new cars. The **Show-Down" Plan takes 
all the guess-work out of car buying. And ask the dealer for 
a copy of the FREE “Show-Down” score card. No technical 
language. Simple as A-B-C. : 


“LEVELIZED”’ RIDING shown by Dorothy DeMilhau, of New York, and 
Polly Lieper, of Philadelphia. Rough roads don't toss you about as they 
used to, before Dodge developed ‘‘Floating-Cushion” Wheels. The picture 
at the right shows you how the car stays level going over bumps. Wheels 
seem to step over bumps and ruts. This feature, plus patented Floating 
Power engine mountings and Cross-Steering, assures a smooth, restful ride at 
every speed—even for back seat passengers—ends driving fatigue. 













“HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
quick and sure," says Mimi 
Elaine Richardson, one of the 
season's most lovely debu- 
tantes. “They come to a 
smooth, safe stop—always.” 


JUST A FEW DOLLARS MORE THAN THE LOWEST-PRICED CARS 


New, bigger Dodge. 7 models, $690 to $920. List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to 
change without notice. Ask for the official Chrysler Motors Commercial Credit Plan. 


EVER! Pale, colorless lips may age your 

face... cause people to think you older 
than you are. But there /s a way to make your- 
self look more youthful... 


Simply emphasize the natural color in your 
lips! Not with ordinary lipsticks, mind you; 
all too often they jar with natural color and 
succeed only in making your lips look con- 
spicuous with paint. 

What you need is the lipstick that intensifies 
the natural rose of your lips... without risk- 
ing that painted look. This lipstick is called 
Tangee. It isnt paint. Its a lipstick that 
changes color to match your own! 


LOOKS ORANGE —ACTS ROSE 


In the stick, Tangee looks orange. On your 
lips, it's rose. Not plain rose. Not jarring red. 
But the one shade of blush-rose most becoming 
to your type! Don't be fooled by other orange- 
colored lipsticks. Only Tangee contains the 
original color-change principle that makes it 
blend with your complexion. Moreover, Tan- 
Bee's special cream-base soothes and softens 
dry, peeling lips. Becomes part of your lips, 
not a coating. Get Tangee today. 39€ and $1.10 
sizes. Also in Theatrical, a deeper shade 
for professional use. (See offer below.) 





UNTOUCHED=Lips left un- 
touched are apt to have a faded 
look..make the face seem older. 
PAINTED — Don’t risk that 
painted look. It’s coarsening 
and men don't like it. 
TANGEE— Intensifies natural 
color, restores youthful appeal, 
ends that painted look. 








Tangee Creme Rouge makes 
cheeks glow with natural rose 
color, even in swimming. 
Waterproof. Greaseless. Can- 
not clog pores. Its vanishing 
cream base protects skin. 


ist 
"* be switched! How 
H Tangee. And paron E 
i u 
BÓ store that gives YO 


you ask for. 


Don' 





* 4-PIECE MIRACLE MAKE-UP SET 
THE GEORGE W. LUFT COMPANY r4 


417 Fifth Avenue, New York City I 
Rush Miracle Make-Up Set of miniature Tangee I 


Face Powder. I enclose 10¢ (stamps or coin). 


Sheck [7] Flesh [7] Rachel 














Name. 
(Please Print) 
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Address. 





City. State. 
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(Continued from Page 64) 
a new dictionary. Non, non, non. There 
mus' be appropriate ceremony. There mus" 
be w'at you call the unveiling.” 

Mr. Gair protested only faintly, and the 
thing was determined. There were to be 
ceremonies. Distinguished guests were to 
be present; a certain eminent Shaksperean 
actor would read Hamlet's soliloquy —and 
the gift would be unveiled. 

There was the usual flurry of prepara- 
tions; even the student body was inter- 
ested, and the literary department sug- 
gested a pageant of characters from the 
plays. It was determined that the actual 
unveiling should take place upon the steps 
leading to the Grecian portico of the li- 
brary, with-the students and guests 
grouped below. An important and impos- 
ing occasion! 

The day arrived; distinguished guests 
appeared in town, the campus was 
thronged, and at the designated hour 
more than a thousand persons were gath- 
ered to witness the event. There was 
music, the pageant, speeches, the solilo- 
quy, and then Mr. Gair himself arose and 
advanced to the shrouded case in which 
reposed the treasure. He spoke a few 
crabbed words and then seized the ribbon 
which released the concealing draperies 
and tugged. The silk slipped to the floor, 
revealing the huge book. It stood up- 
right, and Mr. Gair lifted it to display it 
to the throng. 


MERE was silence; then a sudden gasp 
-L from those close at hand, then amurmur, 
then a giggle which—as the astounding 
fact became known to the crowd—en- 
larged itself into a shout of laughter. For 
what Mr. Gair held aloft in his hands was 
not a first-folio Shakspere; not a great 
literary treasure, but a bound volume of a 
not-too-nice magazine for the year 1889! 

Mr. Gair looked at the volume which he 
had raised so proudly, and each individual 
one of his hairs seemed to erect itself with 
rage.- He bristled. He seemed about to 
burst before Nature and his irascible dis- 
position provided a safety valve. With a 
magnificent but curiously boyish gesture, 
he hurled the volume to the stone pave- 
ment, glared at the assemblage and, turn- 
ing on his heel, stamped into the library 
and out of sight. 

There Was a distinct and apprehensive 
pause. Even the young ladies of the col- 
lege could feel some sympathy for the old 
gentleman’s humiliation, and everyone 
waited silently to hear and see what would 
come of it. Madame la duchesse arose from 
her place, gracious, lovely, perfectly com- 
posed. She advanced to that spot from 
which Mr. Gair had fled and gravely sur- 
veyed the audience. 


“NEVERTHELESS,” she said in that 

rich, charming voice which was one 
of her choicest attributes, “M. Shakspere 
remain’ M. Shakspere—thé gr-r-reatest of 
all in thees English tongue, and perhaps 
in any tongue." There was a singular dig- 
nity about her as well as beauty; there 
was that bearing which can come au- 
thentically only from a score of genera- 
tions of ancestors—and those who saw fell 
under her spell. “It is not possible for even 
a naughty little girl to make thees M. 
Shakspere ridiculous. It is not possible for 
anyone so to do.' I will not speak of what 
has happen'—it is of a negligibility. It is 
nossing. We have listen’ to the lofty 
speech and the splendid declamation; we 
have see’ the glamorous pageant. These 
were to the honor of a ver’ gr-r-reat man 
and to the generosity of another. If thees 
M. Shakspere see today w’at has happen’ 
he would lif’ his shoulder and say ‘Alors.’ 
We also lif’ our shoulder and say ‘Alors.’ 
That is all.” 

The duchesse, at whose side walked the 
perturbed Beel-Beal, found Mr. Gair pac- 
ing up and down the librarian’s office. He 
turned upon her. 

“You see! You see what has come of 
your lax methods! You see the results of 


your frivolous manner! I shall demand 
your resignation at the next meeting of 
the board of trustees.” 

"Pauvre petit!” exclaimed madame 
sympathetically, and even in this moment 
Beal could smile at the application of this 
epithet to the choleric old man. “See, he 
suffer’! He is wound’. I am ver’ triste." 

“TIl not be satisfied with mere expul- 

sion," said Gair. "I'll prosecute crim- 
inally. I'll ——" 
“I theenk," said madame to Beal, “we 
shall call thees meeting of trustees at once. 
M. Gair may burst, eh? It give’ him the 
outlet.” 

“I will see to it," said Beal. 

"In one hour," said madame. “But 
firs’ you come to my office, Beel-Beal." It 
was the first time she had named him so, 
and he was elated. 





TE left Gair to enjoy the commis- 
serations of his contemporaries and left 
the room. In the library itself they en- 
countered the dean, pale and troubled. 

“This is terrible,” she said. 

“Me,” said the duchesse, “I theenk it 
ees more terrible than you know.” 

“But see! I felt it my duty to examine 
that—that book. I did so. Among its 
leaves I found this!" She held out the 
fragment of a sheet of paper. “It is torn 
from notes made in Mr. Widdicomb’s 
class. The writing I recognize.” 

"Ah. I have not see’ thees writing, 
mais I theenk I would recognize it also. 
It ees Mlle. Gair's." 

ei 

“Beel-Beal,” said the duchesse, “you 
will go to the room of Mlle. Gair. You will 
make the search for the veritable Shak- 
spere. Also, you will detain thees young 
woman. You will put her in my office. 
Make yourself to move weeth swiftness.” 

The president went to her room, to 
which came presently Beel-Beal and Doro- 
thea Gair, the young lady evidently in a 
state of mind. 

“But, madame,” she burst out, “he 
found it in my room ai 

“Exactement! W’ere else you theenk he 
find, eh? Of all place’ in this worl’ your 
room is the only possible. Ah, eet is bad !'* 

“But ——” 





Y "YOU will say nossing. I do not wish for 

hear you speak at all. You remember 
those black paint on your door knob and 
your glove' that day I call? Eh? The day 
the miscreant paint' on those grim ladies 
the curly mustache. You remember all 
these outrage' w'ich have vex the college? 
Jus' like the black paint, there is in all 
case' the indication w'ich point to you. 
We are not blind, mademoiselle. So now 
you sit here w'ile these trustees have the 
meeting and plan w'at hard theeng they 
will do. Then you will come.” 

Madame went to her room and changed 
her dress for something more austere. The 
gown she wore at the féte would not be- 
come this more tragic occasion. She 
would not be able to do herself justice 
unless she dressed to match her humor. 
She was careful with her toilet, and when 
she emerged she might have been a queen 
on her way to the scaffold. Madame re- 
quired herself to attend to such matters as 
this. It was important. A calamity wasa 
calamity. It must not be minimized. 

She descended the stairs and walked 
across the campus to that building which 
contained the board room, and when she 
entered one could not help thinking of 
Mary, Queen of Scots. With silent, tragic, 
pathetic dignity she walked the length 
of the room to her chair at the head of the 
table. 

“The meeting," she said, “is call’ to 
order.” 

“What has been done," demanded Mr. 
Gair, “about discovering the perpetrator 
of this outrage? And finding that stolen 
book? Do you know, madame, the cost of 
that book?” 

“Tt was a gr-r-reat price,” said the 
duchesse. 


July, 1934 


Gair pounded upon the table. “For 
months I have protested,” he said furi- 
ously. “I admit it was I who interviewed 
and recommended the hiring of—of 
madame to be our president. It was under 
a misapprehension. My eyes. I—er— 
thought her hair was white. I thought 
she was an older and graver woman.” 

“Tt ees ver’ bad theeng not to ‘ave 
w'ite hair, monsieur, and to be yo’ng. I 
am humiliate’. I acknowledge this wick- 
edness.” 

“But even so,” said Gair, “I did not 
think she would play like a hoyden with 
the students and relax discipline to the 
point where this institution of learning be- 
came a—a ——” 

"Monkey cage?” asked madame. “I 
theenk you will like those words. A 
monkey cage.” 

“Exactly,” said Mr. Gair, glaring. “A 
squealing, mischievous cage of undis- 
ciplined monkeys.” 

“Now, Gair,” said Trustee Hefflin, “it’s 
not quite so bad as that.” 

“ Worse,” snarled Gair. “Mustaches on 
portraits. Malicious pranks. A state of 
anarchy. It is unendurable. I, therefore, 
demand the resignation of our president— 
er— forthwith.” 

“That shall come in its order,” said 
madame. “Firs’ we consider thees culprit. 
Mr. Gair, you weesh for find thees so- 
wicked person?” 

“Wish it!” 

“And, whoever it turn’ out to be, you 
will act with gr-r-reat severity?” 

“She shall be expelled. Nothing less. 
And I shall proceed criminally — for theft.” 

“Ah. This is a mature judgment? You 
'ave make up your mind?” * 

“Positively.” 


“THEN we mus’ see. Now we commence 
at the beginning, hein? At these so 
black, so curling mustaches on the grave 
ladies. On that day I make the call—I frat- 
ernize weeth one mademoiselle. I fin’ on 
the knob of her door black paint of a wet- 
ness. I find also black paint on her glove.” 

“What?” 

“Tt ees like that.” 

“And what did you do?” 

“T say to thees mademoiselle, it ees 
more better if you burn thees glove.” 

Gair was stricken inarticulate. He sat 
gaping. 

“Do I understand, madame,” asked 
Hefflin, “that you advised this girl to 
destroy evidence; that you shielded her? 
But this is impossible!" 

“Non, non, non! All theeng' are pos- 
sible." 

"Her name! 
Gair. 

“You wish her name?" 

“Without quibbling,” said Gair. 


Her name!" blustered 


“The name," said the duchesse, “was 
Dorothea Gair.” 
Silence followed this disclosure. If it 


shocked or hurt the old man, he did not 
flinch. “Why was I not informed?” 

"Bicause," said madame. “Now we 
will listen to the dean. She awaits. If one 
will open the door.” 


'HE dean entered. “ You will disclose to 

these gentlemen," said the duchesse, 
“w’at you ‘ave tell me of these depreda- 
tions. All, concealing nossing.”” 

“Naturally,” said the dean, “we inves- 
tigated. In each case we investigated 
thoroughly. In every instance the evi- 
dence, what I may call conclusive evi- 
dence, pointed in one direction.” 

“The name,” said the duchesse. 

“Dorothea Gair,” said the dean. 

“Also, w’at did you find today?” 

“Tn that—ah—book I found a scrap of 
paper. The young lady must have been 
reading the dreadful thing. On it was the 
handwriting of Miss Gair.” 

“You knew all this?” demanded Gair. 

“All,” said the duchesse. 

“Yet you did nothing?" 

“Oh, much. I did ver’ much. I conceal’ 
it all.” (Continued on Page 68) 
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Ge of 39 lempling ways lo serve 


HEIN 





Bee CAPE COD way where baked beans are 
a tradition, they serve a delectable dish that 
fairly melts in one’s mouth. Concocted of savory, 
oven-baked beans, corn, bacon, molasses and a 
tender young onion, it’s a feast for memories to 
linger over. 


Baked Beans Cape Cod Style is just one of many 
famous recipes included in a new issue of the 
Heinz Home-maker Bulletin. Here’s a real joy 
for busy housewives—39 different and delicious 
ways to serve Heinz Oven-Baked Beans. Tempt- 
ing, hearty dinner menus, quickly prepared plate 
luncheons, sandwiches, salads and soups. Send for 
your copy today. It’s yours for the asking. 


Heinz Beans have a richer, more delicious flavor 





ONE OF THE 





because they’re dry-baked in ovens until brown 
and mealy. The original moisture is driven out, 
so that they readily absorb the luscious Heinz 
sauces which penetrate every particle of bean. 


Tonight as a change try Heinz Beans (Boston 
Style) — with pork and rich molasses- flavored 
sauce. Or any of the four savory Heinz varieties— 
each ready to heat and serve. Your grocer can 
supply you with the kind you prefer. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. TORONTO, CAN. LONDON, ENG. Eie» 





BEANS 



















CAPE COD BAKED BEANS AND CORN 


Place 1 medium can Heinz Oven-Baked Beans (Boston 
Style) in earthenware pot; add 2 cups canned or fresh 
corn, }4 teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon sugar, and 1 tea- 
spoon molasses, and mix well with the Beans. In the 
center of the bean pot bury 1 peeled onion and a 2 inch 
square of salt pork, allowing the rind to protrude above 
the Beans. Bake in a moderate oven 1)4 hours, or 
until onion and pork are tender. Serves 6. 


Here's a “‘one-plate” meal that's zestful and satisfying. 
Heinz Oven-Baked Beans Vegetarian Style and Tomato 
Sauce... Broiled Tomato with Bacon on Toast... 
Timbale molds of Raw Vegetable Salad . . . Scallions 
and Olives. 


The plate above features Heinz Oven-Baked Beans, 
Vegetarian Style. An ideal meal for meatless days. 
Accompaniments are Fried Apple Rings—Stuffed Cel- 
ery and Sweet Gherkins—Muffins and Currant Jelly. 


H. J. HEINZ CO., 

Dept. LH-7, 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Please send me Free Copy of the Heinz Home-maker 
Bulletin, featuring "39 Ways to Serve Baked Beans” 
interesting recipes and menus for everyday occasions. 


Name. 





Street. 





City. State. 
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Oh dear! How dull 
and dirty the outdoors 


makes my 
hair! 


Gloriously fresh, 
soft. glossy hair 


...3O minutes later 


Get results 
soap cant give.. 


AT ONCE 


New it’s possible to refresh and bright- 
en your hair as easily as you cleanse 
your face and renew your make-up! A new, 
different method of hair care brings added 
softness, color and lustre to your hair in- 
stantly—the first time you use it! 

With, Admiracion Soapless Shampoo 
Treatment your shampoo ceases to be a 
long ordeal. No messy lather or repeated 
rinses. No after-rinse required. Your hair 
dries faster—without snarls and tangles to 
comb out. There’s no soap or parching 
alkali in Admiracion. It undoes the rav- 
ages of sun and dust with solutized olive 
oil, and tones with Davolene. This exclu- 
sive, non-alcoholic scalp tonic checks 
dandruff and falling hair as you shampoo! 

Buy Admiracion today with this guar- 
antee: Visible improvement for your hair 
with oze use, or your money refunded! 
National Oil Products 
Co., Harrison, N. J. 


The better drug and depariment 
stores in the U. S. and Canada 
carry Admiracion, and leading 
beauty shops feature Admira- 
cion DeLuxe Treatments. 









i ae 
Apmiracion 


Soapless Shampoo Treatment 
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(Continued from Page 66) 

“Why? Did you think I wanted it con- 
cealed? Were you playing politics? Were 
you discriminating in favor of my grand- 
daughter, expecting to please me? You 
were wrong. I am ——” 

“You are ver’ grim and incorruptible 
man," said the duchesse. 

“Where is the book?" 

“Tt is here. It was found in the room of 
mademoiselle.” 

“So,” said Gair ominously. “The girl I 
have brought up; the girl my money was 
to go to!” He breathed hard. 

“Thees money,” said the duchesse, “it 
was to be considered.” 

“Expel her!” snapped Gair. 

“But even a college does not punish 
without one trial,” said the duchesse. 

“What is there to try? Her guilt is 
evident.” 

“Oh, ver’ evident. I never saw a so- 
evident guilt. It ees so evident thees 
Mlle. Gair must be the 'alf-wit. It is 
advertise’ like on these billboard’.” 

“So then?” 

“So then I consider. I consider these 
pranks. I look at each one by himself. 
They are of a similarity. In each is the 
flavoring that ees in the other. And w'at, 
I ask, is thees flavoring? ” 

“What?” 

“Bad taste,” said the duchesse. “Each 
is the thinking of a mind of vulgarness. It 
is common.” 

“So what?" demanded Gair. 


“ALSO I ‘ave observe the billboard’ of 
wich I speak, and the mustaches 
made tipon them with pencils by naughty 
boys. It is a thing for think about, but 
nevaire, no, not one time, ‘ave I seen a 
mustache that is not drawn by a boy.” 

“What of it?" ? 

“Ah, monsieur, you observe the chicken’. 
You perceive there are hen chicken’ and 
rooster chicken’. Also you see always it is 
the hen chicken that produce’ the egg. So 
then, if someone bring you the egg and de- 
clare mos’ emphatic that it was produce’ 
by the rooster, you pause and you theenk, 
not?" 

“Where is this nonsense getting us?” 
Gair interrupted. 

“Many place, perhaps. We leave the 
egg. We consider the common, the vulgar. 
Now I 'ave observe' thees Mlle. Gair. 
She is petite. She is yo'ng and life makes 
to bubble within. But I do not see the 
bad taste. I watch the dress. It is ver’ 
good always. It does not ron ahead of 
the style. It does not display itself. It 
is never vulgar, but always as a lady 
should wear. I fraternize among these 
student'—of w'ich you complain. I bi- 
come welcome; they no longer pretend, 
but are natural. Again I observe made- 
moiselle. She is personality. She is vigor. 
She is object’ bicause her style is cramp’, 
Sometime she raise ol’ Ned—but never is 
she vulgar nor common nor weeth bad 
taste.” 

“Tt’s too late to praise her.” 


“T DO NOT praise—I state. I state that 

in all these pranks there is the vulgar. 
In mademoiselle never is the vulgar. So I 
make to wonder. Do natural theeng’ act 
ever not according to their nature? Do 
pommes de terres grow upon rose- 
bushes? Do dogs make to miaow like the 
cat? Never." 

"Suppose, madame, we drop this chat- 
ter and come to business." 

“Oh, we come. Quite quickly we come 
now. And so, bicause I know this ol’ 
grandpapa is hard and see only w'at is 
put under his eye, and is of an innocence 
incredible, I say nossing and wait. And I 
say, ‘W’at is involve’ here?’ To that the 
answer is, ‘Ver’ much money.’ Also this 
ol’ grandpapa weeth no knowledge of the 
worl’ will go off half-cock’.”” 

“Tm not here to be insulted, madame,” 
Gair told her. 

“You are here to be instruct’. Maybe 
even to be improve’. So you shall listen. 
And nex’ I say, if thees mademoiselle be 
chucked out and cut off and abandoned, 
who shall get all thees money of the ol’, 





so-innocent grandpapa? And w'at do I 
fin’? But bifore I say thees thing, I make 
anozzer point. I look for this vulgar and 
this common and this bad taste. I find 
him. I find me one that spend’ hees time 
weeth a girl that ‘ave big ankles.” She 
lifted her shoulder. “It ees a confession of 
guilt. Also she is common and vulgar and 
waits upon people in a café. And his neck- 
tie’, they are a crime. So w’at does he 
read? I observe. Trash. The nasty book 
weeth many words and scenes that make 
fastidious persons to be ill. In all theeng’ 
he is common and vulgar.” 

, “Come to the point, madame, if there 
is any." 

“But w’en thees person is also the only 
one in all the beeg worl’ who is profit’ if 
mademoiselle bicomes cast off by her ol’ 
grandpapa, I 'ave made up my mind. I 
speak of the grandson of the brother of 
Mr. Gair." 

“Nonsense. He's a good boy." 

a GAIR, he is so unsophisticate’,” 

e said the duchesse with a little grim- 
ace. “And then come thees unveiling today. 
I say, if thees vulgar yo’ng man work all 
times to put suspicion upon mademoiselle 
and make her ol’ grandpapa to be in a fury 
weeth her so he get’ all thees money— 
then thees féte is up his avenue. Hein! If 
he can make grandpapa absurd; if he can 
make a dreadful scene; if he can do the 
worst thing of all and prove it is made- 
moiselle that have done it, then the money 
is his." 

There was silence now, even from Gair. 
He leaned forward and frowned and 
waited. 

“So I 'ave thees yo’ng man watch’, and 
I ‘ave this folio watch’, and bicause of his 
position in this college he can make his 
way fo it in the nighttime, w’ich he does. 
And put this so-absurd book in its place. 
And today w’en we all watch the pageant, 
he goes weeth the folio and hides it in the 
apartment of mademoiselle,” She spread 
her hands and lifted her shoulders. ‘It is 
a dénouement, eh? So, to the ol’ grand- 
papa I say I fraternize and I wait and I do 
not disclose until I can make the proof of 
w'at I guess. And that ees all, and 'ere in 
this envelope is that resignation you ask" 
for." She arose. “Messieurs, I bid you 
good day.” 

Gair sat grim and silent. He let her 
pass his chair and reach the door. Then he 
sprang to his feet and banged the table 
imperatively. “Come back here!” he said 
savagely. 

Madame lifted her brows. 

“You go back in your seat. This meet- 
ing isn't over yet. I've got a motion to 
make, and I'm going to make it.” 

“T will stand here," said the duchesse. 


“T MOVE,” said Gair, “that this board 

offer to the Duchesse de Carcassonne 
a contract as president of this college for 
the term of five years—or for life, b’gad, 
for that matter. I may be innocent and 
a dog-gone old fool, but I know a good 
thing when I see it.” He hesitated. 
“Madame,” he said with a courtesy for- 
eign to his harsh nature, “anything in this 
world that Hiram Gair can give you is 
yours." 

“You cannot give me w'ite hairs," she 
said. 

"If" he said, "I was forty years 
younger I'd do my darnedest to give you 
a husband." 

"Nize grandpapa," she said with a 
charming smile. “But I mus’ not 'ave 
two. I 'aveone pick' out. I theenk he ask 
me for marry heem today pretty soon, so 
w'en he does I shall say yes.” 

“Hey, does that mean you're leaving 
the college? 

“Oh, I do not know. I tell you w'en I 
'ave ask' Beel-Beal. I 'ope he lets me 
stay." 

“My dear,” said Mr. Beal, “all I ask is 
to be allowed to stick around." 

“There is jus’ one word I make the 
promise never to speak to you," she 
said gayly. 

“What word, duchesse?” 

“Scram!” she said. 


| uu | 
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€ "No more hours over a hot stove, 
cooking a Corned Beef Dinner! I've 
discovered ANGLO! Now I can pre- 
pate a meal in a jiffy and serve it 
with the assurance that I'm serving 
the best." There's no gristle, no 
bone, no waste in ANGLO. Buy a 
tin today. Try it in Corned Beef Hash 
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You know that fresh eggs work better than 
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know that Burnett’s Pure Vanilla not only 
flavors deliciously, but brings out the flavor 
peak in the other ingredients you use? Try it 
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insert for your copy of “Doubly 
Delicious Desserts.” Contains 
new cooking ideas by the score! 


JOSEPH BURNETT COMPANY 
436 D Street, Boston, Mass. 
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OhReturn Engagement 


(Continued from Page 11) 


“Because there aren’t any more,” Alix 
said. "What's the matter with people, 
anyhow? Dotsy Peterson looks like a 
mud pie in gray.” 

“Well,” I said, “did you see the gray 
Bobbie-Buntie I sold Mrs. Ewing to go 
skiing in?” 

"Gosh—skiing!" Alix said. 
sixty —isn't she sixty, Maudie?” 

“I don't know," I said, combing my 
back hair. “I looked lovely in it.” 


"She's 


“Well, I think it's disgusting," Alix 
said. “Look what she weighs." 
"A parent can do no wrong," I said. 


“And she's a parent. Here comes Carroll 
Emery. What have we got that would 
look nice on Carroll? 

“Nothing she'd buy," Alix said. ‘‘Car- 
roll always wants black." 

“Hello, girls.” Carroll came ambling up 
to our booth. “How’re you doing?” 

“Everybody,” I said. " How about that 
little flowered number over there, Car- 
roll? Want to try it on?" 

“Oh, I'm not buying," Carroll said. 
“Just visiting. You gals are too flimsy for 
me. When's the fashion show?” 

“Saturday,” Alix said, “at four.” 

“Who’s the bridal party? I suppose 
they're having it this year? ” 

“Ting’s the bride," I said, “and Alix 
and Helen and Jane Elson and I are the 
bridesmaids.” 

“Well, I hope Ting looks better than 
she did last night,” Carroll said. 


HY?” Alix and I said, both very 
belligerently, as we are very fond of 
Ting, who is Davy’s sister. 

“She looked green,” Carroll said com- 
fortably, “and she went home from the 
ball early.” 

“Listen, Carroll,” 
ladies strolling in our direction, 


I said, seeing two 
“speaking 


of green, why is everybody rushing in here. 


to buy gray? Practically everything we’ve 
got is blue and brown, because those are 
the colors this spring. In two minutes 
we're going to fail because we haven't any 
gray left.” 

Carroll laughed and got up. “Ask Tom 
Curtis," she said. “He thinks gray has a 
soul, or something. He told Josie while he 
was painting her picture this morning. I 
suppose she told everybody." 

Well, the two ladies came barging in 
just then and Alix went slithering forward 
in her best manikin walk, so I ducked:out 
the door. Tom's little booth stood with 
its back to ours, and just as I got there 
Josie came down the steps. She had on 
her Bagdad pajamas and the wicker tray 
of cigarettes hung around her neck, but 
just the same I didn't like the look of it, 
somehow. 

“All right, darling," she was saying, 
"but I know they haven't. Nobody else 
smokes a pipe, so why should we have 
pipe tobacco?” 

“Well, I was just trying to help you get 
ahead," I heard Tom's voice from inside, 
and I thought, “ Yeah, she certainly needs 
one." Then he came to the door and there 
I was scowling at him through Josie's 
kind smile. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s about time. 
Where you been, Hattie Carnegie? ” 


OM CURTIS," I said, “ what did you 
tell about forty women about gray 
having a soul?” 
“Nothing,” Tom said. “Come on in." 
“You really ought to explain, Tom," 
Josie said, coming in, too, of all things. 
“Tom and I were discussing women, 
Maudie,” she said, turning to me in that 
sweet, patient tone that you explain some- 
thing to a child before company in. “He 
didn’t say gray hada soul. He said it’s the 
color that gives a woman a soul. We wear 
gray down at the clinic and I often think 
as I catch a glimpse of myself—there is 
something, as Tom says." She gazed off 
over the hills. 
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“Take all the women you know,” Tom 
pounced on me, but I waved him away. 

“You take them,” I said, “and tell 'em 
that navy blue and brown bring out a 
girl’s inner self. That’s all Alix and I have 
left, and we've simply got to sell it.” 

Tom sat down on a camp stool beside a 
perfectly nauseating picture of a horse 
and smiled up at me. 

“Tf I said what I’m thinking right now,” 
he said, "I'd tell the whole female race 
that navy blue and brown never looked 
like anything but hell on any woman. I'm 
an artist, eggshell, and don't you forget it.” 

“If you were,” I said coldly, "I 
wouldn't." 


JE gave Tom a slow, intimate smile. 
“Don’t let them discourage you,” she 
said, and then her eyes got that hollow 
look. “Art is beauty, and there’s too little 
beauty in this sad world. Take my work. 
Down at the clinic there’s tragedy every- 
where. I’m hoping by my little effort to 
bring joy where there is sadness. You see, 
joy is beauty.” She looked at us very 
starry-eyed. “I understand,” she said to 
Tom. “You see—I guess I'm an artist 
too." And she faded away down the steps. 

“Tom,” I said, sitting on the window 
sill on the other side of the picture, “what 
is that picture?” 

Tom jumped. “What is it, idiot? It's 
a horse!” 

“How can you tell?” I asked pensively. 

Tom scowled at me. “Don’t be funny,” 
hesaid. - 

“I mean—it doesn't look like a horse, 
does it?” 

“And why should it?" He jumped up 
and began waving his little board full of 
smudges at me. "If you want to see a 
horse go look at one over in the stable. 
An artist, Maudie, isn’t a photographer. 
When I paint something I paint what I see 
in the thing, not the thing itself. What’s 
the use of painting something everybody 
can see by looking out of a window?” 

“If I looked out of my window and saw 
that horse,” I said, "I'd have a stroke. 
Why does it have two heads?" 

“Don’t you like a horse's head?" Tom 
said. 

“Why, yes,” I said. 

“Then you ought to be glad to see two 
ofthem,” Tom said. “ The horseis thrilled.” 

“I see," I said unenthusiastically. “ Por- 
trait of a Thrilled Horse. Carroll said you 
were painting Josie.” 

“Yeah,” Tom said, making little marks 
on the horse. “Get out of my light.” 

“T should think it would.be more fun,” 
I said, “to work on Josie than this horse, 
besides which Josie will pay the féte for 
hers." 


OM clutched his hair and moaned. 

“Oh, heavens!" he choked. “Maudie, 
you have the soul of a cash register. Will 
I please change my color sense to suit the 
fashion booth? Will I kindly bring in 
fifteen bucks for the show instead of lis- 
tening to my artistic conscience? Will I? 
Yes, I will not." 

“Maudie, for heaven’s sake, where are 
you?" Alix came tearing up the steps. 
“Mrs. Brandt is having a fit because I'm 
the only one to wait on eight people.” 

"Come and see Tom's picture of 
Josie," I said, pointing at the horse with 
my foot. 

Tom slapped my ankle.“ Do you know 
how artists rate beautiful objects?" he 
said. 

“No,” I said. “Ouch!” 

“First, man ——” 

“The big, handsome brute," Alix said. 

* —— then the horse, eggshell," Tom 
went on gloatingly, "and then woman. 
Full of errors, the poor gal: legs too short, 
hips too broad —— 

“That may be so," I said, drifting over 
to the door, “but I'd rather be myself 


than Man o' War." (Continued on Page 71) 
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| DO THE JOBS THEY DREAD! 


Maybe | am conceited! But who wouldn't be? I'm 
a“ nos oii . 
number one boy” in a million American homes. 


“BLUE MONDAY” never comes when I'm at work. | make the “white 
wash" snowy-white. | brighten color-fast cottons and linens. It doesn't 
matter whether you use washing machine or tub. When I'm on the job— 
in soaking suds or first rinse—there’s always less rubbing and scrub- 
bing, and boiling is a time-and-effort waster you can forget. 


I whisk out minor spots and stains in the regular launder- 
ing process. And with a slightly stronger solution | remove 
stubborn stains from white and color-fast cottons and 
linens—ink, fruit, berry, beverage, dye, medicine, blood 
and many others! Why even scorched spots and mildew, those two 
worst bugaboos, fade right out of the picture when | go after them. 





DUN I'm as efficient in the kitchen and bathroom as | am in 
the laundry. Watch me “strut my stuff” on dingy wooden 
drainboards, shelves and coolers, on discolored porce- 
lain, tile and enamel. | make them look like new! As for 
sweetening refrigerators, deodorizing garbage cans and speeding up 
sluggish drainpipes—take it from me, I'm a wizard! 





Remember, I'm a germicide—always pure, safe and de- 
pendable. As | work | disinfect-an added safeguard to 
health. That's why | have so many personal uses. For 
example, | make an antiseptic mouth wash. | disinfect cuts, 
scratches and burns. | am helpful in treating poison oak, ivy and sumac. 
| make a soothing foot bath. I'm a prophylactic for “Athlete's Foot” and 
I soften cuticle, corns and callouses. (One part CLOROX 
to ten parts water makes a sodium hypochlorite solution 
equivalent to Dakin's solution in disinfecting properties). 
Be sure of my name for | have no "double." You'll find me 
in pints and quarts at your grocer's.. . . There is only one 


CLOROX 


i Pure - Safe - Dependable 
BLEACHES * REMOVES STAINS * DESTROYS ODORS * KILLS GERMS 
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serve fresh mayonnaise 


you can make it ie JO s £s 


BOTTLED MAYONNAISE IS CONVENIENT, BUT fresh mayonnaise is awfully easy to make 
nowadays ... 14 minutes with the new Quick Mixer shown in the picture O Everybody who likes the fresh things bet- 


ter than the canned will be tickled with this new Quick Mixer. It's so gle 





iple ... makes perfect mayonnaise every 
time O So you have fresh mayonnaise to go with your fresh fruits and fresh vegetables without any trouble at all! 


HERE'S ONE PERFECTLY DELICIOUS RECIPE FOR j 
FRESH MAYONNAISE 
1 fresh egg 2 tablespoons lemon 3 See the new Quick 


1 teaspoon each of juice or vinegar Mixer at your grocer's. 





musturd, salt Dash of pepper If he hasn't it yet, we'll 


and sugar 1 pint Wesson Oil send you one, packed 
Mix the egg, the lemon juice or vinegar and the seasoning in with a pint of Wesson 
Oil, all post-paid and 
all for 65c. Address the 
Wesson Oil People, Dept. 


J-7, New Orleans, La. 


a deep bowl. Then whip in well, a little at a time, the pint of 
Wesson Oil. 

Or with the new Mayonnaise Maker you can whip with one 
hand and pour with the other. And the mixer's cup-top lets the 
oil in at just the right speed, so you don't have to pour slowly. 





Perfect mayonnaise every time! Better get one. They're grand. 


W E SSON O 
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(Continued from Page 69) 

Alix and I did an unbelievable amount 
of business the rest of the day, so I didn't 
have time to think about art again; and 
besides, it isn't a thing I think about very 
often anyhow. I would rather see a thing 
the way it looks instead of the way it is if 
the way it is is the way Tom makes it look. 

The next morning when I got to our 
booth Mrs. Brandt was talking to Mrs. 
Ewing. 

“Isabel says it's nothing but a bilious 
attack," Mrs. Brandt was saying, "but 
Ting seemed a pretty sick child to me. 
I'm just desperate about this fashion show. 
Nobody else can possibly wear that wed- 
ding dress. Ting is so thin.” 

"Now, dearie, stop worrying," Mrs. 
Ewing said with a portly little pat. ''To- 
morrow is another day. Hello, Maudie. 
How's our little manikin?” 


I MURMURED something about being 
all rightie, which is the kind of influence 
Mrs. Ewing has over me, and just that 
minute Josie came in. She was wearing a 
gray dress. 

"Come walk as far as the grand stand, 
Maudie,” she said. “There isn't a cus- 
tomer in sight except the people riding.” 

“What class is this?” I said, flapping 
through a program that Alix had left on 
our desk. 

“Tandem,” Josie said. “It doesn’t seem 
very interesting." 

“Eric’s driving,” I said, my eyes still 
glued to the program. 


“Is he?” Josie said very carelessly. "I ` 


really hadn’t noticed.” 

“Why don’t you like Eric?” I said, 
which you might have supposed was sort 
of tactless, but knowing Josie I knew it 
was just what she’d been dying for some- 
one to ask her. 

“Maudie,” she said, “this is just about 
the most painful subject that I could dis- 
cuss, but since you've asked me I'll be 
frank. Eric is a nice, hard-working boy, 
but when I’m with him I feel stifled. 
Something here ”—she pressed her bosom— 
“can’t get out. I can’t explain it, except 
that it’s bigger than I am. I know that 
life wants me to give myself, to pour my- 
self into a forward-moving current, and I 
can’t do it with Eric. I feel that I belong 
in my work among the sick.” 

Well, in my private soul I knew what 
Josie meant, better than she did. Being 
married to Eric and the wool business 
didn’t have any colorful part for Josie to 
play, like marrying a Navy man or a 
Georgian prince or something, and so of 
course it wouldn't do. I suppose filling 
out charts at the clinic gives you a feeling 
of being right on the edge of drama—I 
mean, it's somebody else's appendix which 
is being taken out, only you see all the 
excitement. The funny part is that people 
like Josie get mixed up and the first thing 
you know they get to thinking they're 
the appendix. 

"Anyway, I like Eric," I said. 


E LEANED against the fence with 

our arms on the top rail and watched 
the tandem class. A tandem is where one 
horse pulls the other horse and the carriage. 
The driver sits up very straight on the seat 
and drives around the ring, and whereas a 
girl looks very smart and perky driving a 
tandem, a big lanky man like Eric looks 
just a little bit silly. I began to wish he 
were in the jumping class, where he might 
get thrown or something. Driving a car- 
riage inside a fence is just about the safest 
thing I know of. 

“There’s Tom," Josie said suddenly in 
a low, thrilling voice. "Isn't he a glorious 
creature?” 

Tom was sitting on the top rail of the 
fence with his shirt billowing in the breeze 
and his hair mussed and black riding 
boots on. His arms were leaning on his 
knees and he was looking down through 
them and every so often hitting something 
on the ground with his riding crop. I have 
seen Tom look that way a thousand times 
except for the fence, and always my sub- 
conscious mind would say, “ Just another 
man.” Now for no reason at all I felt 


prickles in my backbone and I was aw- 
fully anxious for Josie to keep on giving 
her life to the clinic. 

Alix was in the booth when Josie left 
me there, modeling the divinest clinging 
evening gown of gold mousseline de soie 
for Mrs. Ewing—oh, heartbreak! 

“It’s pretty sweet, Alix dearie,” Mrs. 
Ewing was saying. “It would have to be 
altered a little, of course.” 

“Do you think so?” I said, smiling bit- 
terly at Alix. “Oh, I think you ought to 
wear it just the way it is. It seems a shame 
to spoil the lines, don't you think?” 

Mrs. Ewing looked awfully pleased. 
“Now, Maudie,” she smiled, “be a sen- 
sible child. You know I'm a little heavier 
than Alix. We'd better open the seams.” 

“A little heavier !” Alix muttered to me. 

"What's fifty pounds?" I muttered 
back. “ Do you really think it's such a nice 
color, Mrs. Ewing? Alix looks sort of 
bilious in it, even with her dark hair." 

Alix made a strangling noise, but the 
deed was done. Mrs. Ewing got up. 

“I believe I'll think about it,” she said. 
“Tf we buy a dress we should wear it.” 
She smiled brightly and left. Alix and I 
practically foamed at each other. 

“Of all the rotten, loathsome things to 
say about a so-called friend," Alix began, 
but I cut her down. 

“Imagine showing that divine gown to 
a tub like Mrs. Ewing," I snarled. “That 
heavenly romantic material. Can you just 
picture it all stretched and busting over 
Mrs. Ewing’s—over Mrs. Ewing?” 

"Didn't you sell her the Bobbie- 
Buntie?” Alix said sulkily. 

“Yes,” I said, “but it didn't have a soul 
like this dress. Alix, you look simply su- 
preme in it!" I am nothing if not a kindly 
nature. 


OM was coming around to take me to 
lunch at the cafeteria, but just before 
one he yelled across out of his back win- 
dow that he was busy, so I went alone, feel- 
ing very forlorn, as I didn’t have enough 
money to buy myself anything but a 
sandwich, so I gave Davy a warm and for- 
giving smile when I saw him also going in 
the direction of food. 

Well, I'd have starved first if I'd known 
how insufferable he was going to be. He 
kept rubbing it in about how whenever I 
found myself out in the cold I could al- 
ways come back to him and all would be 
forgiven. And what did I think of the 
match he'd made between Tom and Josie? 

I tried to laugh it off, but he seemed to 
be so sure of what he was saying I began 
to suspect what kind of business had kept 
Tom so busy he couldn't have lunch with 
me. And when Josie walked into our booth 
that afternoon, her eyes all hollow and 
shining, I knew. 

“Maudie,” she said, "have you got a 
smock?” 

“A what?” Alix said. “What do you 
want a smock for?” 

“Well, I'll tell you," Josie said. “I’ve 
been helping Tom. You see, I’ve decided 
eventually to study art, but I want to be- 
gin now by being there with him, watching 
him work and posing the children that 
come in. Haven’t you any smocks?” 

“Tom paints in riding boots,” I said 
casually, feeling all cold inside, “but I 
guess we have one. Can you study art 
while you're working in the clinic, Josie? ” 

“Oh, I'll give up the clinic,” Josie said. 
"Haven't you a gray? You see, Maudie, 
anyone can do that, but not everyone can 
create ideas upon canvas. After talking to 
Tom I feel that I have a little talent that 
Iowe it to myself to bring out." 


"AFTER watching Tom," I said, digging 
in a box of smocks, “I feel that a babe 
in arms could win a medal. It's two-fifty.” 
“Gosh, the girl is versatile," Alix said, 
pushing the box back under the desk. 
"Not everybody could leaf through a 
fiancé, a clinic and an artistic career in one 
week. Here come the Wister twins. Have 
we any two things alike?” 
Well, the idea of Davy being able to 
gloat over me for losing Tom was too aw- 
ful to think about; and besides, even if I 
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When any recipe calls for “melted shortening," use Wesson Oil. Look 
at this luscious recipe for “Quick Date Bars,” for instance. Wesson Oil makes 
the perfect melted shortening... good-to-eat as butter and quick as a 
wink ...no melting down, no re-measuring, no greasy pan to wash. You will 
find this recipe for Wesson Oil “Quick Date Bars” easy and hugely popular. 


QUICK DATE BARS 


1 tablespoon. Wesson Oil 
1 tablespoon lemon juice 
X teaspoon salt 

2 eggs 
Put dates and nuts through food chopper. 
Add sugar and beaten eggs and mix well. 


1 cup pitted dates 
1 cup nuts 

1 cup powdered sugar 
4 tablespoons flour 


Add Wesson Oil, lemon juice, flour and salt 
and mix well. Spread mixture X inch deep 
in shallow pan. Bake in moderate oven 
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strips and roll in powdered sugar. 
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a woman's face. No matter which way she turns her head, the 
rounding and lovely curve of her cheek line dominates the picture. 
Keep this line from looking old and saggy; chew DOUBLE MINT 


gum. This gentle exercise 5 to 10 minutes daily aids in toning up 


unused and lazy facial muscles. Try this new Beauty Treatment. 











have loved lots of people better than I 
loved Tom, he was mine at the moment, 
and nobody has ever been able to walk in 
and lift something I wanted just because 
they wanted it too. I could imagine the 
effect that Josie in a gray smock brood- 
ing tenderly over that horse with two 
heads would have on Tom. I knew that 
it was just another costume part for Josie, 
but Tom didn’t, and if I tried to tell him, 
it would tell him something else too— 
that I was jealous. That night I went home 
very depressed. 

The next morning I stopped for Alix, and 
we went to the horse show together. Mrs. 
Brandt got there just as we did, and you 
could see that she had just been having 
hysterics on the way. 

“Ting Dillon has jaundice!” she said. 
“And that absolutely wrecks our fashion 
show! I knew there was something serious 
the matter with that child! I simply don’t 
know what we’re going to do.” 

“Can’t we get somebody else to be the 
bride?" Alix said. “Loads of people would 
love to.” 

“Of course they'd love to," Mrs. Brandt 
said in a very irritated voice. ' But nobody 
can wear that dress. Ting was so tall and 
thin.” You might think Ting had died, the 
way she said it. 


i AUDIE can," Alix said. “She only 

weighs a hundred and twelve, and we 
could baste up the front. Then I could be 
the maid of honor and wear that divine 
gold mousseline-de-soie dress, and Helen 
and Jane could be the bridesmaids. That 
would be all right, wouldn't it, Mrs. 
Brandt? If Maudie isn't afraid of the 
superstition that being a bride without a 
groom is bad luck?” 

“A girl like me doesn't have to depend 
on luck," I said with hauteur. And then a 
divine inspiration struck me. 

Mrs. Brandt looked at me disapprov- 
ingly. ^I want to show those four brides- 
maids' dresses, and heaven alone knows 
where we're going to find two extra girls 
the right size to fit them at the eleventh 
hour," she said. “And Maudie isn't the 
type for the bride, but I guess we'll have 
to do it. Oh, dear, dear!" 

“Wait a minute," I said. “I think I can 
fix it." 

And I ran over to Tom's booth. Josie 
was there in the gray smock, sitting on a 
camp stool gazing up at Tom, who was 
telling her something. I didn't wait to 
hear what it was. 

“Josie,” I said, “could you come over 
to our booth for about fifteen minutes and 
save a few lives?” 

“Mercy!” Josie said, but she got up. 
“What in the world ——” 

I hurried her down the steps. “It’s the 
fashion show," I told her, “and you are 
the one person in the whole world that we 
need to be the bride.” 

“Oh, Maudie,” she said protestingly, 
“how in the world could I m 

** Josie," I said, “not everybody has the 
expression of their soul looking out 
through their eyes like you have. We want 
someone who all the time they are walking 
down the red carpet will seem to be look- 
ing down through the years. It ought to 
be—well, it really ought to be sort of holy. 
And the dress is the most delectable—it’s 
imported, you know.” 





OSIE stood still and her eyes got that 

hollow Katharine Hepburn look. Then 
a slow far-away smile began to creep over 
her face. 

“Of course I'll do it, Maudie dear,” she 
said. “You were right to ask me.” 

I left her among Mrs. Brandt’s em- 
braces and raptures and tore down to the 
grand stand. The children’s jumping class 
was going on, and up on the top row of the 
grand stand I saw Eric eating a hot-dog 
sandwich with mustard gooing out the 
ends. I don’t know Eric very well, but 
you would never have guessed it as I 
leaped up the steps and flopped down be- 
side him with my plan. 

“Eric, do you honestly want to marry 
Josie?" I gasped, all out of breath from 
running and excitement. 
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"Huhn?" Eric mumbled through the 
last of the dog, and then what I'd said 
began to penetrate and he blushed in the 
most naive way. "Isn't that a rather per- 
sonal question?"' he tried to evade. 

“Well, sort of,” I admitted, "but if 
you don't want to miss your big chance 
you better tell me quick." 

"Here's the ring," he said, pulling it 
out of his pocket with a pathetic smile. 
“That shows what kind of a fool I am, I 
guess, but somehow I couldn't bear to 
turn it in." 

His voice broke and I found I was get- 
ting all welled up myself as I realized how 
nice he was. He was so much too good for 
Josie it was a shame, but if she was what 
he wanted —— 

"Fine," I said. "You may need it. 
Have you got a cutaway?” 


[THe fashion show was the big event of 
the day, with every chair around the 
stage filled and people standing. Alix and 
Mary Brandt and Pauline and Jane Elson 
and Cora Miller and I floated up and down 
the red carpet to soft music, wearing tea 
gowns and tennis dresses and silk suits and 
evening wraps and beach clothes and 
other things, and it reminded me for all 
the world of playing dress-up when I was 
a little girl. 

Finally there was a hush and then the 
orchestra started playing the Wedding 
March and Alix and I came swaying out 
in yellow-lace dresses with flower muffs 
which you so often see on fashion-show 
bridesmaids and never anywhere else. 
Jane and Helen followed us, and then 
everybody went ‘“‘Ah-h-h!” and there was 
Josie with tulle down to her wrists and up 
to her throat and à bouquet of calla lilies 
against her bosom. She was really-mar- 
velous, with a light shining in her eyes and 
around her smile, and just as she got to 
the end of the carpet where we go up onto 
a little platform and slowly revolve, so 
everyone can see the dresses back and 
front, Eric stepped out from the crowd, 
looking almost distinguished in his cut- 
away and white carnation, which I had 
snitched from the flower booth, and 
offered her his arm. 

For one ghastly moment I thought she 
was going to make a scene, and after 
all it must have been something of a 
shock, but her love of a good act that 
I'd counted on came to the rescue and 
she took his arm with a divine smile for 
the benefit of the crowd. They made a 
turn on the platform and then came down 
the carpet together with the band playing 
the gay going-out tune just like at a real 
wedding. 


EVERYONE sort of gasped and then 
started buzzing to each other, because 
this was the first time there had ever been 
the realistic touch of an actual groom in 
one of these fashion-show wedding pro- 
cessions, and when Josie and Eric reached 
the end of the carpet and the music 
stopped you have never heard such ap- 
plause and even cheers and whistles. It 
was too thrilling. And by the time I could 
get to them they were simply surrounded 
with mobs of people congratulating them 
and saying how simply marvelous they 
looked together. 

"Maudie, my dear, did you ever see 
anything so dramatic?" Josie burbled in 
my ear. "To think that Eric —— Oh, 
Maudie, love has come to me at last," 
and she showed me her finger with Eric's 
ring on it. 

Eric winked at me and I felt as happy as 
he and Josie looked, because then I knew 
everything was going to be all right if he 
could have a sense of humor about Josie. 
I bet there'll be plenty of times he's going 
to need it. 

“Tsn’t that nice?” I said to Josie, while 
sighing to myself over Tom's stirring 
profile in the distance. “And now I don't 
guess you'll be having much use for that 
smock, so how's for giving it to me? I'm 
planning to go in rather heavily for art.” 

And I found myself gleefully wondering 
what other schemes Davy would think of 
to win me back. 
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IMAGINE, SALLY'S 
ACTUALLY ENGAGED — 
AND TO THE BOSS'S SON ! 

















SIS — WHAT 
DOES THIS MEAN 
— IN THIS | 


















T LOOK AT SALLY BROWN 
ALL ALONE OVER THERE. 
DIDNT YOU THINK 

MR. BILL GORDON FELL 
FOR HER í 
AT FIRST? 





WELL, YES, BUT 
YOU KNOW WHY 
SHE'S ALL ALONE 
NOW, DON'T YOU? 









TS SEE .— 
I| PERSPIRATION ODOR 
IN UNDERTHINGS IS 
FATAL TO ROMANCE ff 
—HUM, | WONDER.. 
























CANT FORGIVE ONE 
FAULT- THAT HINT OF 
g PERSPIRATION ODOR | 
IN UNDERTHINGS. 





















I'M CRAZY ABOUT YOU, 
HONEY ! MOTHER AND DAD 


LATER AT THE OFFICE 








































THANK YOU, MISS à OH, BILL, 
ARE, TOO WONT YOU-ER- , 
WELL, THAT MAY BE My Cease eed CHANGE JOBS, TAKE ONE (aie i: 
TROUBLE — ANYWAY I'LL TAKE Nieren nd SE IRAT will 308 ee 
NO CHANCES — LUX TAKES PU TO- LONCH | LAST For 


AWAY PERSPIRATION ODOR 
FROM UNDERTHINGS, YET SAVES 
COLORS 


MIGHT 1 2 








| THINK 
YOU MIGHT, 
MR. GORDON: 














Why risk this offense ? 


Underthings absorb perspiration odor, but 
it’s easy to protect daintiness this way... 


RIENDSHIPS, romance may slip ors like new. For Lux has none of the 
away forever because of this easily harmful alkali many ordinary soaps 
avoided offense... perspiration odor in have and with Lux there's no dangerous 
underthings. cake-soap rubbing. These tend to 
Popular girls, you'll find, make it a weaken fabrics, fade colors. Anything 
rule always to Lux underthings after safe in water alone is safe in Lux! 
each wearing. Then they know they And Luxing stockings and under- 
never offend. Lux whisks away every  thingsregularly at bedtime is no trouble 
trace of perspiration odor, yet keeps col- at all—it’s easily done in four minutes! 


for Underthings 


Removes perspiration 
odor—Saves colors 
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WHY 


the 3rd 


Generation 
Benefits 


Many important facts about foods 
have been discovered in recent 
years — so you get the helpful 
benefits of which your grand- 
parents were deprived. 


You now know of the vital 
food element Dextrose, from 
which your blood gets its warmth 
and your body its energy. 

And because Karo contains a 
generous amount of Dextrose, it 
is recognized as one of the most 
important foods for every mem- 
ber of the family. Keep them 
well supplied with delicious 
Karo—serve it on pancakes, 
waffles, bread, hot biscuits, 
cereals, etc. Karo is easily assimi- 
lated and digested—and is a 
source of quick energy. 

Karo Syrups are essentially Dextrins, 
Maltose and Dextrose, with a small 
percentage of Sucrose added for flavor— 
all recommended for ease of digestion 
and energy value. 


The ‘Accepted’ Seal denotes 
that Karo and advertise- 
ments for it are acceptable to 
the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Ass’n. 





Karo Syrup ONLY affords the use of 
this Free Pouring Spout, converting 
the can into a practical syrup pitcher 


T FREE CAP & SPOUT 77. 1 


l FREE CAP & SPOUT &» d 


I CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 





cupo es | 


Enclosed is label from 1% Ib. or3 Ib. 
Karo can. Please send me pouring 
spout and cap. 
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| Always Wanted to Adopt a Child 


who has been one of the biggest baby au- 
thorities in America for twenty years, and 
she said firmly, “Get a healthy one. You 
can turn a healthy baby into anything you 
like. Nothing else matters.” 

I asked Albert Edward Wiggam, who 
has written two interesting books on he- 
redity— The Fruit of the Family Tree and 
The New Decalogue of Science—and he 
said just as firmly, “Get the right an- 
cestry. Nothing else matters.” 

I thought of a dozen terrible stories: Of 
the kind old upstate farmers who took a 
Levantine baby who cheated them out of 
the farm at twenty-one. Of Clarence, down 
the block, who Went to the Bad. Of Bea- 
trice and Helen, furious with their parents 
because of the shock of discovery in ado- 
lescence, angry with them for good, and 
breaking their parents’ hearts. Of the 
prostitute’s baby who reverted to type at 
fifteen. Of the son of an unknown scamp 
who was restless and wild and a drifter. 
And I escaped into the invariable dream 
of the adopter: The brilliant young athletic 
professor of long lineage, killed in an acci- 
dent together with his beautiful, virtuous, 
strong young wife, leaving one child of 
precisely my own ancestry and tastes 
whom nobody wanted but me. But that 
couple has a trying way of never dying. 

Then I remembered that for every ter- 
rible story of an adoptive child who was a 
failure there were two of one who was a 
success. Also, that even born children have 
a way of doing their families out of money 
and being no good at all. And I thought 
about Grandfather DeWitt. 

My mother’s father had seven of his 
own. He was also what might be called an 
amateur of adoption. Settled irrevocably 
in a down-at-heel neighborhood, he was its 
finest influence. From first to last twenty 
or more children, more or less adopted, 
passed informally through his hands— 
friends’ orphans, relatives, waifs. They 
just turned up. One morning a seven-year- 
old boy, son of a notoriously worthless 
family near by, walked into the farmhouse 
kitchen, saying, "I've come to stay with 
you. I like it better than home." And stay 
he did until he was old enough to go to 
work. He was the only member of his 
family who grew up a useful citizen. 


Let Baby be Himself 


N9T that I'm the complete behaviorist. 
I’ve seen enough litters of animals— 
and heard enough about generations of 
cousins—to know that ancestors do make 
a difference. Doctor Wiggam is right. 
But also Doctor Baker is right; if you take 
any baby not of hopelessly worn-out or 
run-down stock, love it, and give it a 
chance to develop along its own lines, you 
have as good a chance as with one of your 
own. Nature is always fighting back to 
the norm again. And there is an incredible 
numerousness of choice in the genes and 
hormones behind all of us. 

I believe the origin of most of the tales 
of the terrible adoptive child is that the 
adoptive child is apt to be more unlike you 
and yours than your own—and you try to 
make it over. Now trying to make some- 
thing into something else merely ruins 
what it would have been and what you 
want it to be— see all psychiatry of what- 
ever brand, also sensible mothers. That's 
why sons of famous fathers (usually like 
their gentle mothers) often fail. They try 
to be like dad. 

Felicity, except for the gray-brown eyes 
which are superficially like my chestnut- 
brown ones, has nothing one bit like me or 
mine. I am something of an introvert, 
naturally; she is the complete extrovert. 
I was an earnest child who meditated on 
Life and always asked Why. Felicity 
giggles with sheer animal spirits and will 
never ask anything but How. I still drop 
hats and so forth around; if anything in 





(Continued from Page 13) 


Felicity's two-and-a-half-year-old world is 
out of alignment, she earnestly tidies till it 
is straight. I was always a shy child; she 
flirts and grabs or says a sternly dismissive 
“Goo’-by!” And I'm going to let her. 
I'm not going to turn her into a defective 
me, or even an imitation mine. She isn't 
going to be one of these self-expression 
nuisances, but she's going to be like the 
best of what she is that I can manage. It 
has worked very well so far. 

But all these are mental hazards. Walk- 
ing up to the cannon's mouth in the shape 
of actual application for a child is a 
physical one, and not too easy at the best. 
I suppose one magnifies consideration or 
inconsideration, because I don't know 
anybody, in the freemasonry of those who 
have attained adoptive children, who 
hasn't a story or so to tell. 

"I've had dreadful experiences with 
placing people," one friend said. “They 
try to make you take anything." And an- 
other friend of mine told me that she was 
frightened out of adoption entirely be- 
cause some too zealous young underling 
tried to make her take the child of a 
feeble-minded mother. Now these stories 
are the dreadful exception, and the women 
who try to “make you take anything” or 
to take over children with a defective 
heredity, would probably lose their jobs if 
they were caught at it by their superiors. 

The executive secretary of one of the 
largest child-placing agencies of New York 
assures me that no child placer has any 
business to put a wrong type child over on 
a parent. Nor is a refusal of the first child 
offered any bar to a chance at more with 
any reputable child-placing agency. 

“T nearly gave up, the questionnaires 
and the investigators were so insulting," 
my friend Marion told me. “They acted 
as if Jim and I were criminals!" 

It is perfectly true that the official 
adoption places will make you fill out 
questionnaires, and they will investigate 
you. And it is true that there are investi- 
gating young women with no common 
sense or tact who will act as if a well-bred, 
sensitive woman were a burglar applying 
for the key to the United States Treasury. 
Again, they are exceptional, but they exist. 

There are bad people in the world who 
apply for children for bad motives. Brutal 
farmers who adopt little boys so they can 
get adult-size farm work done and some- 
body who can't retaliate to beat up. 
Greedy, cruel women who want little 
bound girls. Silly ones who want to fool 
their husbands into thinking they bore a 
child. Casual irresponsibles who order 
children on impulse, as they would a dog 
or a bird, with neither intelligence nor 
money to rear them. It is these, not our 
decent, sensitive selves, whom the placing 
agencies must allow for, and their in- 
quiries perforce fall on just and unjust. 

As for the private placing agency 
Marion finally went to—and got two 
beautiful babies from—it is a good one, 
too. Child-placing agencies not under the 
state, if state supervised and approved, 
may be nearer what you want than the 
state ones; it depends entirely on your 
viewpoint. The state agencies insist on 
complete documentation of both parents, 
giving you all possible light on what you 
are taking. The private ones feel that the 
mother of the baby, if it's born out of 
wedlock, should be allowed to slip back 
into society without leaving damning 
documents behind. There are drawbacks 
and merits to both ideas. 

"Well, but it's so discouraging," said 
somebody to me yesterday. "I know a 
friend who waited three years!” 

Well, that was a very exceptional thing. 
That friend must have been very particu- 
lar and pinned her faith to just one slender 
source of baby supply. There are a good 
many. Of course, another reason for any 
shortage is the present idea—also be- 
havioristic—that a child is conditioned 








beyond repair after three at latest, and 
you mustn't take anything older than 
that. My personal feeling is, what of it? 
In a phrase of yesterday, “‘So’s your old 
man "—and you didn't refuse to get mar- 
ried because your husband had been made 
what he was going to be forever by the age 
of twenty-six or twenty-eight. A ten-year- 
old child, even a neglected one, may be a 
very good sort, even if he or she isn't your 
sort. You may like it. I know stories with. 
happy endings about that too. 

“But how could I fit one into my life 
right now?” 

‘You can't. You simply have to chuck it 
in. No grown-up life that has been child- 
less for a while holds a ready-made slot for 
a baby. But somehow —— Well, let me 
tell you. 

I had applied for Felicity in the spring. 
Nothing had happened, and I thought 
they had forgotten all about me. I rather 
hoped so, to be frank with you. When the 
summons to view her came, nearly giving 
me a heart attack, I had just had to put a 
lot of improvements on my house. I had 
just had my predepression fur coat re- 
modeled at a sinful price. I had taken a 
short lease on a New York studio for the 
winter months. I had made some lecture 
engagements. I had a long piece of writing 
to finish in hurry-up time. My mother, 
thát rock of dependence, had been ill and 
was ordered South as soon as she could go. 
There was practically no place in my life 
or my bank account for a baby. 


Felicity Gets a Mother 


WEL: I wired them I was coming. Even 
the bank was shut; I had to coax - 
the credit manager of a department store 
to cash my check for the railroad ticket. 
I broke about fourteen engagements. I 
hired, after a terrific struggle, a mysterious 
something called a train bedroom. If I 
told you all the blocks and hindrances that 
piled up against my going even to look at 
that child, you’d never believe me. I got 
on the train so frightened I couldn’t eat or 
sleep, self-consciously carrying a box of 
toys and a suitcase larger than I needed. 
When I got there the lady temporarily 
in charge of the child couldn’t be located. 
I waited for what seemed years of nervous 
hours for the child to be brought. 

I had expected a fragile little invalid, 
resentful and pallid. Her gentle guardian, 
almost as nervous as I, entered with a fat 
little girl like an old-fashioned French doll, 
in a red play suit too big for her, who eyed 
me in a friendly fashion through her thick 
eyelashes, then snatched for my red beads 
with a delighted giggle. I had the Baby. 

From that moment everything straight- 
ened out like a string. I had gone off with- 
out any hope of a nurse—our housekeeper 
proved to have been one, and to be willing 
to nurse on the side. I had expected wails 
and struggles—Felicity was quite de- 
lighted at going with me. I had been 
worried about money—a royalty check 
leaped from an unexpected quarter almost 
as soon as I got back. I didn't know where 
to leave her when I went into the city for 
the winter—in desperation I took her 
along, and discovered a park in front of 
the house. I thought she would pour ink 
on everything I owned—instead, she has 
a tidying complex. 

Of course, I don't guarantee that this 
will happen to others; though I have 
found that every other adoptive mother 
tells me the same thing —things straighten 
out somehow, once you have the baby. 

As I said, it seems perfectly simple— 
now. I am a parental type, and I have 
possessed myself of a child. I feel like a 
cat which has always been uncomfortably 
Manx and is now waving a fine, if syn- 
thetic, tail. Things are normal. Felicity 


isn't a terror or a problem any more. 
She's just "the baby.” 
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"SO THAT'S HOW YOU KEEP YOUR 
REFRIGERATOR SO NEW-LOOKING! 
AND YOU SAY IT PROTECTS YOUR 
FAMILY'S HEALTH AS WELL!” 


“INDEED IT DOES. YOU SEE, OLD DUTCH 
NOT ONLY POLISHES AS IT CLEANS, 
BUT REMOVES ODORS AND INVISIBLE 
IMPURITIES AS WELL AS VISIBLE DIRT.” 


because it's made with pure 


"You know, Grace, we all envy your reputation as a 
housekeeper. And if you say that Old Dutch is so much better, 
4 H Hu 
lll try it, too. 

“i'm sure you'll like it as well as | do. | tested all kinds of 
cleansers and found that Old Dutch is by far the best. It not 
only cleans quicker, but does it so much more thoroughly . . . 
leaves such a luster on things that they're not only beautiful 


but really healthfully clean." 


Thousands of women insist upon Old 
Dutch because it’s made with pure “seismotite” 
— a scratchless cleaning and polishing material 
of volcanic origin (discovered and named by 


our scientists) that cleans more things and cleans 


OLD DUTCH CLEANSER 





EXHIBIT...HOME 


quicker. Seismotite particles cover more surface because they 
are flaky and flat-shaped F3. That's why Old Dutch goes 
further and does more cleaning per penny of cost. And there's 
no scratchy, destructive grit in it. You'll find that Old 
Dutch is kind to the hands, doesn't clog drains, is odorless and 
removes odors — the only cleanser you need in your home. 


These leading refrigerator manufacturers all recommend Old Dutch Cleanser 
GENERAL ELECTRIC œ SERVEL * WESTINGHOUSE 
COPELAND * KELVINATOR * ZEROZONE * BOHN 
ELECTROLUX * NORGE * NOME * MOHAWK œ APEX 
ICE-O-MATIC * LEONARD «© O^KEEFE & MERRITT 


Old Dutch Holders, in Color 
Mail 10c and windmill panel from an Old Dutch label for each holder 
OLD DUTCH CLEANSER, Dept. H240, 221 North La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please find enclosed...... cents and...... labels for which send me 
eR Old Dutch Holders. Colors: IVORY O GREEN O BLUE DI 


Name. 





Address. 





City. State. 





PLANNING HALL...A CENTURY OF PRO 


GRES 





OLD DUTCH brings Healthful Cleanliness 


s 


© 1934 The C. P. Co. 
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IRVING 
Nu Get 


ARE YOU A HELP - 


A sMUDCGE on the nose, hair in the eyes and a great helpful- 
ness around a flat tire is an all-right game to play in the 
light of day. Summer friendships thrive on it. No school 
and all play from morning till night. Being a good sport, 
ready for anything, comfortable, undemanding and fairly 
unexciting. 

But girls, if you're wise, and if you're going to play with 
the same boys all summer, change your tune in the eve- 
nings. Go glamorous; go mysterious. Blossom out as the 
sun goes down. And give the lads a jolt. 

Variety is the spice of life, they say. And if you'd have 
your dates spicy, turn on all the tricks you've learned this 
year. Save your tomboy airs for tomorrow's swimming 
party. Don't try to run in your best evening slippers. If 
the tire goes flat don't be a help, be an inspiration. Let the 
moonlight and the soft air and the music help you. And lo, 
the lad who has taken you for granted these past few days 
will find that you have happened to him! 


A POLO PARTY 


Here’s something different in the way of parties. Your 
invitations might read: 


Won't you come to my house to play polo? 
You won't even need to know how! 
For we've learned to play 
In a horseless way 
That’s really a perfect wow! 
Time,... Place,... Date,... 


Comb the neighborhood for kiddie cars—you’ll need 
eight of them. And eight wooden mixing spoons and a ten- 
nis ball. Mark out a polo field with white garden stakes on 
a stretch of smooth green lawn and put a goal at each end 
of the field. Divide your guests into teams of four, two boys 
and two girls, and you're ready to begin. The first two 
teams mount their kiddie cars and play the first period— 
it's called *chukker" by those who know—of five minutes. 





: OR AN 


THE SUB-DEB 


BY ELIZABETH WOODWARD 


The game is started just like basket ball, the ball being 
placed in the middle of the course and the two centers try- 
ing to hit it when the referee blows the whistle. 

After the first two teams have played their first chukker, 
the next two play theirs, and the winners play off to decide 
the championship. You'll probably find four chukkers 
enough for each team, what with hysterics and falling off 
the “horses.” There are very few rules to the game, the 
main one being a penalty if a player pushes the ball with 
his hand or foot instead of his spoon. 

Get paper hats in two colors, one for each team—quite 
horsy. If you like to do things in a big way, you might cut 
out horses' heads from cardboard and tack them to the 
handlebars of each fiery steed. Set aside one corner of the 
lawn as the stables, and have each losing team solemnly 
“water” the “horses” and ride them out of the stables for 
the players of the next chukker. 

It’s a long game and a strenuous one, and the players will 
be ready for real food when the championship is won and 
the cup awarded. For a really horsy spread, arrange your 
bridge tables in the shape of a horseshoe, and cover them 
with paper tablecloths in gay colors. Put candles in low 
candlesticks every few feet down the center of the horse- 
shoe. Serve scrambled eggs and bacon, rolls, coffee and ice 
cream and cake. To make your dessert unusual, cut thin 


Many of you ask, “What shall we do when the boy friend 
comes over afd we don't want to just sit and talk?” 
DATE DOIN'S is the answer. What to do with your date, 
a double date, or evén when three's a crowd. Send a three- 
cent stamp to the Reference Library, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia, Pa., and ask for booklet No. 1190. 
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INSPIRATION? 


layers of sponge cake into horseshoe shape, about four 
inches across at the widest part. In the center of each, put 
a scoop of chocolate ice cream, and on top a dash of whipped 
cream and a cherry. 

If you have time and strength for more games after the 
eats, stage a horseshoe-pitching contest, and a horse race 
on the kiddie cars. 


FURTHER FUN 


Now's the time—out and doing — parties, gatherings, get- 
togethers. My motto is "Further Fun." And that means 
getting into the swim down at the beach, at the lake, or in 
ye olde swimming hole. Picnics on horseback, bicycles or 
in the faithful old car. Hay rides under a full July moon 
with supper around the camp fire and songs and ghost 
stories. Spur-of-the-minute parties after a rousing tennis 
match. Saturday-night dances. Treasure hunts in French. 
Further fun every night in the week. 

If you want to have fun, you want to feel comfortable 
about the way youlook. If you hate freckles with a passion, 
now's the time to avoid them. Don't get them at all. Wear 
a hat and cover up your face and arms with a protecting 
cream or lotion when you're out in the sun. 

And remember that last winter's face powder over this 
summer's tan will make you look like a piebald mare. In- 
vest in a little dark powder and mix it carefully with yours. 
Change the shade as your skin gets darker. 

If you want to make a big splurge on a summer evening, 
look very cool and crisp and young in a new cotton frock 
like those in this month's fashion pages. And there are cun- 
ning wisps of evening wraps that you can make yourself. 

Sub-Deb clubs, stand on your feet and hang together 
during the summer. Regular meetings get to be rather a 
nuisance in hot weather—but parties? Never! So round 
up the gang and have fun. 

When it's time to go back to school and to get your 
club in full swing again—I’ll have some news for you. 


Coral nails are bewilderingly 
lovely with white, pale pink, 
beige, gray, “the blues," 
black and dark brown cos- 
tumes. Smart also with any 
of the deeper colors (except 
red) if not too intense. 
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Rose is a lovely feminine 
shade that you can wear with 
any color dress. Blondes often 
prefer it to all other shades. 
It is subtle and charming 
with pastel pinks, lavender, 
blues. Smart with dark green, 
black and brown. 


Ruby is a new real red red. 
Choose it for any color dress 
when you want to be partic- 
ularly gay and dashing. It is 
especially striking with white, 
black and any of the pale 
pastel tints. 


F YOU'RE ONE of those who 

get about a lot, you'll have 

noticed that the smartest trick these 
days is variety in finger nails. 

At the Ritz... on transatlantic 
liners... at the opera... or the night 
club of the hour—everywhere the 
well-dressed world gathers, hands 
beckon with sparkling nail tints. 

All shades! 

Whichever one best accentuates 
your gown. For accent is the exciting 
secret of this new style. 

There’s nothing like bright Ruby 


| d Snar 
Inexpensive 


nails, for instance, for making a little 
white dress utterly sophisticated. 
And what gentle sorcery is behind 
Coral nails, worn with your pale blues, 
your cool beiges and your grays! 

It’s as simple as all that. You'll be 
amazed to see how the correct color 
nails will make any dress—to say 
nothing of its owner—stand out in a 
crowd. 

Try it and see! Choose your colors 
from the eight lovely Cutex shades 
. . . Natural, Rose, Coral, Mauve 
(new), Mahogany (new), Cardinal, 


Garnet and Ruby. Cutex, you know, 
is made by the World’s Manicure 
Authority—and is famous on five 
counts. It has all the smartest colors 
+. goes on smoothly . . . never cracks 
or peels . . . never fades . . . and stays 
on longer! Go choose your favorite 

















Cutex shades today. At all the stores. 
For the complete manicure, use Cutex 
Cuticle Remover & Nail Cleanser, new 
Oily Polish Remover, Liquid Polish, Nail 
White (Pencil or Cream), Cuticle Oil or 
Cream and the new Hand Cream. 


Nortaam Warren, New York, Montreal, London, Paris 


2 shades of Cutex Liquid 
Polish and 4 other manicure 
essentials . . . for 12 


NortHam Wannen, Dept. 4J7, 191 Hudson St., New York, N.Y. 
(In Canada, address Post Office Box 2320, Montreal) 


I enclose 12€ for the new Cutex Manicure Set, which includes 
Natural Liquid Polish and one other shade which I have 
checked: O Rose 


OCoral [Cardinal O Ruby 
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NEW LIQUID 
DEODORANT 


UICKER ` 
Q b 
APPLY 





No separate applicator. 
Simply touch the sponge- 
topped bottle to your armpits. 


UICKER 
Q 7 
DRY 


Cus à grand improvement! 
A clear white liquid to stop 


i ea approved by Good House- 
eeping . . . ina bottle that cannot spill 
or splash, 

Women tell us it is the fastest-dryin 
liquid deodorant they've ever used. 
Gentle on the skin, too. 


See How Easy it is to Keep 
Armpits Dry and Odorless 


You just lift the Perstop bottle and 
draw its little sponge top over the arm- 
pits. Precisely the right amount of safe, 
harmless Perstop covers the underarms 
after the use of this new splash-proof 
and drip-proof, built-in applicator. 

Nothing more to do! You set your 
Perstop bottle back on the boudoir table 
and forget it for 1 to 5 days. 





Generous Trial Offer 


Every woman who perspires freely should use 
a safe LIQUID deodorant to keep frocks free 
from ugly perspiration stains. ONLY a liquid 
can keep the armpits perfectly moisture-proof 
as well as odor-proof. And only Perstop has 
the patented sponge-applicator bottle. 

If you do not agree that Perstop is the 
PERFECT liquid deodorant, return the partly 
used bottle and have your money refunded! 

Leading department stores and druggists 
from coast to coast now feature Perstop. 50¢ 
buys a bottle that seems to last forever. 






















Made by the ma- 
kers of Perstik, the 
original cream 
deodorant applied 
like a lipstick. 





Feminine Products 
469 Sth Ave., N.Y. 


THE EASY WAY TO STOP PERSPIRATION 
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A Dark Man in Her Life 


(Continued from Page 17) 


“All the same, I’m going to talk to 
him!" Mrs. McCann got up, resolution in 
her ordinarily mild gray eyes. “I’m going 
down to talk to that man right now!” 

“Do you want me to go with you?” he 
asked. 

"No, Fd rather tackle him myself! 
Just let me have a copy of your lease. 
Thanks. Good-by!” 


III 


INERVA McCANN thumbed Mr. 

Jacob Gottschalk's push button with 
a loud and defiant ring. While she had not 
the pleasure of his acquaintance, she knew 
that he had the reputation of being the 
shrewdest real-estate operator in Athens. 
A tall, swarthy man with small black eyes 
set close together opened the door. 

She was too angry to pay any attention 
to his physical characteristics. "Are you 
Jacob Gottschalk?” 

“That’s my name. What can I do for 
you, ma'am?” 

* I'm Mrs. Caleb McCann. That young 
man on the fifth floor is my nephew. I 
want to talk to you about his lease,” 

“Well? What about it?” 

“They can't afford to pay the rent any 
longer. I want you to cut it to fifty dollars 
a month. If you will, I'll be responsible 
for it personally." 

“Why should I cut it?” 

"Every landlord is adjusting rents 
these days. You should temper the wind 
to the shorn lamb, like the rest.” 

“I'm not aware that Mr. Packer is a 
shorn lamb. I understand he has plenty 
of capital. I'm a shorn lamb myself." 

* Didn't you agree to let them move out 
any time they wanted to if they'd only 
sign a lease for five years?" 

Mr. Gottschalk regarded her coldly. 
“T did not. All tenants claim their leases 
don't mean what they say. They'll find 
out that they do!” 

Minerva took his measure. Clearly he 
was hard-boiled. “So you won't make any 
concession?” 

“Not a concesh ! 

“All right !” she replied tartly. '' There's 
more than one way to kill a cat —and skin 
one. And I'm not goin' to stop with the 
hide— I'm goin’ after the bones!” 

Turning her back on him, Aunty Min 
marched stiffly out of the Marlborough 
Arms, At the moment she had not the re- 
motest idea what she was going to do; 
then, as she walked toward home, she 
stopped short at the sudden realization 
that Jacob Gottschalk was a tall man 
with "piercing black eyes and a Roman 
nose." 

“By gracious!" she gasped. “And his 
name begins with a G!" She gave an 
apologetic cluck. Of course it was all stuff 
and nonsense! But it certainly was queer! 
“I don't believe a word of it!" she mut- 
tered. “All the same, Queen Zaida said I'd 
get the better of him—and I will!” 


IV 


jJ Unos McCANN had just settled him- 
self comfortably in his horsehair rocker 
before the mantelpiece after supper when 
Minerva remarked: 

"Is there any way to break a lease, 
Caleb?” 

The judge lowered his copy of the 
Clarion to look at her suspiciously. “ What 
are you up to now, Min?" 

"Nothing. I just wanted to find out." 

“Seems to me you ought to try to in- 
duce people to keep their contracts rather 
than to break 'em."" 

“Maybe,” she replied quietly. “It 
would depend on circumstances. I know 
a lease I’d like to break—right in my own 
family." 

Judge McCann laid down the paper. 
"Whose?" 

“Willie’s.” 

“Willie Packer, your nephew—the one 
that married the little Jessup girl?” 


“Yes, You know he lost most of his 
money a year ago, and last month the 
firm told him they'd got to lay him off. 
He was getting a salary of thirty-six hun- 
dred a year, besides another twenty-five 
hundred from his investments. Now that 
has been cut in half, he’s out of a job and— 
Lily’s expectin’ in about three months,” 

“Too bad! Willie’s a nice feller! But 
they’re lucky to have even twelve hun- 
dred to live on these days!” 

“That’s the trouble," answered Min- 
erva. “They haven't got it. That's where 
the lease comes in. They took a flat in 
Jacob Gottschalk's new apartment house 
at a hundred and fifty dollars a month 
and signed up for five years. They can't 
afford to stay in it, they can't sublet it, 
and if they don't pay the rent Gottschalk 
will sue them every month, get a judg- 
ment and levy on Willie's securities at the 
trust company." 

The judge shrugged, "Let 'em live on 
their capital, then! Gottschalk's entitled 
to his rent. Willie ought never to have 
signed a lease for five years." 

“ How long do you suppose their capital 
will last with a baby coming? Just about 
four years! After that they'd be destitute. 
I'm going to try to dig up some way to get 
Willie out of it.” 


HIS time Judge McCann threw the 

Clarion on the rug and took off his 
glasses. " Look here, Minerva !” he said as 
sternlyas heeverallowed himself to address 
her. “I think you ought to call a halt on 
this mixing up in other people's affairs that 
you've taken to lately. I'm not going to 
help you break anybody's lease. First 
thing you know I'll be having to defend 
you for practicing law without a license. 
It's a prison offense—with a maximum 
sentence of one year and a thousand- 
dollar fine." 

"Nonsense!" she exclaimed. "I'd like 
to see any judge put me in jail. And no 
jury would! Anyhow, I'm willing to 
chance it, if I could save the Packers 
eighteen hundred dollars a year, when 
they can have a room at her mother's for 
nothing,” 

Judge McCann grunted and reached 
for the paper. Minerva was clearly in one 
of her “sot” moods, “ You'll have to do it 
yourself then, You mustn’t expect me to 
be a party to any such skullduggery.”” 

Mrs. McCann folded up her sewing. 
“Got any book about leases, Caleb?" 

" No," he answered shortly. 

"Can't I find anything about them in 
the library?” 

“T don't know. You can just leave me 
out of it!” 

Minerva stepped quickly over and 
kissed the top of his head. “I’m glad one 
of us is ethical!" she laughed. 

Mrs. McCann went into Caleb's library, 
which adjoined the sitting room, and took 
down the index of the American Encyclo- 
pedia of Law and Procedure, which, under 
the word “lease” referred her to “Land- 
lord and Tenant"; but, when she had lo- 
cated the proper volume, she was rather 
dismayed to find that the subject covered 
nearly two hundred pages of fine print. 
Nevertheless, she lugged the big book to 
the sofa underneath the lamp and began 
to read. She was hard at it when the 
clock struck nine, their usual bed hour. 


ALEB yawned and got up. “Come 

along, Calvin," he said to their old 
police dog, who dated from the Harding 
Administration. “Time for you to go 
out." : Then he turned to Minerva. 
“Goin’ to set there readin’ all night?” 

"I'm goin’ to set here until I find out 
how to break a lease!” she replied. 

“T reckon, then, you’ll set there some 
time,” he answered. "I'll tell you one 
thing," he added seriously. ‘‘ When a man 
puts his name to a document under seal, 
and agrees to pay another man money, the 
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Clear Skin 
WINS LOVE 


etters like this prove that what Ambrosia 
has done for others, it can do for you. 
You feel Ambrosia tingle; you know it is 
cleansing as nothing has done before, Black- 
heads, pimples, muddiness disappear. Your 
skin has the clear, glowing freshness of 
youth. Ambrosia cleans pore-deep as only 
a liquid can. 

Skin dry? Follow every Ambrosia Cleans- 
ing with Ambrosia Dry-skin Cream, Pene- 
trates, restores oil, ends dryness, smooths 
wrinkles, 

Skin oily? Follow every Ambrosia 
Cleansing with Ambrosia Tightener. Tight- 
ener reduces large pores, normalizes oiliness, 
invigorates circulation. 

Ask for Ambrosia preparations at drug or 
department stores. 75¢. Slightly higher in 
Canada. Also in smaller sizes at 10¢ stores. 
Hinze Ambrosia, Inc., 114 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 





















“Hear those 
New Notes, 
Boss ?” 


If canaries could 
talk, millions of them 
would say they sing 
better because they 
are fed French’s Bird 
Seed and Biscuit. 
No wonder! It’s a 
balanced mixture of 
the kind of clean, 
nourishing seeds 
that promote song 
and health—and the 
Bird Biscuit in every 
package completes 
the perfect diet. 


French’s Bird Gravel 
Aids Digestion 






French's ^ 
BIRD SEED > 
AN» BISCUIT 


GIVE A CANARY 


FOR COMPANIONSHIP 
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law expects him to live up to his obliga- 


tions.” 

Minerva shook her little bobbed gray 
head. “The trouble with you, Caleb, is 
that you were so long on the bench you’ve 
forgot how to be a lawyer.” 

Her husband was already fast asleep 
when, two hours later, she went upstairs, 
undressed and climbed into the big four- 
poster beside him. She lay there for some 
time, excited, thinking. Unexpectedly, 
she laughed out loud and he awoke. 

“For heaven’s sake, Minerva! What 
are you laughing at this time of night? ” 

“I was just thinking of Mrs. Doolittle.” 

“What’s the matter with her?” 

“Oh, nothing!” she replied. 

But, whether her confidence was 
grounded in the Law or the (Gypsy) 
Prophets, she was satisfied that in the end, 
however fierce the struggle, she would 
triumph over the tall man with the black 
eyes and Roman nose. 


V 


HE next afternoon, to the surprise of 

Patrick, Mrs. McCann again ordered 
the car and, having picked up Willie 
Packer at the Marlborough Arms, once 
more drove out to the race track. She 
found Queen Zaida sitting behind her van 
with a half-naked baby upon her lap. 

“Good afternoon, queen," said Mrs. 
McCann. “What a lovely child! I should 
like to meet your husband." 

“Sure! That's easy! Come on out here, 
Pedro! Lady wants to see you!” 

There was a rumbling inside the van and 
a head appeared in the half-open doorway. 

“That’s him!” said his mate. 

If Queen Zaida was a mastodon, King 
Pedro was a veritable behemoth. His 
corduroy suit with silver buttons, his 
purple shirt and the vermilion sash around 
his abdomen accentuated his enormous 
girth. Greasy black curls hung to his open 
collar, fierce black mustaches drooped 
about his mouth. He must have weighed 
at least three hundred pounds, but he 
looked amiable, as do most three hundred 
pounders. 

“Howdy!” he nodded. “What you 
want, lady?” 

“How do you do, King Pedro,” said 
Minerva. “Do you want to make a hun- 
dred dollars?” 

“Do I?" The king’s smile became ex- 
pansive. " You're tellin’ me, lady! What 
do I have to do?” 

“Practically nothing. Listen now. This 
gentleman here is Mr. William Packer, 
my nephew. He lives at a place called 
the Marlborough Arms, in a fine apart- 
ment. He's going away and wants some- 
one reliable to take care of the place 
during his absence. You're just the man 
for the job. You'll make an ideal care- 
taker. But we wouldn't think of separat- 
ing you from your family. In fact, they 
would probably be able to help you. You 
can bring all of them along. There's a great 
deal more space in the apartment than in 
your wagon. You needn't bring a thing but 
your own bedding. He'll pay you twenty- 
five dollars down and another seventy-five 
when he is through with your services. 
You may only have to stay a few days. 
It all depends on circumstances. But in 
any case, you get a hundred dollars—if 
you don't mind being a servant tem- 
porarily. What do you say?” 

He looked at her blandly, his eloquent 
eyes puzzling over this strange old lady. 

“Okay! When do we start?” he said 
with a grin. 

"Mr. Packer wil let you know in 
plenty of time. Here's ten dollars extra 
to bind the bargain. Remember, now, 
you're working for Mr. Packer. You are 
merely his servant. In case any question 
is raised about it, here is a letter outlining 
the terms of your employment." 

It so happened that within a day or 
two of the interview just recorded Mr. 
Jacob Gottschalk was summoned to New 
York on business. Behind him, in charge 
of the Marlborough Arms, he left Rufus 
Lee, a trustworthy but not overintelligent 
Negro watchman who also, when neces- 
sary, operated the freight elevator in the 





rear of the building. Mr. Gottschalk had 
economized on the front-hall elevator, 
which was small, and automatically oper- 
ated by means of buttons. He had no 
sooner taken his departure than Willie 
Packer, acting under Mrs. McCann's in- 
structions, informed Rufus that he was 
going away for a while and was turning 
over his apartment to caretakers. Since 
the information was accompanied by a 
good-sized tip, and since Rufus greatly 
admired both Mr. and Mrs. Packer, he 
showed no astonishment at the arrival of 
King Pedro and Queen Zaida that eve- 
ning, and assisted them to move in. He 
also raised no objections when the follow- 
ing day Willie Packer removed the more 
valuable pieces of his own furniture from 
the apartment. 

Three days later, when Mr. Jacob 
Gottschalk, on his return from the me- 
tropolis, drove up to the Marlborough 
Arms, he was surprised to find standing at 
the curb on the opposite side of the street 
a gayly painted van from which floated 
the sound of music. Also, sitting upon the 
steps was an elephantine gypsy in full 
Romany regalia with fierce mustaches 
and rings in his ears. The fellow looked 
ugly, and Mr. Gottschalk decided for the 
moment to let him alone. As he entered 
the foyer he was annoyed to find another 
and apparently even larger female gypsy. 

“Want anything?” irritably inquired 
Mr. Gottschalk. 

“No,” answered Queen Zaida calmly. 

“What are you doing here? 

“Nothin’.” 

“Then you better get along,” said Mr. 
Gottschalk. “ We don't allow peddlers.” 

Just then the telephone inside his 
apartment started ringing and he un- 
locked the door and hurried in. 

It was Mrs. Erastus Doolittle. “Gar- 
lic!” she rasped. 

“What?” returned Gottschalk. 

“Garlic! I said, garlic!” she repeated 
furiously. “It’s all over the house! It 
makes my eyes water and it gives Jewell 
bad dreams. I won’t stand it!” 

“TIl be up at once!” he assured her. 

He found the good lady disintegrating 
with rage. "How do all these gypsies 
come to be living here?" she demanded 
furiously. “The house is full of them.” 

“Gypsies? Living here?” 

“Yes—a whole tribe—hundreds! Lis- 
ten, Mr. Gottschalk. Two days after you 
left, when I came in from my usual after- 
noon drive, I found at least a dozen of 
them loafing on the front steps. They 
wouldn’t move an inch for me—the most 
terrible looking people! I was frightened 
out of my wits. So was old Miss Peter- 
silia, who arrived just at the same time. 
When finally I mustered up enough cour- 
age to push by them into the front hall to 
get to the elevator, there turned out to be 
a lot more inside. One of them—a huge, 
bloodthirsty-looking man—stepped into 
the car ahead of me and pushed the but- 
ton, so that Miss Petersilia and I were 
left standing there. He wouldn't get out, 
and kept riding up and down, and finally 
we had to walk upstairs." 

“Incredible!” gasped Mr. Gottschalk. 


"FITYHAT'S not the worst of it!" she 
panted. “They all sleep in the apart- 
ment under mine, that used to belong to 
the Packers ——” 
“Tt does belong to the Packers,” he in- 
formed her. “They leased it for five years.” 
“I don't know anything about that!" 
she retorted savagely. "I suppose you 
persuaded them to, like you did everyone 
else! Anyway, those gypsies got in there 
somehow—dozens and dozens of them! 
They sleep there and eat there and shout 
and sing and keep the radio going and 
raise the most awful rumpus all night 
long. I can't close my eyes. They hang 
around the entrance all day so that I'm 
afraid either to go out or come in, and 
they're always riding up and down in the 
elevator. There might as well not be one 
here at all. I've told you time and again 
that elevator was too small anyway, Mr. 
Gottschalk. And whenever I order them 
to be quiet they (Continued on Page 81) 
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This is little NORMA MARIAN BOUGADES who was 
chosen as one of the prettiest children in Suffolk County. 


Like tc... the way 
my litle sid filled out 


as soon as she began 
drinking milk this way" 
says Mrs. Nick Bougades 


59 E. Main Street 
Patchogue, L. I. 


"CX COURSE I'm terribly 
proud of Norma! But 
there was a time— not so very long ago— 
when I am sure that Norma could not have 
won a prize for her looks or for anything 
else! She was so thin and puny, the neighbors 
looked upon her as a sickly child. I gave her 
the best of everything, but she couldn't seem 
to grow sturdier or more energetic. 





“One day I read about mixing Cocomalt 
with milk and how it helped other children 
fill out and gain vitality. I decided to try it 
with Norma. I gave her Cocomalt in milk 
three times a day, and it certainly worked 
wonders with her! The very first week she 
showed signs of new energy. Now she's 
filled out like a husky little athlete and all our 
neighbors marvel at her radiant vitality. From 
a plain, frail child Norma has developed into. 
a rosy, chubby little prize-winner!” 


We asked Norma what she thought of 
Cocomalt, and she said, “Mother gives me lots 





Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of the 

American Medical Association. It is composed of su- 

erose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley malt extract, 
flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D 


G 


Prepared as directed, adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 





comalt 


of it—and I'm so glad—I love it!” 

Thousands of children, everywhere, have 
shown remarkable gains on Cocomalt and 
milk. For this delicious drink gives the grow- 
ing youngster extra carbohydrates for energy; 
extra proteins for solid flesh and muscles; 
extra minerals (food-calcium and food-phos- 
phorus) for strong bones and teeth. 

Cocomalt is also rich in Sunshine VitaminD 
(under license by the Wisconsin University 
Alumni Research Foundation). Every cup or 
glass, prepared according to simple label di- 
rections, contains not less than 300 ADMA 
units of Sunshine Vitamin D. The rich Sun- 
shine Vitamin D content of Cocomalt helps 
to utilize efficiently the food-calcium and 
food-phosphorus (supplied by Cocomalt and 
milk) in building strong bones, sound teeth 
and sturdy bodies. 

Cocomalt comes in powder form, easy to 
mix with milk. Delicious HOT or COLD. At 
grocery and good drug stores in J4-Ib., 1-Ib. 
and 5-Ib. air-tight cans. High in food-value— 
economical in price. 

Special trial offer: For a trial-size can of 
Cocomalt, send your name and address, with 
10c to cover the cost of packing and mailing, 
to R, B. Davis Co., Dept. 3-G, Hoboken, N. J. 
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AMD ONMER NICHT Seo CHENE 


FOR QUICK HOT-WEATHER FEASTS 


BY JOSEPHINE GIBSON 


There are days, of course, when cooking is a fascinat- 
ing sport. But not when July heat waves creep 
through kitchen windows. Not when languid summer 
moods crumble one’s morale—when bridge and motor- 
ing and other summer pleasures beckon. 

Have you ever wished you could command a mod- 
ern genie who would magically fabricate and place 
upon the table a dinner that would win the palate 
ballots of your family? 

Well, if you will follow carefully a little scheme that 
I’ve worked out, I promise you results not far less 
pleasing than the magic of Aladdin’s lamp. 

You have today at your command a group of skill- 
ful chefs, each a specialist in his own branch of culi- 
nary craft» With their aid you can accomplish three 
important things—(1) cut down pre-meal kitchen ses- 
sions to as short a span as fifteen or twenty minutes, 
(2) produce the sort of feasts that fetch high-spirited 
appreciation, and, (3) actually trim down the size 
of the provender budget. 

The chefs I speak of exercise their skill in the 
kitchens of the House of Heinz. They buy raw foods 
of a higher quality than those ordinarily available in 








the markets. They follow recipes secured from home- 
stead kitchens and from culinary masters. They 
deliver, through your nearest grocer, 57 Varieties of 
grand, delicious foods, all ready for you to heat and 
serve. 

Entire meals can be conjured in less time than it 
takes to eat them. Soups, entrees, relishes, salad 
ingredients, and desserts are all provided among the 57 
Varieties. 

Let us start this summer “quick feast” with home- 
made soup. Choose from the sixteen Heinz home- 
recipe soups the one you like best—perhaps cream of 
mushroom, noodle soup, gumbo creole. They come in 
tins, but ¢here the “canned soup" similarity abruptly 
ends. I have seen Heinz soup chefs mix and cook 
these home-recipe soups. I have tasted them, batch 
after batch. And I say sincerely that one simply 
cannot detect a difference between these finished soups 
and those of well-trained family cooks. 

However, do not take my word for this. Try two 
or three varieties yourself and form your own opinion. 

Who likes real baked beans? Who loves those 
autumn-brown morsels of mealy, munchy goodness 
which only thorough oven-baking yields? Everybody, 
I'll wager—everybody who ever tasted really oven- 
baked beans. Once again Heinz chefs have duplicated 
the “home-made” flavor of the well-trained home cook. 

Just try a tin of Heinz Boston style baked beans, 
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the Heinz kitchens the preparation of this universal 


favorite of foods has been 
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of cooked spaghetti is comp 


etely drenched. 


This sauce, by the way, is a mixture of red, ripe 
tomatoes, just the right kind of cheese, meat stock 
and selected spices. Is it any wonder, then, that 
Heinz cooked spaghetti is a flavor favorite in a million 
homes? Do introduce it soon to that family of yours. 
Merely heat it, serve it without a word, and be 
prepared for firm and resolute demands for second 
helpings. 

And now, the basis of my midsummer night's 
scheme is an idea which many of my readers have 
written me about—a “Quick-Feast Shelf", laden with 
a liberal assortment from the 57 Varieties. You will 
find a complete list, of them in the Salad Book de- 
scribed below. I suggest that you investigate its 
kitchen-freeing possibilities. 


TWO QUICK HOT-WEATHER FEASTS—HEINZ OVEN-BAKED BEANS AND HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 


KITCHEN PROGRESS — NO. 8 






1900 


2 HOURS TO 
PREPARE 
DINNER 


1934 


20 MINUTES 
TO PREPARE 
DINNER 


SEE LEFT—The same dinner that a few years 
ago took 2 hours to prepare, can be prepared 
today in less time than it takes to eat it. And 
many families agree that today’s duplication of 
the good old-fashioned feast is just as rich in 
home-made flavors. Read Miss Gibson’s story 
on this page, and learn how you, too, can 
free yourself of kitchen bondage this summer. 


RECIPE BOOK BECOMES BEST SELLER — By 
the thousand, daily come requests for the new 
and thrilling Heinz Salad Book. No ordinary 
recipe book is this. Page after page of novel and 
daring salads—party salads, luncheon salads, 
salads for men—dozens of exciting salad 
dressings, and sandwiches, canapes and hors 
d'oevres. While it cost many thousands of 
dollars to compile and publish, it is offered for 
10 cents, which helps defray handling NR, 

costs. Address Josephine Gibson, Dept. 67, Y 
H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. € 











(Continued from Page 79) 
send me back insulting messages. I tell 
you right now—either they go or I go!” 

“They shall go at once!" he declared. 
“I don't know where they came from 
or how they got here, but however it was, 
out they go! I'll step right down ——” 

“Smell that?” inquired Mrs. Doolittle, 
pointing to the open window. "S-soup!" 
she hissed. “They make it all the time. It 
stinks up the whole house. It simply takes 
my appetite away!” 

Coincidently, what appeared to be a full 
chorus of male and female voices chanting 
a weird tune burst out in the rooms below, 
accompanied by a guitar, accordion and 
the rattle of castanets. 

“Great heavens!" ejaculated Gott- 
schalk. He leaned out, bent over toward 
the open top of the Packer window, and 
withdrew his head, wrinkling his nose. 
“TIl soon stop that!” he asserted. “ You'll 
have no further annoyance on that score, 
Mrs. Doolittle. There'll be no gypsies in 
this house by six o'clock tonight." 

As the lord proprietor of the Marlbor- 
ough Arms descended to the next landing 
he met his pet tenant, Mr. Joseph Mullen. 

“For Pete's sake, Gottschalk!" ex- 
claimed the latter. “ What are you trying 
to do—ruin the place? How did you come 
to let a lot of gypsies in here? The Arms 
will be the laughingstock of the town!" 

“I didn't let any gypsies in here!” pro- 
tested Gottschalk. “They got in while I 
was away in New York. Packer let 'em 
have his apartment.” 

“You can't have the place turned into 
a gypsy encampment," said Mr. Mullen. 
* Better send for Epstein." 

“I don't need Epstein or anybody to 
advise me!” snorted Gottschalk wrath- 
fully. “The lease provides that no tenant 
can sublet without my approval, and I 
haven't given it." 


E FOUND both King Pedro and 

Queen Zaida sitting under the murals 
of the Court of Love. "Look here," he 
blustered. ‘‘ How do you come to be occu- 
pying Mr. Packer's apartment?” 

“We're taking care of his flat for him 
while he's away," answered the king. 

“For how long? 

* He said something about bein' away 
for four years." 

“Nonsense!” ejaculated Gottschalk. 

“Well, that’s what he said.” 

“And he’s letting you occupy his apart- 
ment?” 

“Sure.” 

“But he has no right to sublet it with- 
out my consent in writing.” 

“We don't rent it. We're just taking 
care of it for him." 

“That makes no difference. It's a mere 
subterfuge. You'll have to move out at 
once!" 

King Pedro moved his enormous body 
defiantly. “We ain't goin’ to move," he 
rumbled. 

“It’s a swell dump!" added Queen 
Zaida complacently. “ We like it." Heav- 
ing herself to her feet, she started toward 
the elevator. 

“Hold on there!" called Gottschalk. 
“Tf you are really employes of Mr. Packer, 
you must use the freight elevator!" 

“I’m going to use this elevator!" de- 
clared Zaida. 


OTTSCHALK stepped quickly in front 
of her, closed the door, locked it and 
put the key in his pocket. 

“Not much, you ain’t!” declared he 
forcibly, if ungrammatically. “What’s 
more, you have all got to be out of here by 
six o’clock tonight. If you don’t go peace- 
ably I'll have the police throw you out!” 

That Gottschalk had won appeared tb 
be demonstrated when, an hour later, a 
highly colored van drew up at the door of 
the Marlborough Arms and the gypsies 
began loading their bedding and cooking 
utensils into it. That they should thus 
silently fold their tents and steal away 
he attributed entirely to his own authori- 
tative manner and moral suasion. He'd 
told those gypsies where they got off and 
they had got—that was all! He was, in 
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fact, so well satisfied with the outcome 
that he failed to observe that they had 
also removed all the Packers’ remaining 
furniture along with their own. 

But a different situation presented it- 
self as the hour of six drew near—a situa- 
tion causing Mr. Gottschalk acute em- 
barrassment. 

The sidewalk in front of the Marlbor- 
ough Arms suddenly became congested 
with gypsies of all sizes, shades and cos- 
tumes, while the king and queen sat con- 
spicuously upon the steps just beside the 
Renaissance door, so that the elegant 
Mrs. Erastus Doolittle, with her Pom 
under her arm, was obliged, to her intense 
repugnance, to force a way through the 
milling crowd while Jewell loudly voiced 
his disgust. Not only Jewell! Not only 
Mrs. Doolittle! But Mr. and Mrs. How- 
ard Tucker, Miss Julia Bloomsburg, Mr. 
Rufus Spotswood and Mrs. Petersilia— 
the cream of the Gottschalk tenantry— 
were similarly obliged to run the gantlet; 
and each, without exception, having once 
found sanctuary within the foyer, pounded 
loudly upon the owner's door and de- 
manded to know what was going on. 


T SIX o'clock the throng of gypsies 
upon the sidewalk was greater than 
ever and, since the king and queen, aug- 
mented by several of their court, remained 
comfortably enthroned upon the steps, the 
landlord telephoned to the police station. 
Two officers presently appeared and, 
shouldering their way through the mob, 
mounted the steps and reported to Mr. 
Gottschalk in person. 

“I want you to put those gypsies off the 
premises!" he explained, slipping each a 
five-dollar bill. "They have no business 
here and they are creating a nuisance." 

Meanwhile the king and queen, follow- 
ing Mrs. McCann's latest order, had gone 
inside and were standing by the elevator. 

“Move along! You can't stop here!" 
ordered one of the cops. 

"But we live here!" explained King 
Pedro. “We occupy an apartment on the 
fifth floor front.” 

"Horse feathers!" retorted the other 
cop. “Step lively or we'll have to take you 
to the calaboose.”” 

“We live here and we want to go up- 
stairs!" protested Queen Zaida. “We 
want to use this elevator." 

“Throw 'em out!" ordered the land- 
lord. “They got no right here at all." 


UST in order, as it were, to prime the ° 


engine, he unwisely gave King Pedro a 
slight push in the direction of the door- 
way. In return His Majesty landed a fist 
like a bung starter squarely on Mr. Gott- 
schalk's nose and sent him reeling back- 
ward, scattering blood drops against the 
mural decorations of King René and his 
Court of Love. In another moment the 
entrance of the Marlborough Arms be- 
came a scene of riot. The Zingaras put 
up just enough of a fight to eliminate 
anyquestion but that they had been ejected 
from the Marlborough Arms, not only 
constructively but vi el armis. The conflict 
was over in a couple of minutes. The 
forces of the law prevailed, the foyer was 
cleared. 

Minerva McCann, watching the strug- 
gle from across the way, decided that 
King Pedro had earned his money. Mr. 
Gottschalk, standing beside the elevator, 
also experienced a sense of victo-y. 

“They’re out, boss!” panted the first 
cop. "But if you want 'em to stay out, 
you'd better lock the front door.” 

Just at that moment King Pedro re- 
turned. “I want to go upstairs!" he as- 
serted. “I don't care whether I go by the 
elevator or not, so long as I get to Mr. 
Packer's flat.” 

“Beat it, gypsy!’ answered the second 
cop. “When you're out, you're out!" 

“You bet you are!” echoed the owner 
of the Marlborough Arms. 

Thus ended the first phase of the great 
battle between Mrs. Caleb McCann and 
Jacob Gottschalk. 

It was not until at least thirty minutes 
thereafter that (Continued on Page 83) 









































Tooth 


child nutrition on record” 


AT MOOSEHEART, famous 
City of Childhood, 1400 chil- 
drenlivecompleteand happy 
lives of play and study. Their 
diet and dental care are be- 
yond the usual. 


From these were chosen 
341 typical American boys 
and girls aged 10 to 17 for 
the 314-year study of child 
nutrition reported in the 
monograph and Free Booklet below. 


The first year they received their 


was excellent: milk, butter, eggs, vege- 
tables, fruits, meats, cereals and sundries. 
But like other American diets #t did not pre- 
vent frequent gum troubles and new cavities. 


The second year two 8-oz. glasses 
of fresh Sunkist Orange juice with the 
juice of half a lemon in each were added 
to the daily diet. 

Less than half as many children had 
new cavities this year. Gum troubles les- 
sened 83%. And the rate of growth was 
vastly improved. 





The final eighteen months the 
amount of fresh orange juice was re- 
duced to three ounces daily. This amount 
aided growth, but gum troubles and decay 
returned. 







What this means to you 





Small amounts of fresh orange and 
lemon juice are valuable in the diet be- 
cause they supply the four protective food 
essentials which help to keep the body 
youthfully vigorous—vitamins A, B, C, 
and calcium. 










But much greater protectionisafforded 


Gum troubles decreased 8396— children's rate 
of growth greatly improved—as scientists 
make “the most comprehensive study of 





Children who were under- 

weight made extra gains in 

height and weight during 

their first year on fresh orange 
and lemon juice. 


usual diet. By all previous standards it . 
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decay 


reduced 57% 


1d Lemon Juice 





























341 Monsebeart children wore chosen by 
Scientists as Did American boys and girls 


—well-cared-for, well-fed. 


by two full-sized glasses a day. 
And since vitamin C, one of 
the essentials, is not stored in 
the body, it is recommended 
that one glass be taken at breakfast and 
the other later in the day. 


FREE—Send for booklet 


Send coupon below for free booklet, 
“World’s New Dental Story,” giving the 
complete, authentic account of this study. 


TO DENTISTS, PHYSICIANS 
and NUTRITIONISTS 


“Diet and Dental Health" by Milton T. 
Hanke, Ph.D., contains the full scientific report 
of the study described here. 300 pages, with 
many reproductions of natural-color photo- 
graphs made as case records. Tables give com- 
plete data (serum calcium, oral bacteriology, 
etc.) on every child. Remit $4.00 to University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








California Fruit Growers Exchange 
Div. 207, Station C, 
Los Angeles, California 


Send the FREE booklet, 
“World's NewDentalStory.” 
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Ann, is this a new sink? 
it shines so beautifully” 


... No, its many years old 
but its never been cleaned with 


anything but Bon Ami" 





ERHAPS you don't think it’s possible for 

a kitchen sink to remain glossy and new 
looking, year after year? But it is ... provided 
you use the right cleanser! 
And that can mean on/y— Bon Ami. First, 
because Bon Ami doesn't scratch or scrape 
off the dirt (and at the same time scratch and 
dull your sink) as many cleansers do. Second, 
because Bon Ami actually polishes as it cleans 
... not only quickly makes your sink spotless, 
but gives it a real lustre and sparkle. 
Women love to clean with Bon Ami. It looks so 
snowy-white . . . feels so fine and soft . . . smells 


so clean! It doesn't redden or roughen your 
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Copr. 1984, The Bon Ami Co. 


hands nor make your fingernails brittle. It 
doesn’t collect in or clog up drains and pipes 
. nor leave gritty sediment in the bottom of 
tubs and basins. It's the perfect cleanser! 
Try Bon Ami for all your household cleaning. 
It's equally good for everything from bathtubs, 
tiling and sinks to kitchen utensils, refrigerators 
and smooth painted woodwork. Bon Ami keeps 
them all smooth, glistening, and unscratched. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY . « . . NEW YORK CITY 


July, 1934 








* Hasn't 
Scratched 
Yet” 


A Å 
O suit your taste .... Bon Ami comes in a 


handy Cake, a sifter-top can of Powder or in a 
Deluxe Package, especially designed for Bathrooms. 


protects sinks... keeps them 


polished and new-looking 
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(Continued from Page 81) 

Mr. Gottschalk discovered that his vic- 
tory had been a Pyrrhic one. Answering 
his doorbell, he again found Minerva 
McCann standing outside. Beside her 
was Mr. William Packer. Loitering at a 
distance was a tall form which he identi- 
fied as that of Judge McCann. 

Mr. Packer held something out to Mr. 
Gottschalk which the latter mechanically 
took. ‘‘Here’s the key of my old apart- 
ment,” said Willie. “I’m turning it in.” 

“How do you mean ‘turning it in’?” 
demanded the landlord. 

“I shan’t need it any more, now that 
you've terminated my lease." 

“Terminate your grandmother! I 


haven’t terminated your lease. It’s got 
four more years to run.” d 
“Oh, no, Mr. Gottschalk," interposed 


Minerva. “You broke the lease at, six 
o’clock this afternoon when you ejected 
Mr. Packer’s servants and refused them 
access to the premises. What you do to a 
man’s servant you—constructively, in the 
eyes of the law—do to him.” 

“Those gypsies weren’t servants, and 
you know it!" retorted Gottschalk. 
“They were subtenants, and Packer had 
to get my written permission before they 
could come in here." 

“You're entirely mistaken," replied 
Mrs. McCann. “They were servants, 


employed and paid as caretakers of the 
apartment in my nephew’s absence." 

“They were nothing but circus people!” 

“Tt makes no difference what they 
were. There's no law against employing a 
gypsy—or a Hottentot—that I know of. 
Lots of people employ Japanese or Chi- 
nese servants. That doesn't give a land- 
lord any right to throw them out." 

Mr. Gottschalk's lip curled. “You 
think you're pretty smart, don't you! 
Well, I know a thing or two about leases 
myself. Packer's lease provides that his 
"servants shall use only the service ele- 
vator.’ When they insisted on using the 
front elevator, and refused to use the 
freight elevator, they proved that they re- 
garded themselves not as servants but as 
tenants, and that the whole thing was a 
sham." 

“Ts that so?" inquired Minerva de- 
murely. “Caleb, let me have that book, 
please." When the judge had handed it to 
her, she went on. “ You evidently haven't 
looked up the law on this subject, Mr. 
Gottschalk. For if you had you might 
have heard of the case of Greens versus 
Gretz in 226 New York Supplement 739, 
the latest authority on this subject. In 
that case the lease also provided that 
servants should ‘use only the service ele- 
vator.’ The only other elevator in the 
building, as here, was a freight elevator. 


But there was a city ordinance which for- 
bade people without parcels or freight 
from riding on freight elevators. The 
court held that ‘the practical construction 
of the lease required the landlord to allow 
the tenants’ servants to use the passenger 
elevator. The refusal of the landlord to al- 
low such use to the tenant justified the 
abandonment of the premises and con- 
stituted a constructive eviction.’” 


“But there isn’t any such ordinance i in 


Athens,” Gottschalk protested. 

“Yes, there is," came from the shadows 
where the judge was lurking. "The city 
council passed one three years ago. My 
wife's statement of the law is absolutely 
correct. Other controlling cases on con- 
structive eviction of a tenant by the ejec- 
tion of the latter's servants are Presby 
versus Benjamin, 169 New York 377, and 
Vincent versus Crane, 134 Michigan 700. 
You'll find it all in 57 Law Reports Anno- 
tated 317.” 

Gottschalk leaned weakly against the 
doorpost. “If that’s the—law,” he stam- 
mered, “Mr. Packer can have the apart- 
ment for the rest of the term for fifty dol- 
lars a month." 

" No, thank you," said Mrs. McCann. 
"When we're out—we're out. Come 
along, Willie." As she reached the foyer 
she turned back. “ You have got a Roman 
nose, haven't you? " she asked interestedly. 








NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING 


BY VIRGINIA KIRKUS 


THE PROVINCIAL LADY IN AMERICA You've probably 
had a thoroughly 


pus Delafield delightful time 
laughing with the author at her inimitable picture of the 
"provincial" Englishwoman. Now the shoe's on the other 
Íoot, and she gives us a chance to laugh at ourselves in our 
relation to an English author on American parade. 


COMPANY PARADE 


Storm Jameson 


A richly peopled canvas, this story 
of postwar England, handled with 
that restraint so characteristically 
English. A generation at loose ends, disillusioned, the glamour 
and ideals of the war fever stripped away, the poverty of the 
aftermath exposed to view. 


SEVEN MEN CAME BACK 
Warwick Deeping 


Another method of handling 
England of the same period. 
Again Deeping has portrayed a 
misfit, a man who was a hero to his men during the days of 
the war, and whom peace stripped of all his glory. Possibly a 
man's book rather than a woman's. 


FIVE SILVER DAUGHTERS 
Lovis Golding 


A brilliant panorama of Eu- 
rope in the madness of the 
twenties, with its roots in the 
past, its insanity in the present. The Silvers lived in a house 
backing on Magnolia Street —do you remember that novel? — 
and shared in its teeming life until unexpected success hurled 
them into the limelight, and for a time they were caught in the 
vortex, with gradually expanding ripples embracing Europe 
in the throes of war's aftermath. Then the collapse, and the 
cycle brought them back to Magnolia Street again. 





UNFINISHED CATHEDRAL 
T. S Stribling 


What is popularly called a 
propaganda novel —the theme 
the already hackneyed Scotts- 
boro Case, sufficiently camouflaged and altered in details to 
escape the stigma of journalism, but recognizable. 


WAKE AND FIND A STRANGER 


Eleanor Shaler 


A thoroughly entertain- 
ing and sufficiently so- 
phisticated novel of New 
York City, by a writer of the Dorothy Parker-Katharine Brush 
school, who writes from her own experience and a thorough 
familiarity of background, behind the scenes in theater and 
night-club life. 


RUMOUR OF HEAVEN 


Beatrix Lehmann 


A strange, eerie story of atmos- 
phere, partly created by the set- 
ting, a remote corner of England; 
partly created by the odd group of people, a family escaping 
reality into a dream world of their own, where the abnormality 
of two of the children can be hidden, and newcomers from the 
outer world—a neurotic writer, an irresponsible artist and an 
idealist who brings them ‘‘rumour of heaven” in his tale of a 
distant island. 


THE LORD'S ANOINTED A colorful tale of a distant fron- 

Ruth Eleanor McKee tier: Hawaii in the nineteenth 

century, and the conflict be- 

tween the tenets of faith which a missionary contingent carried 

to the natives and the demands of life and love. A vigorous 
handling of a tenuous theme. 


THE BEGONIA BED A story told in reverse—a strange 
Elizabeth Kyl triangle composed of three women: 
DAE Ann, eager for friendship, and trust- 

ful; her mother; and her closest friend— predatory females, 
never content to let any flies escape from their intricate webs. 


STAMBOUL LOVE A story of modern Turkey and the Eng- 

Anne (Duffield lish colony faced with the “Turkey for 

the Turks" campaign, waged on a con- 

cealed frontier, with concealed but none-the-less-effective weap- 

ons. Just how far has liberalism touched the inner life? And 
wherein lies the insidious power of Mustapha Kemal? 


A novel in verse. But don't 
let that put you off, for it is 
amazingly successful as a me- 
dium for a depicting of a rural community, drawn together 
and thrust apart by the threat and completion of the sale of 
land to a real-estate development. 


HOXIE SELLS HIS ACRES 
Christopher LaFarge 


EFFICIENCY EXPERT 


Florence Converse 


Another narrative poem—a story of 
the depression, an astute commen- 
tary on the social order, thoroughly 
modern in conception, thoroughly revealing of the modern 
mind. Industrial, social, economic and religious factors are 
involved. 

MYSTERY STORIES THE Man WiTHOUT NERVES, by E. 
Phillips Oppenheim—the story of a 
man hunt set in an English village. . . . THE CASE OF THE 
How inc Doc, by Erle Stanley Gardner—another Perry 
Mason case, in which a mysterious will and a howling dog play 
conspicuous parts. BASTARD VERDICT, by Winifred 
Duke—a story of what happens after the trial, when the ac- 
cused man has been acquitted by the jury and condemned by 
public opinion. . . . ANOTHER MAN’s WIFE, by Mrs. Belloc- 
Lowndes—a sinister tale of a spoiled and beautiful woman, 
tied to a cripple, and in love with another man. 
NON-FICTION MERCHANTS OF DEATH, by H. C. Engel- 
brecht and F. C. Hanighen—an absorbing 
and horrifying exposé of the munitions racket, world-wide in 
scope, all-embracing in its tentacles of power. Tuis 
BEWILDERED WORLD, by Frazier Hunt—a penetrating analysis 
of present conditions, popularly written, although tinged with 
a Red bias. . . . NINE ETCHED FROM LIFE, by Emil Ludwig— 
the human side of the great men on the European stage: 
Nansen, Masaryk, Briand, Rathenau, Motta, Lloyd George, 
Venizelos, Mussolini, Stalin. 
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FOR YOUR FEET! 


THROBBING 
BUNION 


PAINFUL 
CALLOUS 


Lap 7 


GIVES COMFORT IN 
NEW OR TIGHT SHOES! 


Grateful relief will be yours the 
minute you apply Dr. Scholl's Zino- 
pads on any part of your feet or 
toes made painful by shoe friction 
and pressure. Achirig corns, tender 
joints, sore toes, painful callouses, 
throbbing bunions, sore insteps, 
chafed heels—all are insunt re- 
lieved by these 
safe, thin, dainty, 
soothing, healing, 
protective pads. 


END THE CAUSE 


Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads 
end the cause by cush- 
ioning and protecting 
the feet and toes. They 
soothe the irritated 
nerves, and prevent 
corns, sore toes, blisters 
and abrasions. 


REMOVE CORNS 
and CALLOUSES 


Now, to quickly remove 
a corn or callous, use Dr. 
Scholl's Zino-pads with 
the separate Medicated 
Disks included in every 
box for that purpose. 
One or two applications 
and the hard, dead skin 
is safely loosened and 
easily, painlessly 
removed. 


ALSO SPECIAL SIZES— THICK 
forhammer toes, 
very large joints 
and thick corns 


and callouses. 
In addition to the regu- 
lar thin sizes, Dr. Scholl 


SORE INSTEP 


LARGE JOINT 
ACHING CORN 








For Corns—Sore Toes 





For Soft Corns 


#42 for Hammer Toe 


has perfected a new 476 for Thick Corns 
series of Zino-pads #25 for Tender Joint 
Behind Little Toe 


“THICK” for removing 
pressure and friction of 
shoes in exceptional 
cases where regular 
sizes are not of suffi- 
cient thickness to give 
you complete relief. Ask 
for them by number. 555 for Thick Callouses 
Sold everywhe re. #28 for Large Bunion 





Dr Scholls 


Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 





HAVE YOU OTHER FOOT TROUBLES? 


Dr. Scholl has perfected a Foot Comfort Rem- i», 
edy or Appliance for every foot trouble— 
assuring quick, safe relief. Ask your dealer. 
Write for valuable booklet on FOOT CARE to 
Dr. Scholl's, 132 West Schiller St., Chicago. 








€ FOR PICNIC 
SANDWICHES 





















































































































Make them big and 
spread ^em well 
with Underwood's 









It’s a waste of time to make picnic 
sandwiches small and dainty when 
you are using Underwood Deviled 
Ham. They disappear fast enough, 
goodness knows, if you cut them 
man-sized and fill them generous- 
ly with this famous old sandwich 
spread that everybody goes for. 


Underwood Deviled Ham goes far- 
ther than you’d expect, though, be- 
cause it is so concentrated. Just 
fine ham and choice spices blended 
into a pure delicious paté. 
















Taste it for yourself. Send 10 cents 
in stamps for a regular size can— 
enough for half a dozen good big 
picnic sandwiches. 








UNDERWOOD 
DEVILED HAM 






« 











Branded with the Devil 
... but fit for the Gods 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., Watertown, Mass. L-a 
I enclose 10 cents in stamps. Please send me a regu- 
lar size can of Underwood Deviled Ham and your new 
folder of “Red Devil Recipes.” 










Name. 








Address. 











State. 
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Durinc the past ten years, thanks to the 
garden clubs, an entirely new kind of 
flower show has developed. No longer are 
modest amateurs restricted to wandering 
as onlookers among the elaborate com- 
petitions staged by commercial flower 
growers. They now have competitions of 
their own. 

Today, during the growing season, the 
garden club of almost every community 
arranges one or more contests in which 
aspiring gardeners may vie with one an- 
other by exhibiting their flowers when 
they are at the height of their bloom. In 
the early spring they may show their daf- 
fodils, tulips and iris; in June, their roses 
and delphiniums; a little later, their 
midsummer flowers; and toward autumn, 
their gladiolus, dahlias and chrysanthe- 
mums. They may enter classes for the 
artistic arrangement of cut flowers; for 
attractively planted window boxes, wall 
brackets or hanging baskets; for well-set 
and charmingly decorated dinner tables 
and breakfast trays; or for interesting 
terrariums or clever mirror gardens. These 
last are fun to fool with. They are set up 
by standing against a wall a mirror meas- 
uring about 3 by 6 feet, or 4 by 7 feet or 
8 feet, and arranging a small garden in 
front of it. If properly done, the garden 
gives the appearance of being twice its 
actual length. 

An aquarium class with unusual water 
plants and strange fish always enlists the 
spectators' interest. 


PUTTING ON A SHOW 


With the exception of the class for the 
artistic arrangement of flowers, the points 
to be judged are more or less the same— 
originality, suitability and condition of 
plant material, perfection of detail and 
general effect. 

One of the most attractive classes of all 
is that in which are set up small life-sized 
gardens. For such an exhibit, a definite 
size should be stipulated. If an exhibitor 
will use outdoor material and do most of 
her own work, she can easily arrange a 
garden measuring 5 by 6 feet at an ex- 
ceedingly small cost. Some practical pos- 
sibilities for such a class are: A bird bath 
with planting; a paved terrace garden; 
grandmother's herb garden; an informal 
pool; a corner of an old rail fence; a wall 
fountain; children's playground; a garden 
path; a gateway to a garden. 

The points judged for should be: Gen- 
eral effect, 15; design, proportion and 
layout, including background, 25; plant 
materials—suitability, 15, variety, 10; 
practicability for actual use, 15; condition 
and finish, 15; correct and suitable label- 
ing, 5. 

‘Of course, every show must have classes 
for specimens, blooms and plants. Some- 
times the whole show is given over to 
these, but then it is a dull affair, interest- 
ing only to the exhibitors themselves. 

The points judged for in these classes 
should be: Specimen blooms—size of flow- 
ers, 15; color, 10; length of stem, 15; 
stiffness of stem, 10; foliage, 15; quality 
and condition of flowers, 15; number of 
flowers on stem, 10; spacing of flowers, 10. 
Pot plants—size, 20; shape, 25; health and 
vigor, 30; flowers, quantity and quality, 25. 

For the inexperienced there are many 
pitfalls in staging a flower show. Besides 
the exhibits and the judging, there are the 
practical preparatory considerations of 
acquiring a suitable hall where there are 
facilities for keeping the flowers fresh, of 
making schedules and rules for the eligibil- 
ity of entries, of arranging for publicity 
and, if the show is a large one, financing. 


FLOWER SHOWS 


BY ELSIE JENKINS SYMINGTON 


To attend to these matters the following 
committees should be appointed: 

A General Committee, whose duties 
should be to select a time and a place for 
the show; prepare schedule of classes, also 
rules governing exhibits, having copies 
made for exhibitors; prepare general plan 
or layout for show and receive reports of 
plans from subcommittees; if show is to 
be a big one, to prepare budget, and to en- 
list the coóperation of chamber of com- 
merce, florists, seedsmen, nurserymen, 
and so on. 

A Registration or Entry Committee, 
whose duties should be to prepare note- 
books for registration of all entries and 
cards for individual specimens, and so on; 
classify and register exhibits as they are 
brought in, tagging each with entry card, 
passing exhibit on to staging committee; 
prepare judges' sheets; label all containers 
with sectión, class and exhibitor's name to 
insure safe return. 

Staging or Exhibit Committee, whose 
duties should be to prepare hall for show; 
furnish necessary tables, shelves and con- 
tainers for specimen flowers; lay out plan 
of show as prepared by General Commit- 
tee, allotting space for each section and 
class; make and place large cards, labeling 
each class for information of public; re- 
ceive and place entries in proper class; 
keep flowers well supplied with water; have 
one member of the committee in charge of 
each section. 

Publicity Committee, which would fur- 
nish newspapers with news, interest clubs, 
churches and schools; if possible, advertise 
with window cards and flower displays in 
store windows; send out schedule to all 
interested. 

Information Committee to have one 
member on duty before and during show 
to answer questions; feature garden maga- 
zines and books; arrange educational ex- 
hibits of unusual flowers and plants. 

Judging Committee, which would se- 
cure qualified judges for show who have 
had previous experience, meet and enter- 
tain them; see that they understand 
schedule and are provided with guides to 
pilot them around show. 

Additional committees sometimes are 
necessary to attend to prizes, tickets and 
commercial exhibits. 

More important almost than the flowers 
is the judging. If it is done carelessly 
or ignorantly, it results in hurt feelings, 
squabbles and the discouragement of 
exhibitors. ; 

For this reason many garden clubs 
during the winter months hold judges" 
courses. These consist of a series of three 
or four lectures, on which the mem- 
bers of the class take written examina- 
tions. Depending on the result of these 
tests, participants are either qualified or 
disqualified as judges. Sometimes in small 
communities it is hard to get a lecturer 
who is equipped to lead such a course, but 
generally there is one available in the 
larger town near by. Of course, her travel- 
ing expenses should be paid. 

Also important are the rules governing 
exhibitors. The following are some that 
are commonly used: 

1. Entries are open to all who wish to 
exhibit. 

2. All flowers must be grown and ar- 
ranged by exhibitor. 

3. Competitors for prizes must be 
amateurs. 

4. All exhibits must be staged by. ..... 
at whicli time judging will start. 

5. The show committee reserves the 
right to exclude from exhibition any 
exhibit it may deem undesirable. 

Sooner or later every snow committee 
will have to determine what conditions 
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differentiate the professional or commer- 
cial exhibitor from the amateur. These 
conditions will vary in different com- 
munities. 

Before making final plans for a show 
given over to a special flower, the national 
society interested in that flower may be 
consulted. In some cases they publish 
special bulletins on flower shows. 

For an informal afternoon show, one 
which may be held in lieu of the regular 
garden-club meeting, and to which each 
member might bring one or more speci- 
men blooms and one flower arrangement, 
the following schedule is suggested: 


CLASSES IN FLOWER ARRANGEMENT: Class 
1—An arrangement in a copper con- 
tainer for a living-room table; Class 2— 
Miniature arrangement for a guest 
room; Class 3—Flowers of contrasting 
colors, in any container; Class 4— 
Flower arrangement in Japanese man- 
ner in an appropriate container. 

SPECIMEN FLOWER CLAssEs: Class 1—Spec- 
imen flower (any which is in season); 
Class 2—Group of five flowers (any 
which are in season). 


CLASSES FOR A LATE SHOW 


For a late-summer show, which may 
well be held at the county fair, the follow- 
ing schedule would be appropriate: 


Section A—Dahlias. Class 1—Collection 
of ten varieties, one bloom each in sep- 
arate container. 

Decorative type: Class 2—Red, one bloom; 
Class 3—Orange, one bloom; Class 4— 
White, one bloom. 

Cactus type: Class 5—Red, one bloom; 
Class 6—Orange, one bloom; Class 7— 
White, one bloom. 

SECTION B—Gladiolus. 

Large-flowered type: Class 1—Collection 
of ten varieties, three spikes, each va- 
riety in separate container; Class 2— 
Three spikes, white; Class 3—Three 
spikes, light pink; Class 4—Three 
spikes, red; Class 5—Three spikes, deep 
pink; Class 6—Three spikes, yellow; 
Class 7—Three spikes, any smoky va- 
riety. 

Primulinus type: Class 8—Three spikes, 
white; Class 9—Three spikes, yellow; 
Class 10— Three spikes, orange. 

SECTION C— Specimen flowers, twelve blooms 
in each exhibit: Class 1—Zinnia, giant 
or dahlia-flowered; Class 2—Zinnia, 
quilled; Class 3—African marigold; 
Class 4—Snapdragons; Class 5—Asters. 

Section D—Pot plants: Class 1—Boston 


Fern; Class 2—Begonia; Class 3— 
Coleus; Class 4—Fuchsia. 
SECTION E—Flower gardens: Class 1— 


Small detail or corner, five feet by six 
feet; Class 2—Small garden, any style, 
six feet by nine feet. 

SECTION F—Rock gardens: Class 1—A col- 
lection, covering a space of three feet by 
three feet, arranged for effect. 

SECTION G—Flower arrangement: Class 1— 
Arrangement of wild flowers eighteen 
inches or more in height; Class 2—Ar- 
rangement of garden flowers eighteen 
inches or more in height; Class 3—Ar- 
rangement of garden flowers not over 
fifteen inches high. 


The important points about schedules 
are clarity of definition, and practicability 
as to season. For instance, the terms 
“stalk,” “stem,” “spike” and “spray” 
can easily be confused, just as can “kind” 
and “variety.” To avoid confusion, it is 
sometimes wise to use descriptive foot- 
notes at the bottom of the sheet. 

It is obviously foolish to list a class for 
a flower which is either only grown by a 
few people in the community or will be 
out of bloom by the date of the show. 
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aA. beauty idea... a thrilling adventure 


complexions given new allure 


Women have proved what a scientist believed; that the new discovery 


Junis Cream produces remarkable results when applied to skin 


HË had heard a woman sigh, “Romance goes 
with youth and youth is gone at 40." That's 
what started a scientist seeking a way to hold youth 
in women's skins. 

This scientist knew that young skin contains a 
natural, softening substance which makes it fresh, 
alluring—glamorous. So he got some in pure form 
and put it into the finest facial cream he could 
develop. Women tried it and their skins grew 
clearer, more transparent. Age lines melted. Skin 
began to stir again with life. 


Sebisol—what it does 


The natural skin-softening substance put into Junis 
Cream the scientist named sebisol. Sebisol is our name 
for this part of the chemical substance of your own 
skin. It is essential to every living cell. It is so scarce, 


JUNIS CREAM 135 A 


we searched throughout the world for a sufficient 
supply. 

Pepsodent Junis Cream contains pure sebiso/. That, 
we believe, explains why Junis Cream does thrilling 
things. Whether sebisol alone brings these results 
we cannot say. But we know from women’s state- 
ments that Junis Cream does for women’s skins 
what other creams do not. 


You need no other cream 


Gently apply Junis Cream to your face. 

Feel it penetrate and cleanse. Feel it soften and 
refresh. Note how rapidly it spreads — how light 
and smooth in texture. Thus you realize why Junis 
Cream serves for every purpose — for cleansing 
and also as a night cream. We ask you to try 
Pepsodent Junis Cream at our expense. We believe 


POBOPOS O DENT PRODUCT 


you will be delighted with results. You be the 
judge. Junis Cream, we believe, will thrill you as it 
has thousands of other women who have tried it. 
Mail the coupon below for a free 10-days' supply. 


FREE- GENEROUS SUPPLY 


We want you to try Pepsodent Junis Facial 
Cream and see bow truly revolutionary it is. 





— 
THE PEPSODENT CO., 919 x. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
This coupon is not good after December 31, 1934 3-107 
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City .. State — 
Note: This offer available only to residents of the United States 
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A DISCOVERY THAT ENDS 
“RAZOR STUBBLE” 


After Removing Arm and Leg Hair 


A Way That Not Only Removes 
Hair Instantly, But Definitely Ends 
The Stiff Re-growth Problem 


@ Now one can actually get rid of arm 
and leg hair. Can, once and for all, 
banish the coarsened re-growth, the 
bristly stubble that follow the razor. 

This is due to a new scientific dis- 
covery by one of the leading cosmetic 
laboratories of the world. A way that 
solves the arm and leg hair problem as 
women have always hoped it would 
be solved. 

What It Is 


It is an exquisite toilet accessory, re- 
sembling a superior beauty cream in 
texture. You simply spread it on where 


hair is to be removed. Then rinse off 
with water. 

That is all. Every vestige of hair is 
gone—gone so completely that, even 
by running your hand across the skin, 
you cannot feel the slightest trace of 
stubble. For this amazing creation defi- 
nitely ends after-razor “stubble”... . 
When re-growth finally does come, it 
is utterly unlike the re-growth follow- 
ing the razor and old ways. You can 
feel the difference. No sharp stubble. 
No coarsened growth. 

The skin, too, is left soft as a child’s. 
No skin roughness, no enlarged pores. 
You feel freer than probably ever before 
in your life of annoying hair growth. 


Where to Obtain 


It is called NEET—and is on sale at all 
drug and department stores and beauty 
parlors. Comes in two 

sizes: medium and large. 


Cream 
Hair-Remover^ 


Neet 


| If You Want to Make Money... 


We need reliable men and women to act as Subscription 
Representatives! 
The employment is dignified and pleasant . . 








. the money 
returns surprisingly large! It won't cost a cent to enter this pay- 
ing business . . . and you may give part or full time as you wish! 

Write now for particulars and supplies. No expense or 
obligation. 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 484 Independence Sq., Phila., Pa. 
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CHave You a Camera Face? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


changing the color of a girl's hair is one of 
the easiest things they do in the movies. 
In fact, it is an old Hollywood custom. 

Changing the color of the hair is im- 
portant chiefly in changing or modifying 
the personality. When Alice White had 
dark hair, she was invariably cast in heavy 
screen róles; when she became a blonde, 
she emerged in the light-comedy róles in 
which she now appears. So far as beauty 
and photographic effectiveness are con- 
cerned, the way the hair grows around the 
face—the kind of frame it forms for the 
picture—is much more important and 
much more difficult to change. 

The arrangement of Jean Harlow’s hair 
is more of an asset photographically than 
its famous color—or lack of color. It was 
this feature of Mary Pickford’s hair, 
rather than the curls, which gave her the 
most perfect photographic hair of the 
early days of the screen. 

Mouths, as we have seen by a glance at 
Ruth Chatterton, are movable quantities. 
They are almost as flexible as the color of 
the hair. But it is better to have the 
mouth too large than too small. The cor- 
ners of Joan Crawford’s mouth, for in- 


stance, extend well out to the centers of . 


the pupils of her eyes. But if you have a 
small mouth, don't worry. The lipstick, in 
skillful hands, can do wonders for almost 
any kind of mouth. 

Much the same thing is true of eyebrows 
and eyelashes; even of teeth. Few stars 
are content with their own lashes; many 
shave off their eyebrows and paint on new 
ones to suit their particular styleof beauty; 
and a great many of them have had their 
original teeth capped and crowned with 
porcelain of the required shape and hue. 

Marlene Dietrich has an advantage over 
most girls who wish to change their eye- 
brows, because the ones Nature gave her 
are so light in color—this goes for the eye- 
lashes, too—as scarcely to be visible to the 
naked eye. 

Another advantage that Marlene has— 
and she shares it with Joan Crawford and 
Katharine Hepburn and a good many 
more—is that her face and her personality 
lend themselves to bizarre styles in eye- 
brows. Watch the eyebrows of these girls 
next time you see them on the screen; 
then watch the eyebrows of Loretta Young 
and Marian Nixon—the natural young- 
girl type. 


HE nose offers more difficulties to the 

make-up artist than almost any other 
feature of the face. To be sure, there have 
been cases—Jack Dempsey is a notable 
example—where aspiring movie candi- 
dates have acquired new noses for old, 
but the feeling in the most expert Holly- 
wood beauty circles is strongly against the 
practice. 


The new nose may be a better nose than 
the old one, considered by itself, but it 
may not belong on the old face. The indi- 
vidual expression, and with it the person- 
ality, may be gone, never to return. 

But it is true, of course, that some noses 
photograph more easily than others. 
Most experts say that noses which are not 
too aquiline but straight are the easiest to 
photograph. But if you have the perky 
type of nose, don't worry; for an astound- 
ing number of our leading screen actresses 
have distinctly retroussé noses, which is to 
say turned-up. Some argue that this is 
because retroussé noses and short upper 
lips usually go together, and the latter, 
with the glimpse they afford of flashing 
teeth, make an especially pleasing impres- 
sion on the screen. There may ‘be some- 
thing in the theory. Anyhow, the list of 
movie girls with turned-up noses is a 
long one. 

Gloria Swanson is the example that 
comes immediately to mind; but if you 
get out some profile pictures of the stars, 
you will find in the retroussé group such 
outstanding screen personalities as Mar- 
lene Dietrich, Lillian Gish, Ruth Chatter- 
ton, Lupe Velez, Dolores Del Rio, Clara 
Bow, Colleen Moore, Wynne Gibson, 
Nancy Carroll, Kay Francis, Fay Wray 
and Helen Hayes; even Joan Crawford 
and Norma Shearer. Dolores Costello— 
Mrs. Jack Barrymore—was another dis- 
tinguished example of the effectiveness of 
the retroussé nose on the screen. 


F COURSE, everybody knows that 

largeeyes photograph better than small 
ones, and dark eyes better than light ones. 
That latter statement does not mean that 
blueeyes are a handicap; but they must be 
blue with a depth to it. Joan Crawford's 
eyes, which photograph black, are really 
a deep blue. Greta Garbo, Gloria Swan- 
son, Marlene Dietrich, Ann Harding, 
Constance Bennett, Norma Shearer and 
Ruth Chatterton also have blue eyes. A 
very blue blue eye photographs much 
better than a too dark one because of the 
heavy shadows which so often accompany 
the latter. 

Eyes that protrude slightly, as Mabel 
Normand's did and Joan Crawford's do, 
are very effective when seen through the 
camera's lens; and eyes that are set far 
apart, with approximately the width of 
an eye between them, are the closest to 
ideal. Ruth Chatterton's eyes, which are 
by far the best photographic feature of 
her face, are almost perfect in this matter 
of spread. 

In the same way, a wide face photo- 
graphs better than a narrow one, and 
curves photograph better than angles— 
which brings us, as most discussions ulti- 
mately do, to the (Continued on Page 88) 
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A wide-brimmed hat of tailor's canvas—very 
simple to make. The pattern and directions are 
given on one sheet, No. 1188, Tailor's Canvas 
Hat, 5 cents. Only one example of the exciting 
things to make which the Fashion Editor offers. 
Check the summer hats you want and mail the 
coupon below. 


CHINK, A POINTED BERET. 5 Cts. 
PERK, A SAILOR HAT. 5 Cts. 


O 1177. TRIM, A MATRON'S HAT. 5 Cts. 


PRIMP, A DROOPY-BRIMMED HAT. 5 Cts. 
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( No WATER BUGS, 
( SILVER FISH, 
OR ROACHES. 









NO DISEASE — 
LADEN FLIES, OR 
OTHER INSECTS 
TO HARM BABY. 














NO INSECTS 
ANYWHERE- 
A CLEAN HOUSE, 


NO ANTS, FLIES, 
MOSQUITOES 
| OR ROACHES. 









SOLVE YOUR INSECT PROBLEM 
THIS MODERN WAY.. 


Housewives find that spraying with Flit saves them 
money. No moths ruining clothes worth hundreds of 
dollars. No ants and roaches spoiling food. 

Then, too, the house is comfortable and freed from 
dirty, disease-bearing bugs and flying insects, with prac- 






tically no effort and very little cost. 
Just spray each room, from attic to cellar (windows SPRAY AND POWDER 
closed, please) and leave it shut for five minutes. : en 
Flit also quickly dispels unpleasant cooking odors. pem end ay Ene Rowdee 7 too. e ebbe | 
Make Flit Spray a part of your housekeeping. Remem- bug it comes in contact with. It is a sure way 
ber, it is sold with a money-back guarantee. to rid your dog of fleas. 
^ 8g 


IT COSTS SO LITTLE*IT DOES SO MUCH 


HOLIDAY 


Travel with those who know where to 
find the happiest of holidays close-at-hand. 
Beautiful Ontario, unspoiled lakeland 
playground of America, just over the 
Canadian border, is only overnight by 
train for fifty-five million Americans. 








Whatever be your pleasure, you'll find it in 
this magnificent holiday setting—fight- 
ing fish in turbulent rapids—tiger muskies 
in diamond-dotted lakes—miles of safe, 
sandy beaches—swimming—golf—ten- 
nis—boating—dancing. An unforget- 
table holiday is yours in this vacation- 
land of glamour, beauty and romance. 


Seven thousand miles of paved King's 
Highways connect with main U.S. 
roads and lead to every Ontario re- 
sort. Just drive across the border. 
No fees or passports are necessary 


This beautifully 
illustrated book 
containing infor- 
mation about On- 
tario s many and 
diversified holiday 
attractions will be 
forwarded upon re- 
quest. Clipand mail 
the coupon now. 





THE LAKELAND PLAYGROUND 
OF AMERICA ! 


Ontario Tourist & Publicity Bureau, "H" 
Parliament Buildings, Toronto, Canada. 


Please forward to me, as soon as possible, your 
illustrated book entitled " ONTARIO ", also mo- 
toring maps of Ontario showing main highway 
connections from U.S. points. 


Name... 


Address. 
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(Continued from Page 86) 

question of “fat” or "slim," and the fig- 
ure as distinguished from the face. And 
here we run into a little difficulty, for the 
screen experts don't seem to know which 
way to go; but the consensus of opin- 
ion—Mae West to the contrary notwith- 
standing—seems to be what it always has 
been: That slim girls photograph better 
than fat ones for the very good reason 
that the camera inclines to make its vic- 
tims look about ten pounds heavier than 
they really are. 

When Clara Bow was at the height of 
her popularity, she had what most Holly- 
wood casting directors consider the ideal 
screen figure. She was five feet three 
inches tall, weighed 110 pounds, and 
was—as you may remember—symmetri- 
cal. 

The five-foot-three figure is arrived at 
because it seems to be the ideal height 
for playing opposite the average six-foot 
leading man. The poundage is about right, 
photographically, for that height. The 
symmetry, although not essential, is most 
desirable for anyone who is to be photo- 
graphed from every angle and in almost 
every pose. 

There are, of course, decided exceptions 
to this average. Greta Garbo stands five 
feet six and weighs 125 pounds. Marlene 
Dietrich stands five feet five and weighs 
120. But most of the leading screen 


beauties confortn approximately to the 
standard: Ruth Chatterton, five feet two, 
110 pounds; Nancy Carroll, five feet four, 
115 pounds; and Joan Crawford, five feet 
four, 110 pounds. Gloria Swanson is 
shorter—five feet one—and weighs less— 
100 pounds. Janet Gaynor stands only 
five feet, and her weight is 98 pounds. 

For the screen musicals, a slightly taller 
girl is most in demand. Here, too, how- 
ever, a certain "voluptuous thinness" 
seems still to be the order of the day. An 
authority in one of the big studios gives 
the following figures as ideal for this work: 
Height, five feet five; waist, twenty-six 
inches; hips, thirty-seven inches; calf, 
thirteen and one-half inches; bust, thirty- 
five inches; shoulder length, fifteen inches; 
neck to waist, fifteen inches; waist to feet, 
forty-one inches; neck length, three and 
one-half inches; and arm length, twenty- 
seven inches. 

But don't let all these precise measure- 
ments bother you too much—that is, if 
you are thinking of trying to go into the 
movies yourself. Don't worry about your 
teeth, or about the color of your hair or 
the length of your eyelashes or the shape 
of your eyebrows. Beware especially of 
quack facial surgeons and beauty experts 
who undertake to make over your face. 

Don't spend any money on anything 
but photographs and postage, and don’t go 
to Hollywood until some studio sends for you. 
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There is very little money and very little 
opportunity in "extra girl" work. 

But directors are always on the alert for 
new faces. If your photograph shows un- 
usual possibilities, it won't be neglected. 
You will be asked to come to Hollywood 
or to some nearer point where the studio 
can test your appearance and personality 
before a motion-picture camera. 

If this happens to you, there are a few 
simple rules to observe. Don't wear a 
white dress, because it will catch the light 
and detract from your own impression. 
Don't wear a dress with a loud or heavily 
marked pattern, because the pattern will 
look bigger than you are on the screen. 
Go to the studio with very little make-up 
on and let the director or make-up man 
prepare you for the camera. Stand up 
straight. Don't look into the camera. Do 
what you are told. 

And above and beyond everything else, 
be natural. 

' Naturalness! That's what they want in 

the movies today—far more than con- 
formity to any set of physical specifica- 
tions. Like Ruby Keeler; like Lee Tracy; 
even Katharine Hepburn, filmdom's one 
best bet for 1934, has what one critic has 
described as a certain "dynamic natural- 
ness." So I say, as my last wotd to the 
young woman who wishes to be successful 
on the screen: 

“Be yourself!” 





Gay though the garden may appear to- 
day, so full of bloom that the flowers liter- 
ally crowd one another in their effort to 
find room to unfurl their many-hued pet- 
als, it is time now to pause and take 
stock: to realize that there are many, 
many weeks before hard freezing weather, 
and to consider what there will be, in late 
summer and autumn, to "carry on” when 
this midsummer beauty is gone. 

Especially for those who go away for 
lengthy midsummer vacations is careful 
planning at this point essential, if they 
would find presentable beds and borders 
upon their return. Even where a pro- 
fessional gardener is engaged, it too often 
happens that the end-of-the-season garden 
gradually peters out and is woefully lack- 
ing in gayety, color and freshness long be- 
fore there is the least necessity for it. 

Refurbishing the garden for late sum- 
mer and fall is not a difficult nor an im- 
practicable undertaking. Failure to have 
a satisfactory late garden is usually 
caused by lack of a definite plan to ac- 
complish this purpose. 

Effectiveness in the late summer and 
fall garden, even more than in the spring 
or the midsummer garden, is dependent 
upon masses of color. Any plan for re- 
furbishing the late garden should be made 
with this fact in mind. In some places, 
particularly in the mixed hardy border, 
there may be room for but a few plants of 
a kind— perhaps so few as three to a half 


PLANT NOW FOR AUTUMN COLOR 


BY F. F. ROCKWELL 


dozen. In other places—especially where 
masses of earlier-flowering annuals, or the 
matured and scraggly growth of some of 
the early perennials, may be cleared 
away—there will be room for broad 
splashes and spreading carpets of color. 

There are three general groups of plants 
which can be drawn upon to accomplish 
these late-season effects. First are the an- 
nuals. Some of these—such as poppies, 
portulaca, gypsophila—may be sown 
where they are to bloom, but for the most 
part it is better to start them in rows in a 
frame, or a sheltered bed of rich light soil, 
for transplanting later. 

Among annuals which may be expected 
to flower in late summer or early autumn 
if planted at this time and kept supplied 
with moisture so they will make normal 
growth, are poppies, gypsophila, dwarf 
phlox, dwarf nasturtiums, dwarf zinnias, 
dwarf morning-glories, dwarf petunias, 
mignonette and—especially for hot dry 
places—portulaca. These are all low- 
growing. Some taller ones are clarkia; 
cosmos (the new Extra-early Express 
type, which flowers in sixty days); calli- 
opsis, dwarf sorts; flax ( Linum); scabiosa; 
and, for a place where a really tall plant 
is wanted, spiderflower (Cleome), and 
miniature-flowered sunflowers. 

For blooming after the first frosts—and 
in some cases until hard freezing—there 
are alyssum, calendula, dwarf marigold, 
petunias, gaillardia (the new Indian Chief 






















is a wonderful fall color) and verbenas, of 
which the new Royal Bouquet is of com- 
pact, upright growth. 

Easiest of all, so far as culture is con- 
cerned, is the second group—the bulbs 
which may still be set out. Dahlias, espe- 
cially the small-flowered single and “bed- 
ding" types; gladiolus, cannas, tuberoses 
and summer hyacinths can all be planted 
until the first of July; as can also cannas 
and tuber begonias, which are available 
started in pots. : 

The third group of plants which offer 
material for the late garden consists of 
hardy and tender perennials, either in the 
form of pot plants from the florist, or of 
growing clumps to be shifted into the gar- 
den just before they come into bloom. I 
know of one place where scores of clumps 
of hardy chrysanthemums are grown in 
rows in the vegetable garden until the first 
killing frost. Then they are taken up and 
transferred to the flower garden, which 
they glorify for several weeks. After 
blooming, or in the spring, they are re- 
turned to the vegetable garden. 

Among hardy perennials for late bloom 
which can be obtained now from the 
nursery, either as potted plants or in field 
clumps, are hardy ’mums, hardy asters, 
rudbeckia newmanni, heleniums, physos- 
tegia, eupatorium coelestinum, delphini- 
ums (cut back after first bloom), dianthus, 
pansies and the lovely large-flowered 
violas of the Jersey Gem type. 
































Beauty hints, clothes suggestions, housekeeping helps—see the booklets in the Journal Reference Library. 
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This |29/- Kodak does so much 


more than older cameras do 





^. OPLI: 4 
FAST LENS AND SHUTTER 


—the keen f.6.3 anastigmat lens of 
the 1934 Six-20 lets you take snap- 
shots on dull days—or even indoors 
at night—with “SS” Film and Photo- 
flood bulbs. The Kodon shutter has 
speeds up to 1/100 second—fast 
enough to stop most action. 





ACTION FRONT 
—it opens itself. No fussing, no 
fiddling. Just press a button and out 
leaps the lens into full picture-taking 



























The New Kodak Six-20 
with f.6.3 lens 


T'S NEW. From the tip of its bril- 

liant f:6.3 lens to its convenient eye- 
level finder—this trim little Kodak is 
the latest thing. A marvelous picture 
maker... compact in form... dash- 
ingly styled . . . It's handy for purse 
or pocket. 

Press a button and this camera 
springs into full picture-taking po- 
sition. The fast Kodak Anastigmat 
f6.3 lens gives new scope to your 
picture making . . . the eye-level finder 
makes it easy to follow moving objects 
-.. and the split-second shutter "stops" 
them in action. Good snapshots come 
naturally to the Kodak Six-20. 

Covered with fine leather-like ma- 
terial... richly fitted. For 214x3!4-inch 
pictures, Kodak Six-20 with (6.3 lens 
costs $17.50. Kodak Six-16 with f.6.3 
lens, for 2'%4x4'4-inch pictures, $20. 
Other models from $14 up. 


position. 






















Snapshots at Night 


The fast f:6.3 lens lets you in on the 
latest indoor sport— snapshots at night. 
Two or three inexpensive Photoflood 
bulbs, a roll of Kodak "SS" Film, and 
you're ready to make snapshots—in- 
doors—at NIGHT. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 





EYE-LEVEL FINDER 


—a real convenience for following 
moving objects. You'll appreciate it 
when snapping the children. Springs 
up at the touch of your finger... 
folds flat when not in use. 


Accept nothing but the 
familiar yellow box with 
the checkered stripe 






JIFFY KODAK 


Simplest folding camera ever devised. Press 
a button—“Pop,” it opens... Press another 
—"Click," it gets the picture. As easy to use 
as a Brownie. Smart in appearance . . . trim 
as a lady's compact . . . for 244x4'4-inch pic- 
tures, $9; for 2!4x3!4-inch pictures, $8. 















KODAK VERICHROME FILM 


It's hard to outguess this remarkable film . . . It soaks up 
the brilliance of the sun . . . it drinks in the dull light of 
the shade. Coated with two layers of sensitive silver— 
Verichrome gets the picture when ordinary films fail. 







IF IT ISN'T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN'T A KODAK 






Sy 


SUT 


STOPS PAIN — REMOVES 


CORN 


a new and better 


CORN PLASTER 


JOHNSON & 


DRYBAK 


JOHNSON 


e Here's the latest—and the best—corn 
plaster, with exclusive features that in- 
crease its comfort and efficiency. Drybak 
was professionally designed to fit snugly 
without bulging; to stay 
put; to stop pain and re- | fg | 
move a corn effectively. \ 
e Drybak is streamlined— 

it has no square corners, 

no overlapping edges, no 
excessive bulk. It is more | 
quickly and accurately ap- | 
plied. It does not creep. 
Drybak is waterproof. You 
can bathe without chang- 
ing plasters. Its sun-tan color is less con- 
spicuous—does not soil—and stays neat. 


e Drybak's smooth surface will not chafe 


or stick to the stock- 
£1 


Ims 
WATERPROOF 


DOESN'T STICK `- 

TO stocking ing. Costs less than 
old-fashioned, 
creepy, bulky plas- 
ters. In boxes of 12, 
with 8 individual 
medicated centers, 
25c. Buy Drybak at 

x> your druggist's. 


di 


ALSO NEW-DRYBAK WATERPROOF 
BUNION AND CALLOUS PLASTERS 





DRYBAK 


CORN PLASTERS 
+ fohmon-fohmon d 
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(Continued from Page 34) 


something that it wanted. The glint of the 
claws was still in her eyes as she stood con- 
templating the long red mark on Sheri- 
dan's hand, with Fay Stuart's note safely 
crumpled in her own. 

“Oh, but I have any number of objec- 
tions!” she assured him in a silken voice. 
“Tn the first place, it's what lawyers call a 
privileged communication from one of 
my clients—you'd guessed that, hadn't 
you? And in the second place, when Tess 
Stuart suggested that I ask you to the 
party tonight, I hadn't realized that you 
were going to come in your working 
clothes. I don't think that they're par- 
ticularly becoming, as a matter of fact. 
Couldn't you go away somewhere and 
change them? Or maybe it would be sim- 
pler if you just went away." 

“Oh, but far simpler," Sheridan agreed, 
contemplating his wounded hand with 
undisguised amusement. "I was about to 
avail myself of the privilege of doing so 
when you proved so entirely irresistible in 
yours that I fear that I turned into wax in 
your hands. I can only beg you to believe 
that it was against my better judgment." 

“I haven't the remotest idea of what 
you're talking about, I'm afraid. If you'll 
excuse me for a moment, I hear the tele- 
phone ringing somewhere, and I think 
T'll take the call here.” 


* Y WILL excuse you for longer than one 

minute,” said Karl Sheridan. “Though 
you may not believe it, I will excuse you 
for everything. . . And I was simply 
referring to the attractions of your own 
working clothes, of which you are prob- 
ably perfectly aware.” 

“T am perfectly well aware of imper- 
tinence, when I encounter it," she assured 
him. *As it happens, I'm not a working 
woman any longer. Don't you ever read 
the papers? You should—they're full of 
frightfully amusing things.” 

Sheridan, still smiling a little gravely, 
put the red glass back on the desk beside 
the yellow pencil that had once belonged 
to Jerry Hardy, and stood waiting pa- 
tiently for his hostess to finish her con- 
versation on the telephone. 

After the first quick cry of, “Margot! 
Oh, Margot darling, I’ve been so wor- 
ried,” the fluting little voice that the 
angels might have envied was curiously 
muted—a hurried murmur, a blurred 
whisper, though something strangely sug- 
gestive of tears, and finally a voice as gen- 
tle and protective as a blessing saying 
clearly, “All right, dearest—not tonight, 
then. But tomorrow, you promise? Any- 
where that you want—here, Washington, 
Baltimore, New York—only just so that 
I can be with you, Margot— just $o that I 
can take care of you for a while, poor little 
lamb." Mrs. Lindsay put back the re- 
ceiver very gently on the hook, and 
looked up at him bravely from a child's 
face so drenched in tears that it made any 
handkerchief in the world seem lamentably 
inadequate. After a second's pause she 
said in a small, woeful voice, * That was 
Margot—Margot Hardy, you know—the 
girl we were giving the party for. The 
play's just over, and it's apparently a 
tremendous success, but they couldn't 
tell her till after the curtain came down, of 
course. About Jerry, I mean. He's dead. 
He died twenty minutes ago." 


HERIDAN said gently, “There are 

many people who will be the sadder for 
that news, I fear. Those who knew him 
seemed to care for him very deeply. 
Should I find Mallory, do you think?” 

“Oh, yes—poor Dion. He'll be out of 
his head—he did so love him." She had 
found a scrap of lace and lawn somewhere 
behind the violets, and was striving con- 
scientiously to cope with the flooding 
tears. “And Margot—this was her first 
real chance, poor darling, and she really 
is a simply superb actress, and such a good, 


good child; I did so want to give her one 
really heavenly party to remember, and 
now the whole thing's just a ghastly mess.” 
She was twisting the long-suffering hand- 
kerchief in a valiant attempt to restore it 
to at least its original capacity for utility. 
“Tt was really a good-by party, too, though 
I didn’t want anyone to know that until 
it was all over Freddy and Noll Parrish 
bought the house Saturday—did you know 
that?" 

“Indeed, no. How could I possibly have 
known that?” 


HE shook her head again, with a 

piteous attempt at a smile, and another 
despairing side glance at the handkerchief. 
“Well, you'll have to admit that you seem 
to know practically everything, won't 
you?" 

“T am sorry. I was outrageous about 
that note, but it was because I was inter- 
ested in something concerning Fay Stuart, 
who wrote it from the Tappans' the night 
before she died, not in that —that business 
career of yours. And will you believe one 
thing more? No matter how admirable an 
actress that poor Margot Hardy may be, 
Ithink that we have had with us tonight 
an actress far more brilliant—an actress 
who has given in all probability the finest 
performance in all her career, so that a 
handful of lucky and thoughtless young 
idiots—like the one who stands before you, 
for instance— should carry away with them 
a memory all charm and fragrance and 
grace." 

She said simply, "You're kind, aren't 
you? I ought to have known that when 
Tess liked you so much. . . . And will you 
believe something, too? Will you believe 
that no matter how strange and horrible it 
may seem to you that a person who isn't 
particularly strange or horrible should be 
that—should be that person X, it seems a 
hundred times more strange and horrible 
to me?" 

“Of that," he told her, “I have been 
quite sure.” 


“T CAN'T talk much about it—not even 
now," she confided with an uncertain 
smile, more piteous than all her tears. 
“But it truly did start as sort of a—sort 
of a joke. At least I thought that's what 
it was going to be. . I lost a sim- 
ply ghastly lot of money on stocks, and 
Freddy suggested that it would be a 
bright idea for me to take a room down 
town, and work whenever I could with one 
of the really smart tourist agencies. So I 
did—but nobody in the world seemed to 
have the faintest desire to tour, and one 
morning when I was sitting there with 
nothing to do but ruin a perfectly good 
manicure by biting off my finger nails, I 
started reading one of those syndicated 
gossip columns, and I remembered that I 
knew two or three rather amusing things 
that would fit into them beautifully. Not 
horrid things—just funny ones. And I 
wrote them down and sent them off. And 
that was the beginning—and the end.” 
She sat silent, staring down at the small 
wet rag, and when she spoke again her 
voice was so low that he had to bend his 
head to catch it. 
“When we were in boarding school, one 
of the books that we read was about a 
man called Frankenstein, who created a 
monster that he thought he could rule, but 
who destroyed him. . . . And that's what 
I did—only it was Fay Stuart who was the 
monster. It's wicked to say things about 
people who are dead, I know. But no 
matter what I said, it couldn't be as 
wicked as Fay was. She found out who I 
was—no one else here even guessed except 
Abby Stirling—and she made me print 
things—she made me print things ——” 
She dropped her head in her hands with 
the long racking sob of the utterly de- 
feated child, and Sheridan, bending lower 
still, touched with gentle fingers the 
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To THE Japanese Garden, at the Ritz 
in New York, went our clever young 
“cosmetic inquirer” with her bagful of 
pink, sweet-scented powder-samples. She 
interviewed in the dressing-room . . . 
just asked each attractive young lunch- 


eon-guest one question . . . “What 
would you pay for this new powder? 
... try it and tell me." Sixteen replied 
with “$2 a box” and ten said “at least 
$1.50." Thirteen mentioned how well it 
adhered . . . and not one would believe 
that this soft, fine, becoming powder sold 
everywhere at 50c! Try it yourself, for- 
getting price, and see what it does for 
the tone and transparency of your skin. 
Send the coupon below: 


ARMAND 


Armann, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Send me a free sample of Armand 
Bouquet Powder. LHJ 7B 


Name. 





Address. 
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round, lovely shoulder that should have 
belonged to the most exquisite of Eu- 
génie’s ladies in waiting. 

“Do not, I beg of you, think of those 
things any longer. They are past, they are 
gone, they are not even enough remem- 
bered to say that they are forgotten. . . . 
Will you wait here a little while until you, 
too, have forgotten them, and I will tell 
your guests that you have only just heard 
of Hardy's death, but that you will be 
with them very shortly? I am anxious to 
find Mallory—it will go hard with him, I 
know—and if I do not return again to 
wish you good night, you will know, will 
you not, that I am wishing you far more 
than just that. . . . Shall Igo?" 

She nodded, not lifting her head, but 
touching his fingers with hers for a mo- 
ment, light and hesitant as butterflies; 
halfway down the great sweep of the stair- 
way he still felt that light, timid touch, 
and even half across the wide hall with 
its flower-colored Persian frescoes where 
Abby Stirling and a generously propor- 
tioned young woman with heavy black 
brows and a fine sweep of bronze hair 
were busily engaged over a backgammon 
board, the pity was stamped deep on his 
dark face. 


EY!" saluted the sleekly guileless 

Mrs. Stirling. "Didn't you hear 
me howl out there in the bushes while I 
was waiting for you, or didn't you just 
give a darn? Come over here and meet 
Nell Tappan— Nell, meet Europe's latest 
contribution to us as a token payment— 
personally, I should think it leaves us a 
bit up on that game for the first time!” 

"Mrs. Tappan, I am so very glad to 
meet you. Later, perhaps, may I not ——” 

“And am I glad to meet you!” replied 
Mrs. Tappan, with a girlish enthusiasm 
not too well adapted to a lady of her 
somewhat Junoesque proportions. “‘ Later 
nothing! What I've heard about you these 
last twenty-four hours ——” 

"Later, unfortunately." ^ Sheridan's 
agreeable voice carried conviction and 
finality. “At the time being it is of the 
very greatest importance that I find ——” 
He paused, eyes riveted on the little 
tooled-leather cup sitting with the bland 
unconcern of inanimate objects halfway 
down the bar dividing the handsome 
leather backgammon board. “But I see 
that you are one of the fortunate recipi- 
ents of Tess Stuart's famous sets of back- 
gammon markers—and a particularly 
charming one at that. Ivory and jade, is 
it not? Or are they yours, Mrs. Stirling? 
And will you think me quite mad if I ask 
you whether I could look at them for a 
moment?" The small heap of matchlike 
sticks were cupped in the palm of his hand, 
even as he spoke. “Believe me, I beg, there 
is real method in my madness! I have 
wanted to count a set of these wretched 
little objects for enough hours to make 
eternity—and to whichever one of you 
they belong I tender my most abject apol- 
ogies. . . . Yes. . . . Thirty white— 
twenty green. Fifty exactly—they are all 
in there?” 

“Sure; they're all in there. We'd just 
started this game—it was our third shot, 
wasn't it, Abby? And they're certainly 
mine all right, now—though if I keep on 
getting the jitters every time I look at 
them, they won't be much longer!" Nell 
Tappan's face was pale under the ruddy 
tan. “As a matter of fact, I called Tess up 
this afternoon to offer to turn them over to 
her tomorrow if she wanted them for ——” 


UT why in the world, if you do not 

consider the question too imperti- 
nent, should you have returned them to 
Tess—to Miss Stuart? Surely if they were 
yours ——” 

“Is this the young fellow you told me 
was so bright, Ab?" inquired Nell Tap- 
pan. “Sure they were mine—from Friday 
afternoon on. I won 'em somewhere around 
fiveo'clock shooting craps. But before that 
they'd belonged to Fay Stuart. Will you 
kindly tell me what you’re staring at now? 

“Forgive me. I had been told —I had 
been told quite definitely that the set that 


belonged to Fay Stuart was of malachite | 


and lapis lazuli. She had two, perhaps?” 

“Lord, no—this was the only one she 
had; Tess gave it to her on her birthday, 
and she was proud as Punch of it! As a 
matter of fact, the lapis-and-malachite set 
belongs to Tess—and after she got back 
late this winter, she had a duplicate made 
for Dion Mallory. Listen, will you get 
me —— 


ALLORY,” said Sheridan, in a voice 
startlingly clear and distinct, speak- 

ing as one roused sharply from a dream. 
“I must find Mallory. It was that that I 
was starting to tell you when I noticed 
the markers. Have you by any chance 
seen him? I have, you see, a message for 
him of the very greatest importance. 
Jerry Hardy died about half an hour ago.” 
“Oh, Lord!” cried Nell Tappan with 
smothered violence, pushing the back- 
gammon table from her. “Well, that just 
about puts the finishing touch on these 
last few days! I’ve had enough, thanks. 





“Steady on, child. You don’t want to 
do anything to break up Joan’s party, do 
you? Mallory’s gone, Mr. Sheridan. He 
was here until about half an hour or so 
ago, watching our first battle, and as a 
matter of fact he left a message for you.” 

“A message for me?” 

“Yes. He said to tell you that he was 
sorry to have to leave so abruptly, but 
that it was extremely urgent, and that he 
had borrowed one of Allan's cars, and 
left his parked to the right of the side 
entrance for you to use whenever you 
were ready to come home. The keys are 
in it." 

“Someone must have told him, then, of 
Hardy’s death?” It was more a statement 
than a question, but Mrs. Tappan uttered 
an emphatic protest: 

“Oh, Lord, no—I don’t believe that it 
had a thing to do with Jerry Hardy. One 
of the servants came dashing in here with 
a tray of stuff, and told Dion that a young 
lady who wouldn’t give her name was on 
the phone, and she said that she simply 
had to speak to Mr. Mallory—that she’d 
tried three times before to reach him, and 
that she was just going to hold on till 
somebody found him; that it was of the 
greatest possible importance ——” 

“Within three minutes," said Abby 
Stirling, “Dion was back from the tele- 
phone, and within four minutes he was 
off.” 


MR SHERIDAN, like his impetuous 
housemate, clearly did not intend to 
stand longer on the order of his going. He 
glanced briefly at his watch, made an even 
briefer and silent calculation that did not 
seem to give him any marked pleasure, 
and stood bowing over Abby Stirling's 
small, capable hand. 

“You will forgive me if I follow his 
example? I am really anxious about the 
effect that Hardy's death will have on 
him. This morning he seemed so pro- 
foundly upset at the thought even of his 
illness. And the next time that we meet, I 
will promise to do my level best to atone 
for all the sins of this evening. I trust that 
I may be permitted to do penance to you, 
too, Mrs. Tappan. And will one of you be 
gracious enough to make my apologies to 
my host? To Mrs. Lindsay I have already 
done so. . . . Good night, then—and to 
our very speedy reunion.” 


It was almost three-quarters of an hour 
later when Sheridan brought the small, 
somewhat decrepit roadster to a careful 
halt half a block from the little Georgian 
house that for the past twenty-four hours 
he had called home, and took the flight of 
black-leaded steps that led up to the grass- 
green front door three at a time, though no 
one even a few feet away would have 
heard a footfall. Twenty past twelve, his 
hastily consulted watch told him. Those 
unfruitful calls from the corner cigar store 
had certainly consumed an ungodly 
amount of time. 

The shades were all drawn, and as far 
as one could see, the house was quite 
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(A Month Later—At Right) 


Mrs. Allen: My dear, you 
arelooking charming! Dieting? 

Mrs. Ward: No. Just taken 
your advice. I had a Spencer 
made for me. It’s the first 
time I’ve been able to wear a 
close-fitting dress in the sum- 
mer without feeling uncom- 
fortable. 

t.. 

Spencer corsets and bandeaux 
are dintingiiehed from ordinary 
garments. ecause each separate 
Spencer is a special creation—de- 
signed, cut and made exclusively 
for the woman who wears it. 


Corsetiere: Your Spencer has 
reduced your hips three inches! 


Write Anne Spencer for her personal advice FREE 


(At Left) 


Mrs. Ward: How ever 
do you manage to look 
so cooland fresh in this 
weather? I not only feel 
like a rag, but I look it, 
and my corset is so 
warm! 

Mrs. Allen: It’s my 
corset that keeps me 
cool. I’m wearing a 
summer Spencer. It 
was designed especial- 
ly for me s of a new ven- 
tilative fabric that lets 
the air through. 




















Have a figure analysis — free 


Have you ever had a trained Spencer cor- 
setiere make a study of your figure? At any 
time most convenient for you an intelligent 
woman, trained in the Spencer designer's 
methods of figure analysis, will call at your 
home. Do not delay. 

A study of your figure will cost you nothing 
and may save you expensive experiments 
with unscientifically designed corsets. Spencer 
prices are surprisingly low! 


Send for interesting free booklet 
"What Figure Fault Is Yours?” 


Look in your telephone book under "Spencer 
Corsetiere" or send us the coupon below for 
booklet, and a free analysis of your figure. 
This will not obligate you in any way. 





If some special fig- 
ure fault troubles 
you, mark it on 
the figure at right. 


Anne Spencer, 

Spencer Corset Co., Inc., 

141 Derby Avenue, 

New Haven, Connecticut. 
Canada: Rock Island, Quebec. 
Great Britain: 96 Regent St., W. I., London. 


SPENCER 


Lordosis 
backline 





INDIVIDUALLY 
DESIGNED 


© 1934, Spencer Corset Co., Inc. 


Name. 





Address. 





Do You Want to Make Money? 


If you are a business woman, or would like 
to be one, let us train you to become E 
Spencer Corsetiere. Check here . . 


CORSETS 
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FIGURES MADE WITH QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT 


Dont scold 
the child. 
He's tried 


Bat your 
cereal 


I'm tired 
of cereal. 






to eat 























No wonder the child wont 

eat. Arguing over food i$ 

the quickest way to destroy 
a child's appetite. 


Im desperate over 
Jack. He wont eat 
cereal. His father 
Scolds him continually 
and I feel I have to 
defend him. 










































































Well, what 
would you 
advise? 





IalwayS get 
my children 
PUFFED GRAINS. 
No coaxing 
then. 








































































sHH.H that's PUFFED 
GRAINS. I wish we'd 


discovered them before. 


Look at that 
child eat cereal ! 


















No more coaxing at breakfast 
in this family! 















can’t /et children start off to a hard morning of play 
without a good breakfast. Thousands of mothers say they 
have found Quaker Puffed Wheat and Quaker Puffed Rice 
the answer to this problem. They look like a party dish. 
They tempt where ordinary cereals fail. Yet these luscious, 
dainty grain foods are packed with nourishment. Get a 
package of Puffed Grains today. Serve them tomorrow. And 
watch the whole family scrape their dishes and ask for more! 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 


Ha summer mornings. Lagging appetites. But you 
















dark. Still, with those long, heavy draper- 
ies, it was hard to tell. In the lock of the 
green door, the key turned as noiselessly 
and precisely as though it had been 
oiled—which was not entirely extraordi- 
nary, as that was exactly the process that 
it had undergone some half-dozen hours 
previously. 

Inside the charming, diminutive hall- 
way the little silver lantern was shining 
reassuringly, and though, again, it was 
difficult to be certain, Sheridan thought 
that there was a faint glimmer of light 
under the dark-paneled doors that led 
to Mallory’s study. For a moment he 
halted irresolutely, staring in its direction, 
only to turn away. Not now—later, per- 
haps; after he had attended to that one 
really vital bit of business that would peg 
down the whole infernal affair—but not 
now. If there was one thing that he was 
clear about in a world of loathsome inde- 
cisions, it was that he did not want to see 
Dion Mallory at the present moment. 


EVEN his noiseless feet on the twisting 
stairway, moving at last toward that 
final and urgent bit of work, were curiously 
reluctant. He paused on the top step almost 
as abruptly as though a hand had reached 
out and checked him, staring straight 
ahead of him into the semi-obscurity of 
the second floor. Something was wrong— 
a sixth sense more vigilant and alert than 
either sight or hearing called the warning 
loudly —something was definitely and dis- 
tinctly wrong. His own senses moved 
swiftly forward to the rescue. 

The door at the left that led to his bed- 
room was closed, just as he had left it; so, 
too, was the one at the right, that led to 
his sitting room. But the center one—the 
one that led to the hall closet that held 
Jerry Hardy’s chemicals and artist's 
stuff—the third door was standing an 
inch or so ajar, and undoubtedly and in- 
explicably there was a faint light shining 
through the crack. 

Sheridan, moving toward it on feet so 
entirely noiseless that they might have 
been shod in velvet, circled the knob with 
his fingers and jerked the door sharply 
toward him—and stood staring into the 
dimly lit little cavern before him with an 
expression of marked displeasure. Empty. 
That is, if you could describe any place as 
empty that was so thoroughly cluttered as 
to floor and crowded as to shelf as the 
closet of the late Jerry Hardy. True, 
someone had undoubtedly been in it dur- 
ing the evening. The dim little bulb far up 
in the ceiling was burning as brightly as 
its limited capacity permitted, but that 
was the only sign that the intruder had 
left behind him. 

Sheridan took his hand from the door 
knob and looked about him with a slightly 
grim smile. Hardy must certainly have 
taken his experiments seriously. Shelf 
after shelf lined with bottles and cans and 
jars rose to the ceiling in unbroken rows. 
No, there was a break, in the third one to 
the right—that must be the little empty 
space that Mallory had spoken of—the 
space that had once held poor Hardy's 
hyoscine bottles, standing between a bot- 
tle of silver nitrate and a can of —— He 
paused, his eyes narrowing in a sudden 
Shock of surprise. There was the bottle of 
nitrate, all right—but there wasn't a can 
the whole length of the shelf, much less a 
can of cyanide of potassium. If it had 
ever been there, it had disappeared as 
completely and inexplicably as the hyos- 
cinebottles. . . . He reached up his hand 
slowly, and pulled the cord that plunged 
the closet once more into its accustomed 
darkness. 


N HIS own room, he turned on the 

switch with a sudden uprush of grati- 
tude forthe warm flood of light. Light, and 
a great deal of it, had its decided merits. 
The long desk with the shining microscope 
and its accessories was not a hand's 
breadth from him; he took a step forward 
resolutely, and pulled open the center 
drawer, his face pale for all its darkness. 
Now was as good a time as any—or as 
bad. . . The red glass and the gray 
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envelope with its red stamp neatly fixed 
in the corner were exactly where he had 
left them; he lifted them out with set 
teeth, drew the student lamp closer, and 
bent his dark head to them. 

After a minute the head lifted. . . . 
So that was it. Even with his eyes closed, 
he could still see them clearly. Nine little 
slanting words—there had been nine 
words on that other stamp that he had 
read by a Christmas candle. Nine were 
enough, apparently, to send —— Some- 
where below a door closed, quietly and 
decisively, and as though it were a trumpet 
call, Sheridan was on his feet and at the 
head of the stairs in three long strides. 


TS standing quite still at the foot 
of the stairs under the little hanging lan- 
tern, one hand on the newel post, her eyes 
on the lowest step. Sheridan saw once 
more, with the strange contraction of the 
heart that came to him at even the sound 
of her lightest footfall, her most distant 
whisper, that the ruby ring was back on 
her hand, and that the shadows sti!! lay 
deep beneath the long, dark lashes when 
she dropped them, as she did now. And 
once more the lovely, reckless mouth was 
tinted to match the ruby, once more a 
white cloud of silvery gauze floated and 
clung about the tall young length, once 
more the small bent head was smooth and 
lustrous as honey-colored satin. She was 
trailing a long cloak made of some supple 
heavy stuff, lustrous and silvery, from her 
left hand, careless of its subdued splendor, 
and one silver-sandaled foot was already 
on the first step. 

Staring down at her, the young man 
from Vienna thanked his gods that murder 
and treachery and cruelty and horror had 
still left the snow and gold of his tall 
young goddess as unflawed as on that 
first night that he had met her. How long 
ago—three thousand years? Three brief 
spans of hours? . . . He drew a deep 
breath, placed his own hand on the rail- 
ing, and said quietly: 

“T heard a door close down there, and 
thought it was Mallory. Is there 
something that I can do for you, Tess?” 

“No, it wasn't Dion. He's in there. You 
don't have to disturb him now, do you? 
He's been pretty badly upset. I don't know 
that there's anything that you can do for 
me. Still—may I come up?” 

“Surely. You do not prefer that I come 
down to you?” 

“No, I'd rather come up, thanks. You 
have Jerry's sitting room, haven't you? 
Nobody will disturb us there—and I have 
rather a lot to tell you." 


ESTOOD watching the fan of foaming 
silver following in her wake around the 
gracious curves of the stair as she came 
slowly toward him, closer and closer, her 
head once more bent, and the white shoul- 
ders a little bent, too, as though by some 
invisible burden. It was not until she 
stood directly before him that she pulled 
together all her slim length from brow to 
heel, and stood smiling at him faintly, 
though she did not stretch out her hand. 
“Tt’s this door to the right, isn’t it? 
Shan’t we go in and sit down? I’m just 
beginning to realize that I'm a little tired.” 
“By all means. Wait one moment only 
until I find the lights. . . . There!" 

The green-and-white room was as fresh 
and fragrant and ordered as when he had 
left it—fresher, even, because the inimi- 
table Timothy had emptied the ash trays, 
and placed on the little table between the 
two great barrel chairs that flanked the 
unlit fire, the nut-brown bottle of ancient 
sherry, and a small grayish crock marked 
Finest Old Potted Stilton, and a plate 
of thin, salted biscuits. There were two 
glasses waiting, too, sparkling and im- 
maculate, and a slim goblet filled with the 
white bells and long gray-green leaves of 
lilies of the valley. 

Tess, with a slight, expressive gesture 
toward the table, asked hesitantly, *Oh— 
two of them? Perhaps I’m in the way, 
then. Were you expecting someone? 

“I did not even know that they were 
here. It must (Continued on Page 94) 
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(Continued from Page 92) 

have been Timothy’s idea that Mallory 
and I might share a nightcap before we 
turned in. The sherry is really extraordi- 
narily good—may I not give you some? 
If Mallory comes up later we can quite 
easily get another glass. You say that he 
was badly upset. He has heard, then, of 
Hardy’s death?” 

His hand was already stretched half- 
way to the bottle before he felt her fingers 
on his arm. 

“Yes—I told him. K—wait a 
minute, will you? If I were you, I wouldn't 
touch those things—not any of them— 
especially not the glasses. Leave them 
just the way they were when Timothy 
brought them in." Her voice was soft, but 
he could feel the long white fingers tighten 
about his arm, and through the cloth of 
the coat sleeve it struck him that they 
were cold —that they were colder than ice. 

After a moment he said lightly, but with 
raised brows, *Oh, but naturally. Is it 
possible that you are afraid of leaving 
fingerprints behind?” 

She said, more softly and unemphati- 
cally still, taking her hand from his arm, 
“No. No, that's not what I'm afraid of. 
Can I use this sofa here by the window? 
Do you mind?" 

He saw then for the first time that it 
was necessary for her to rest her hand on 
one of the chairs in order to steady herself; 
a fine tremor was running through her 
from head to foot. And, as he stood staring 
down at the still face, whiter than snow, 
at the unseeing eyes, blank as pools of sil- 
ver rain, something in it made him pause 
and check back, wondering whether even 
Fay's death had given it the look that 
it bore now—a look of controlled terror 
and desperation; a look of passionate de- 
termination that rose from the very cen- 
ter of her being. 


FTER a moment that seemed to him in- 

terminable he asked, “May I, too, sit 

down? We have many things to speak of, 
you and I." 

Tess Stuart whispered, more as though 
she were echoing than answering him, 
“Oh, yes—a great many things." 

Sheridan inhaled three deep breaths 
before he spoke again. Then he remarked, 
casually and pleasantly, “I tried to reach 
you tonight at your house, by telephone, 
but it did not answer.” 

Tess replied, still from that wide-eyed 
and unseeing distance, “From Joan Lind- 
say’s, you mean? Oh, by that time, I’d 
probably left.” 

“Have you no servants, then, Tess, to 
answer bells that ring?” 

At that she fixed her eyes on him, no 
longer blind, but startlingly luminous and 
alert. “ Yes—we have quite a lot of serv- 
ants. The bell used to ring in their quar- 
ters, and there was always someone only 
too willing to answer it, day or night, un- 
less the circuit was deliberately discon- 
nected. But today I arranged with the 
company to fix it so that I could switch 


off everything except my own telephone 
in my room. It’s a very comfortable ar- 
rangement, especially as now the entire 
domestic colony can’t listen in to every 
last word of my more or less private con- 
versations. . . . Was there something you 
wanted to ask me, K?” 

“T thought that it was you who were 
going to ask me things. Or was it that 
you were only going to tell me them?” 

She whispered, “I don't know. I don't 
know how much I’m going to tell you. 
That was what I was trying to decide. 
I thought—I thought that you might be 
able to help me." 


AYBE I am. Though not the way that 
you expected me to, I am afraid. 
When I could not reach you at your own 
house, I tried this one. Someone— Abby 
Stirling, I think—had told me that Mal- 


lory had left some time around eleven be-, 


causeofatelephonemessagethat I gathered 
he had received from you. It was well 
over half an hour before I called both 
houses, and this one didn’t answer either.” 

"No," she said in the same small, 
strange voice, “I suppose it didn't. That 
must have been the bell that we heard 
ringing. Timothy and Susan had gone 
home, and Dion said not to answer it.” 

“T see. Perhaps, after all, Tess, before 
you tell me anything whatever as to what 
you and Dion were doing here tonight, I 
should tell you something—something of 
the utmost importance. In fairness to all 
three of us. But first, will you answer me 
a question?" 

“Any question.” 

“Thank you. When you called up Mal- 
lory tonight at the Lindsays’, was it to tell 
him that I suspected him—that he was in 
danger?" 

“T didn't have to tell him that, K. He 
knew that yoù suspected him, and that he 
was in great danger.” 

“You had told him?” 

"No. He had told me." 

“But these suspicions— when did he 
begin to have them?” 

“From the first time that he talked to 
you about it—about Fay’s murder, I 
mean, That was this morning, wasn’t it, 
before he went to the embassy? After- 
ward—when the telephone message came 
to you from the air field, he was sure." 

“T see. Then it may interest you to 
know, perhaps, that Mallory was the one 
to entertain the suspicions. When I spoke 
to him this morning, I was concentrating 
my efforts almost entirely on Jack Byrd 
and Jerry Hardy, with two or three other 
possible strings to my bow that I was 
not at all anxious to use. Dion, it seemed 
to me, had a really impregnable alibi." 

“When did you definitely know that 
you suspected Dion, K?” 

“Definitely? When Nell Tappan told 
me that the malachite-and-lapis-lazuli 
backgammon markers were his, of course.” 

“But didn’t Nell tell you that my own 
markers were malachite and lapis lazuli? " 

“Oh, yes. She told me that too.” 
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“Well, didn’t it occur to you that the 
marker we found might have been mine?” 

“Yes. That occurred to me. That oc- 
curred to me more than once." 

“I thought probably that it did. . . . 
When was it that you first suspected me, 
darling?” 

“You?” Under the shock of that unex- 
pected broadside, he felt his heart stagger 
and his lips whiten; but the words that 
he forced through them were as evenly 
spaced as her own. “Almost from the first, 
Ithink. . . . How did you know?" 

“How could I help knowing? I'm not 
precisely a fool, after all! But I won- 
dered—I wondered what I'd done to make 
you really think of it first?” 

“There I am not sure. You see, Tess, I 
did not even dream that I thought that 
nightmare of a thing. Something in me 
built a wall so high, so strong, so impreg- 
nable, that every clue that pointed to you 
shattered to pieces against it. Perhaps 
Mallory, too, was inside that wall with 
you, and I did not know that either. . . . 
After all, even in the beginning I real- 
ized that you were incredibly cool and 
collected and clear-headed for one so 
young, and extraordinarily intelligent for 
one even very old, Tess. And I knew, too, 
that you were quite fearless, and quite 
reckless, and intolerant of coercion of any 
kind whatever. And you had lied to me 
twice before that first night was over.” 


"rPWICE? I remember once—about the 

backgammon marker—but no other 
time, truly. And about the marker, what 
could I possibly have done, K? I knew it 
was Dion's, of course, and there I was 
backed into a corner, and still there was 
absolutely nothing that I could do about 
it but lie—even though I realized per- 
fectly all the time that I was doing it what 
a desperate chance I was taking. I had 
to take that chance, didn't I?” 

“That and several others, unfortunately. 
Still, it was twice that you lied to me; 
once about the marker, which you had 
quite definitely made my business—and 
once about Dion Mallory, which was quite 
definitely yours.” 

She asked, “What did I tell you about 
Dion that was a lie?" 

"Oh, everything, I think. Not in so 
many letters and syllables, perhaps, but 
in every gesture, every inflection, every 
laugh or smile that implied that what you 
felt for Mallory was no more than affec- 
tion, flirtation, diversion. Tess, do you, 
then, love him so greatly?” 

She asked, very simply, “But, K, don’t 
you really know?” 

"No. Not yet. Not surely and finally. 
In a little while I will have to be sure, 
but for now—for both our sakes, let me 
not be sure. Tess, do you remember ex- 
actly what I said that first night when you 
finally managed to persuade me to try 
tó find out who murdered Fay? About 
what I should feel bound to do if I dis- 
covered the murderer?” 

“You mean that you would turn who- 
ever had done it over to the police? Oh, 
yes, I remember that.” 

“Tess, I do not think that you will be 
able to believe me, but I still intend to do 
exactly what I told you that I would do 
that night.” 


HE said slowly, the wide eyes on his, 

unwavering and unterrified, “Oh, but I 
can believe it quite easily—I’ve believed 
it from the first. I told Dion that you 
were perfectly capable of it, though it does 
seem fantastic to realize that you'd actu- 
ally turn me over to the police as a mur- 
deress, just to satisfy your pride, and your 
loyalty to a tradition and an ideal.” 

“Turn you over?" His voice was harsh 
with the sudden revulsion of feeling that 
swept through him. “Tess, what insanity 
is this? You know as well as I do that it 
is Dion Mallory who killed your sister— 
that it is Dion Mallory that I intend to 
turn over to the proper authorities before 
this night is over. . . . Are you telling 


me that you did not know that, Tess?” 
Tess, her hands once more wrung hard ' 
together, whispered, “I thought I knew. 





But there was always just the chance— 
just the chance that I might be wrong." 

"You know as well as I that I had 
Dion's note to Fay with the red stamp on 
it, and the ruby glass through which the 
orange ink on the stamp became clear.” 

“T ought to know it,” she said somberly. 
“T gave them both to you myself." 

"Well, then, surely you must realize 
that those nine little words sealed his 
death warrant as definitely as though he 
had signed a confession. ‘Will meet you 
in night nursery tonight at eleven.' As the 
envelope was postmarked last Saturday 
morning there couldn't be even what the 
law hopefully refers to as a reasonable 
doubt about that, could there?” 

"No. . . . No, thank God." He saw, 
to his incredulous amazement, that her 
face was suddenly bright and tremulous 
with tears—a strange, brilliant shower 
through which her eyes smiled at him, 
starry and triumphant. “K, where's your 
handkerchief? Thanks, darling.” 


HER fingers touched his fleetingly as she 
reached for the sheer square of linen 
he produced, and at something in their 
touch he drew back his hand mechani- 
cally—something so alien from their 
usual velvet delicacy that he felt as though 
they had been drawn rasping across every 
nerve of his body. Though, strangely, they 
were not rough at all. They were smooth — 
a curious, sinister smoothness, as hard and 
inflexible as though some ugly magic had 
sheathed the soft flesh in caps of horn. 

“For what are you thanking me, Tess? 
For lending you my handkerchief, or for 
proving beyond any possibility of doubt 
that Dion Mallory is a murderer?” 

Tess put down the drenched handker- 
chief with a small, twisted smile that was 
not for him. “I was thanking you because 
you'd proved twice over that something 
that was making me sick with terror—too 
sick to move or breathe or dare to ask you 
the answer to it—wasn’t true at all. You 
see, all the way up those stairs, all the 
way across the room to this sofa, I’ve been 
wondering if by some hideous chance I'd 
made the most horrible mistake that any- 
one ever made. . . . And now you’ve 
told me that I didn’t. Here’s your hand- 
kerchief; I won't be sucha little fool again.” 

“And what was this mistake that you 
thought that you had made?” 

“K, would you mind if I didn't talk 
about it just now? When I try to put it 
into words—even just inside my head —it 
makes me feel that same deathly sickness 
all over again.” 


"T SEE. . . . Does it make you sick if I, 
myself, put it into words? If I suggest 
that after you had persuaded Mallory 
that.I was distinctly more ruthless than he 
anticipated, and that he must burn his 
boats and prepare for flight while you de- 
voted your ingenuity to keeping me well 
in hand, that only after the boats were 
burning did it occur to you that I might 
not have managed to put the two and two 
together of the glass and the stamp and 
make the final four that spelt damnation 
to every plan you had; and that even if I 
had done so, Mallory might not have too 
fatally committed himself as to the time 
and the place in the writing on the 
stamp? After all, that was the only actual 
proof that you were sure that I had.” 

“You mean that you believe that I’ve 
been urging Dion to escape, K? I? No, 
no, you're wrong there. Dion— Dion sim- 
ply wasn't built for flight.” 

“You know that, Tess?" 

“Oh, K, how could anyone help know- 
ing it? Dion slinking up back alleys in 
Shanghai or Port Limón, like one of those 
wretched creatures. who sit in dark, 
shadowy little corners, and forget every 
day or so to get a shave, but jump rather 
badly if someone comes up too quickly or 
too loudly, and most especially if someone 
lays a hand on a shoulder? You know the 
kind of people who jump if you put a hand 
on their shoulders, don’t you, K?” 

“Too well,” he told her. 

“Yes, Well, Dion’s one of them. You 
know that, too, I suppose. He’s one of 
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For years, | was troubled with large pores and un- 
sightly white specks about my nose, left by the pow- 
der | used. Now, | use MELLO-GLO which covers 
up the pores and makes my skin smooth and even. 





Wa 


I always use MELLO-GLO which hides large pores. 
MELLO-GLO goes over the pores and not into them. 


EN 





* 


ERE] 
MELLO-GLO is my favorite. It is the only face pow- 
der | have ever found that will not clos the pores. 


NEW 
WONDERFUL 
FACE POWDER 


Hides Large Pores Without Clogging 


Here is a very important message about the 
great complexion problem women have to face. 
Of course, it is LARGE PORES. 

What woman does not dread those little 
white specks about the nose that almost shout 
out loud? But you do not need to dread them 
any longer; if you are fortunate and do not have 
them, you can KEEP FROM having them — and 
those of us that are not so fortunate can HIDE 
THEM! Here's how: 

There is a FACE POWDER, made by a recent- 
ly perfected French process, which completely 
covers up ALL PORES — large and small — and 
actually prevents those pores from getting one 
tiny bit larger! Because it goes OVER and not 
INTO them! This is the face powder you can 
be sure will not clog your pores. 

So you needn't suffer embarrassment because 
of your complexion any longer. Just ask your 
favorite store for MELLO-GLO Face Powder. It 
comes intwo sizes, 50c and $1.00—for a lovely 
complexion, use MELLO- GLO. 
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Just a few cents more 


than plain sheets and pillow cases 


Millions of women know Mohawk 
sheets as the "'thrift sheets of the na- 
tion." Because they stay whiter— 
wear longer—and are so easy to launder. 


For a few cents additional you can now 
buy your Mohawk sheets with beau- 
tiful Needlecrest Initials—an ex- 
clusive Mohawk innovation. Initials 
are 24 inches high, embroidered di- 
rectly on sheets and pillow cases in 
lustrous white needlework. Here, in- 
deed, is authentic smartness in bed 
linen at prices that invite filling your 
linen closet. Ask at your favorite de- 
partment store. If they have not yet 
stocked them, write us direct. 


Utica and Mohawk Cotton Mills, Inc., 
Utica, N. Y. @ Also makers of Utica 
Heavy Duty Muslin Sheets—and Utica 
Percale—the sheet with the feel of 
silk and the strength of linen. 





the kind whose bones would turn into 
dust and whose blood would turn into 
water while he was waiting for that hand 
to bear down. At least, that's how I fig- 
ured it out, quite a long time ago.” 

“And that, Tess, was what you told him 
tonight?” 

“That was one of the things that I told 
him tonight," she corrected gently. 

“And you forced him to admit it?” 

She murmured, *I think I did. I'm 
almost sure that I did. The part that 
makes it hardest is that I won't ever be 
quite sure, I suppose." 

"But you were quite sure, Tess, that 
there was no need of flight for you, that 
any twelve good men and true would send 
you back scatheless and vindicated to this 
lovely spring world that is all yours—or 
were you even surer that I would never 
have turned you over to them?" 

For a brief moment the eyes went wan- 
dering, seeking for the focal point in this 
new attack. “Turn meover? Oh, it didn't 
seem to me that you had any real case 
against me at any time. If I had thought 
so, I probably shouldn't have even hinted 
at the possibility. I'm not precisely a 
coward—but K, no one ever wanted to 
live more than I do; no one, ever. It's not 
that I'm afraid to die, but I'm terribly 
afraid not to live. I know how to do it 
awfully well, you see; most people don’t.” 


n Eeyes holding hiswereno longer black 
enemies playing sentry in the cool, ex- 
quisite face; they were as luminous and 
valiant as the lost War Baby. Charity de 
Tessaincourt Stuart had not yet learned to 
know when she was beaten. 

He felt suddenly something salt and 
bitter stinging in the little empty place 
where his heart should be, at the thought 
of all that valiant grace, too serene even 
for defiance, beaten down finally into the 
weary, humiliating dust of irretrievable 
defeat. . . . After a moment he said, 
gently, “Give me your hand, Tess.” 

She stretched it out to him, unhesi- 
tatingly, with a small, tolerant smile of 
amused wonder—it was steadier than his 
own—and for a moment he felt only the 
cool freshness of her palm against his. 

“No, turn it over—that way —yes, now 
Icansee. . . . What is it that you have 
been doing to your fingers?” 

She sat staring in silence for a moment 
at the pale upturned hand cupped in the 
dark shadow of his—at the little balls of 
the finger tips with the faint, rosy gloss 
almost like varnish over the curiously 
wrinkled skin, and then, with a small 
shrug, that held in it as much amusement 
as resignation, let it relax in his. 

“It’s nail polish; didn't you know? I 
thought that you'd guessed when I touched 
your hand. I don't ever wear gloves; Ltold 
you that the first night —áremember? But 
you didn't tell me whether anyone had 
ever tried liquid nail polish as a substi- 
tute, did you? . . . Might I have my 
hand back now, if you're quite through 
with it?” 


GHERIDAN, releasing it without even 
the lightest pressure, acquiesced pleas- 
antly, “Quite, thanks. I am to gather, then, 
that there was some special reason why 
you did not wish anyone to know that you 
were here tonight, but that, for the time 
being at least, I am not to know what that 
reason was? So then, Tess, will you tell 
me whether when Mallory sent Fay the 
pleasant little note about the races Satur- 
day morning he had already made up his 
mind to kill her?" 

“Saturday morning? Oh, good heavens, 
K, even you ought to know that Dion 
couldn't possibly have planned out all the 
details of a highly complicated murder in 
cold blood hours and hours before he was 
actually going to try to bring it off. Peo- 
ple like Dion simply aren't made that 
way. It’s perfectly true that he, was 
furious when he sent her the note Satur- 
day morning agreeing to see her that 
night. The whole thing was beginning to 
sound like blackmail to him, and I imagine 
that most generous, chivalrous people 
have quite a definite prejudice against 


blackmail. But he still kept thinking 
that he could make her see that what she 
was trying to force him to do was plain 
madness. That was why he agreed to try 
once more." 

“And just what was she trying to force 
him to do, Tess? Or is that a secret too?” 

“No, that's not a secret —not now, not 
from you. That's part of what I have to 
eplan to you. She wanted him to marry 

er. 

“And why, if she was as ravishing as you 

say, did he not want to marry her?” 


TES said steadily, “ Because he wanted 
to marry someone else. He wanted to 
marry her rather badly.” 

“And she—this other girl—did she 
want to marry him?” 

“T don’t think that I should answer 
that, K. Let’s just say that lately she’d 
found out some things that made it—that 
made it impossible. At least she thought 
it was impossible. Maybe she was wrong. 
Dion was quite sure that she was.” 

“T need not ask if that other girl was 
you, Tess?” 

“No,” she said. “ You needn't ask that.” 

“Very well. Let us return then to this 
final act that drove Mallory back against 
the wall, so trapped and desperate that 
murder seemed to him the only possible 
solution. . . . I am right in thinking that 
you were not actually involved in Fay’s 
murder, am I not?” 

She answered, the white face a little 
whiter, “Not even remotely, of course. 
Unless you call being an accessory after 
the fact remotely. You can’t believe that 
I'd have dragged you into this ghastly 
business if I'd ever dreamed that I'd be 
even as remotely involved as that, can 
you, K?" 

“Since we seem to be putting some of 
the cards that we have been concealing up 
our sleeves out on the table where we can 
both look them over, that has most cer- 
tainly been one of the possibilities that I 
have considered more than once. It 
struck me, you see, that a fairly astute 
young man with an excellent scientific 
equipment who was even casually follow- 
ing up a trail that had unexpectedly 
opened out before him might prove a 
rather dangerous person to have at large, 
and that the safest place to keep him 
might well be directly under your eyes, 
where you could see precisely what he was 
up to, and back-track and mislead him at 
every possible favorable opportunity. At 
any rate, you will hardly deny that this is 
obviously what Mallory decided to do 
when he offered to share these quarters 
with me. Was it with malice aforethought 
that you suggested the arrangement to 
him?" 


i s already told you," she answered, 
"that I hadn't the remotest idea that 
Dion had anything to do with Fay's death 
until you showed me that malachite back- 
gammon marker. I believed that he was 
practically in New York.” 

“T should never have permitted myself 
to touch the whole hateful affair.” 

"I've felt like such a despicable little 
beast," she told him, the young, deep voice 
suddenly small and desolate, sitting there 
cheating and tricking and lying to you 
when it was my fault that you were there 
atall. I used to turn my face away, so 
that I couldn't see that rime on the tile of 
the night-nursery mantel . . . You 
know—the one with the little boy sitting 
on the stile? 


“And after that, where? 
Straight down the crooked lane, 
And all round the square. 


“That was where I was trying to lead 
you—or mislead you would be truer, I 
suppose. And you had been so kind to 
me—so dear to me—trying to help me all 
the time ——" 

“Yes, that tile I remember very well. 
But it was not straight down even a 
crooked lane that you were trying to lead 
me, was it? Down a lane, yes—and all 
round the square most assuredly—but 
never straight. (Continued on Page 98) 
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Come on- 


Win This 
WATCH! 








It’s a beauty! 
Just what you've 
always wanted, with 

gold-figured dial and 
leather bracelet. Wait till 
the other girls see it. 


SEN D me only Two 

l-year Subscrip- 
tions for The Saturday 
Evening Post, or Four 
l-year Subscriptions 
for Ladies? Home 
Journal or Country 
Gentleman taken from 
folks outside your own 
home, together with 
the full price—and 
the watch is yours! 

You'll smile as hap- 
pily as Clara T. (pic- 
tured above) when 
you win this wonder- 
ful watch! 

I'm putting yours 
aside now! Hurry 
your orders in! Then 
Pll have more excit- 
ing news! 

Linda Patton (Persónal) RAP] 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


481 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Attached are my Two 1-year Subscriptions for 
The Saturday Evening Post (sold at $2 each 
U. S. A.) or Four l.year Subscriptions for 
Ladies’ Home Journal or Country Gentleman 
(sold at $1 each U. S. A.). 
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Pin to sheet containing names and 
addresses of subscribers. 































F summertime makes a fussy eater of your child—if he 

tends to lose weight in warm weather--try this new- 
found way to make “poor eaters” eat! A remarkable, scien- 
tific development that can make him actually relish even 
vegetables and milk! 
This new way does not merely “tempt” the taste—for that 
alone is too often ineffective. But it actually creates the sen- 
sation of hunger—makes a child want to eat, without coax- 
ing or commanding. 
Almost immediately, you’ll note a change commencing. 
Not only will you find your child more eager to eat (even 
such healthful foods as spinach, carrots and lettuce)—but 
you'll usually find him willing to drink a far greater amount 
of milk each day. 
A remarkable food concentrate (originally developed in 
Switzerland and called Ovaltine) should achieve this result 
for your child. In summer, you simply give it shaken up 
with cold milk and children love its taste. 


Literally Creates Hunger 
First: Ovaltine is a rich source of the appetite-producing 


Panez! 


ORPHAN ANNIE 


SHAKE-UP MUG 
to shake up : 


: PERS 
Cold Ovaltine A 
as a Summer Drink TAA 
If you are giving your child Ovaltine now, send D 


for this Little Orphan Annie shake-up mug 
(worth 75c) free. Use it to make a new and delightful cold 
shake-up drink with Ovaltine. Note special offer in coupon. 














Now—A Remarkable Swiss Food Development, 
by Actually Creating the Sensation of Hunger, 
Combats Loss of Appetite in Summer... 
Frequently Adds Weight at the Rate of A Pound 
A Week While Curbing Nervousness, Too 


LADIES' HOME JOURNAL 


How to Make Your Child 


Eager Io Eat Even 
Vegetables This Summer 


... Besides Greatly Increasing His Appetite for Milk 


Vitamin B which is lacking from many every-day foods. 


Second : Ovaltine is not only extremely nourishing in itself, 
but also digests so readily that it gives the stomach a mini- 
mum of work to do. Thus acting to lighten the digestive 
demand on a stomach that's over-taxed or “slow.” 


Third: It is common knowledge that milk turns to solid 
curds when taken into the stomach. And some children do 
not easily digest these milk curds. 


However, when Ovaltine is added to milk, it has the power 
to break up these curds into small granules. Thus increas- 
ing digestibility to a marked degree. 


Milk is also taken much more readily when mixed with 
Ovaltine. And children love its delicious taste. 


These three features of Ovaltine are important. And spe- 
cialists will tell you that the child with poor or "slow" 
digestion is usually the one who won't eat—who shuns 
vegetables and objects to drinking milk. 


But once appetite is stimulated in a scientific way —and the 
sensation of hunger is produced—a definite change takes 
place. The old objection to every-day foods gradually dis- 
appears. And even a “‘vegetable-hunger”’ is built up natu- 
rally day by day. 

Thus, Ovaltine importantly aids the growing child by pro- 
viding and helping him to secure those nourishment factors 
which play such a vital part in normal development and 
the maintenance of robust health. 


See For Yourself. 


Not only does Ovaltine make “fussy” children eat, but 
(when given regularly) it acts to combat nervousness, too. 
And usually builds up an underweight child at the rate of a 
pound a week or more. 


For the sake of your child, we urge you to try Ovaltine. By 
doing so you may make this a real health-summer for him. 
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By actually creating the sensation of hunger, the remarkable food concentrate described on this page fre- 
quently doubles the amount of vegetables and milk a child will willingly take each day. And weight is often 
added at the rate of a pound a week or more... . Try it and see for yourself. Note the special offer below. 


Notice the almost immediate difference in appetite—in the 
way he acts at meals. Note, too, the increase in weight, 
in nerve poise and in strength. 


Give Ovaltine at breakfast always. At other meals, and 
between meals, too. Simply mix it with milk—either hot 
or cold—directions are on the can. 


You can get Ovaltine at any drug or grocery store. Or, if 
you like, send the coupon for a trial supply. 


NOTE: Thousands of nervous people, men and women, are 
using Ovaltine to restore vitality when fatigued. It is also 


highly recommended by physicians for sleeplessness MR. 
—and as a strengthening food for nursing mothers, 
convalescents, and the aged. LÀ 
Hieron it eie ed e Bro egi iesus 7 
MAIL FOR TRIAL SUPPLY— OR FREE SHAKER 
Special Free Offer 
Orphan Annie Shaker 
If you are an Ovaltine 
user now, we will send 
you an ‘Orphan Annie 
shake-up mug (worth 75c) 


ree. Send no money. Just 
maii this coupon with all 








THE WANDER Co., 

Dept. 7LHJ, 

180 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 

I enclose 10c to cover cost of 
packing and mailing. Send 








me your trial tin of Ovaltine. | of the thin aluminum seat 
í you find under the lid o! 
bay offers good in USA. | Tey can of Ovaliine: 
"(Please print name and address clearly) 
AGM E tian omans Tepe Mande cdb a ReaTIOR SCL I 
Cy. ases T n Salts oss 


(One package to a person) 1059 


OVALTINE | 


The Swiss Food - Drinks 


A Manufactured in the United States according to the original Swiss formula 4 
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ALL you need is boiling 4 water and 
White Rit—then simply swish the color out 
of your dress!—leave the fabric as white as 
when it left the loom—dissolve spots and 
stains at the same time—and make re-tint- 
ing or dyeing easier because al? the old 
color is removed and even the lightest 
shade "takes" easily. 

White Rit affects only the dye, not the 
cloth—leaves the material soft and pliable 
as new—never harsh, brittle or rotted. It 
is harmless as boiling water. Millions of 
women now use White Rit in the laundry 
for the family wasbing—to make white 
goods really white, to take out mildew, 
grass or fruit stains, ink spots or rust 
marks. White Rit is the original color re- 
mover that cannot be successfully imitated 
because it is protected by 5 separate pat- 
ents. Insist on White Rit. 





Remember: White Rit takes old color o#t— 
Instant Rit puts new color iz. 33 Rit Colors—clear, 
sparkling, professional. So easy, so sure, you'll 
have perfect results every time. 


V REMOVE COLOR, SPOTS AND STAINS FROM: 
Draperies Lingerie Slip Covers Dresses 
TableLinen ^ Stockings Bed Spreads 


Hele 
IT 


m 
1% Harmless as 
Boiling Water 


YOU'LL HAVE 
“BETTER LUCK” 
WITH 
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(Continued from Page 96) 

The straight way I had to find myself, 
and from beginning to end it has been a 
lonely and hateful business. Because you 
are quite right. All the time I wanted to 
help you—you who were still the little girl 
who so many years ago had been my 
brave enemy. I wanted it, I think, more 
than I have ever wanted anything in my 
life. I still want it.” 

She said, in that small lost voice, “Life’s 
stupid, isn’t it? Even when I love it best 
I can see that. Don’t want it any more, 
please, darling. It’s no good. . . . Be- 
cause now at last I can be honest. . . . 
The special event that did finally precipi- 
tate things was a telephone call from 
Fay, from the Tappans’, Saturday eve- 
ning at almost seven. That was the first 
time that he realized that the whole thing 
was perfectly hopeless; that the game was 
up, once and for all. Fay had been drink- 
ing quite a lot; he could tell that even over 
the telephone—and by the time she’d 
finished talking he knew that he stood just 
about as much chance of shaking her in 
her purpose of marrying him as he'stood 
of shaking the Rock of Gibraltar. . . . 
So he decided to kill her.” 

* With no more than an hour to make 
all his plans? He works fast.” 

“Yes, This time he had to work very 
fast. He realized, you see, that later he 
would have to work even faster.” 

* But just what made him realize, Tess, 
that there was not one single chance left 
of convincing her of her folly in trying to 
force him into a marriage that he did not 
desire? He had managed it before, I 
gather?" 

“Oh, yes, he'd managed it several times 
before. But she hadn't known then who 
the girl that he really wanted to marry 
was. She hadn't really been sure that 
there was another girl.” 

“T see. And when did she find out that 
this other girl was you?” 


HE lifted the hand with the ring as 

though in protest, then with a small, 
unhappy smile, let it drop. “Oh, I suppose 
you're right; there isn't any use in trying 
to keep up what's simply a farcical pre- 
tense any longer. Fay found it out Wed- 
nesday night. It was all mixed up in that 
filthy row that we had when I cornered 
her on the Raoul Chevalier—X business. 
I was pretty frantic with rage myself, and 
I was going at her hammer and tongs.” 

“You are not, then, actually engaged to 
Mallory?" 

“No—not really engaged. I told you 
that once, didn't I? I knew that dad 
would never in this world forgive us if we 
became actually engaged while he was off 
in some corner of Central America. As 
soon as he got back we intended to an- 
nounce it formally. I didn't see why there 
should be any particular trouble—until 
Fay told me." 


“What did she tell you, Tess?" 

“That Dion belonged to her. That 
while I'd been away last winter they'd 
had—what's the prettiest word for it, 
K?—an affair. That if I dared to even 
hint to anyone that we were engaged, 
she'd make a series of scenes that would 
rock our happy little household and the 
British embassy and the whole United 
Kingdom and the United States to their 
foundation. She was going to send anony- 
mous letters to dad and the ambassador 
and a whole series of ghastly little titbits 
to X to use in his column. She was per- 
fectly willing to ruin herself and what was 
left of her reputation in the process—but 
she made it extremely clear that she had 
every intention of dragging me down with 
her when she went. And there was one 
episode ugly enough to justify a good deal 
of what Fay implied, though he was never 
really in love with her. I know that.” 


"HE IS fortunate in having your con- 
fidence so completely," remarked 
Sheridan dryly. What wasitthat Fay and 
Mallory did that made you believe that it 
was impossible for you to marry him— 
that one ugly episode that you spoke of? " 

“Oh, that!" Her fingers were once 
more restless. “It was the usual thing, ex- 
cept that she tricked him into it. No, you 
needn't smile—she told me that herself. 
She was quite proud of it. . . . It hap- 
pened in January, I think. Half a dozen 
of them had been up in Philadelphia for 
a house party, and Dion was motoring Fay 
back alone in his roadster. About seven 
o'clock they stopped for dinner in a little 
hotel in Wilmington—a perfectly decent, 
respectable place, Dion said—and suddenly 
just when they were finishing their coffee 
and the landlady had come in to ask them 
if everything was perfectly satisfactory, 
Fay gave a clutch at Dion's arm, and said 
that she had the most ghastly pain in her 
side and she simply couldn't go on—that 
she was afraid that it was her appendix 
again, and could the landlady possibly 
give her and her husband a room for the 
night? The doctor had said that there 
wasn't any danger at all if she lay down 
and kept perfectly quiet. Well, Dion was 
too staggered to say anything—he was too 
staggered even to think. After all, what 


could he say? There was Fay, with her' 


bags and her appendix and a perfectly 
good room —and there was he. . . . Only 
after that, he wasn't quite so crazy about 
her. She had to tell him that it wasn't the 
first time that she'd made a fool out of a 
man—and whether he was right or wrong 
about it, he didn't believe that it would be 
the last. So as far as he was concerned there 
weren't any more ugly episodes—even 
Fay admitted that. . . . And in March I 
came back from a cruise." 

“You came back from the cruise, and 
after that Fay did not count even one lit- 
tle bit. Is that what happened?" 








Girls--Yow ll be Wanting More Money! 


UST picture yourself in a dashing new bathing 
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Show. 
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fine one 


Anne R. smiles a happy invitation: “Come 
join our Club! Earn, win and enjoy!” 


ing the crowd the latest thing in sports logs— 


having the time of your life these summer days! 
Come! Earn now in The Girls’ Club and make 


come true! Enjoy its easy dollars and 


gorgeous prizes! Wear the blue and gold pin given 
as an emblem of membership! 


Ann Vicary says: ‘If a happy girl is a good ad, you've a 


in me. I earned $2.00 the first time I tried.” 


Why not find out at once 
about our Club? No dues or 
expenses! Just an opportunity 
to make real money. Address: 


MANAGER 
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At Last! 
SCIENTIFIC food STORAGE 


+. in this new Crosley Shelvador that now comes 
with Streamline Beauly. Every housewife remem- 
bers how Shelvador last year was the talk of the 
country. Nothing ever enthused them like the 
exclusive patented Crosley Shelvador that greatly 
increases the “usable” capacity of Crosley refrig- 
erators over that of refrigerators having the same 
rated capacity but without Shelvador. 
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All Crosley models have the Shelvador, the ven- 
tilated front that cuts down the cost of operating 
and increases efficiency, the no-stop defrosting 
switch, and automatically illuminated interior. In 
addition, the new Crosley Tri-Shelvador models 
have the Shelvatray, the Shelva- 
basket, and the Storabin. 


Western prices slightly higher. 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





ALL PRICES INCLUDE DELIVERY, IN- 


STALLATION, ONE YEAR FREE SERVICE 





Weak Arches 


Cause Foot and Leg Pains 





Tired, aching feet, rheumatic-like foot 
and leg pains, cramped toes, callouses, 
sore heels, weak ankles—are usually the 


result of weak or fallen arches. To re- 
lieve your pain and remove the strain 
causing it — wear Dr. Scholl’s Arch 
Supports. They give immediate com- 
fort in any properly fitted shoe, and 
after the arches are restored to normal 
they no longer need be worn. Sold and 
expertly adjusted by leading Shoe and 
Dept. stores everywhere. $2 to $10 pair. 
For booklet on causes, symptoms and treatment of 


Weak Arches and other foot troubles, write Dr. 
Scholl’s, 202 West Schiller Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Dr Scholls 


FOOT COMFORT APPLIANCES 


AND REMEDIES FOR ALL FOOT TROUBLES 
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Do you want spending money? 
A gorgeous wrist watch? Club Pin? 
Send your name and address to 
Linda Patton (Personal), LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL, 485 Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 





“Yes, that’s exactly what happened— 
until Wednesday night. After that she 
counted quite a lot.” 

“That little note that we found beside 
the empty bottle of hyoscine—the note 
that made it sound as though it was telling 
you that she was about to kill herself— 
that note was to Dion, was it not? Writ- 
ten from here with one of Hardy's pencils, 
while she was waiting for Mallory to 
come in?" 

“You are clever, aren't you, K? We 
wondered whether you'd worked that out 
too. Yes—it was written here, Thursday 
night, some time around ten o'clock. I 
sent Dion a note by special messenger 
after the hideous quarrel that Fay and I 
had Wednesday, letting him know that 
she'd told me about Wilmington and 
everything else, and that we'd have to see 
each other Thursday night, and talk 
over—and talk over everything; but that 
in the meantime he absolutely must keep 
out of her way, no matter what she did to 
try and see him." 

"She was in a dangerously excited 
state, you think?” 


“T THINK that she was insane, K. . . . 

All Wednesday night she sat up writ- 
ing dozens and dozens of horrible little 
pieces of filth about Dion and me and her- 
self that she apparently intended to dis- 
tribute all over Washington—things like, 
‘Why not ask the hospitable landlady of 
the Felton Inn at Wilmington what distin- 
guished young diplomat with more than a 
touch of the brogue spent far too many 
hours there with a blond and beautiful 
Washington debutante on the night of 
January fifth?’ She showed them all to 
me Thursday morning—that particular 
one was meant for X’s column, and you 
can imagine what it would have done to 
Dion's career!” 

“Yes. That does not require much 
imagination.” 

“T couldn't bear that," she said, very 
simply and gently. "To watch Dion— 
Dion, who was born for happiness and 
brilliance and success—go down and down 
into the dirt of ugly scandal and failure— 
I couldn't bear it, that's all. Dion sent 
word back to me that he'd get out of town 
for the day—tell them at the embassy 
that he had to see Jerry, who was worse— 
and that we could meet and have dinner 
at a little farmhouse in Maryland that 
we'd been to several times before, and talk 
things over. That's where we were while 
Fay was here, waiting for Dion.” 

“You were going to tell me about that 
note that Fay left for Dion, were you 
not?" 

“Yes, She wrote it some time between 
ten and eleven, apparéntly, because at a 
little after eleven Timothy came in, and 
showed her a telegram from Dion, saying 
that he was spending the night in a 
Baltimore hotel and wouldn't be back 
until morning. So she left the note, and 
came back to the house. I was in bed with 
the door locked when she got in, and when 
she started rattling it, I told her that she 
could shake the house down if she wanted 
to, but that it was going to stay locked; 
I'd had enough—I was through. She told 
me next morning that she'd decided to go 
down to the Tappans' for the week-end. 
I didn't know then that she'd telephoned 
to Dion before she left.” 

“That was last Friday morning?” 


E EoccRDday, . You remember 
how you measured the scrap of paper 
that Dion put beside the hyoscine bottle, 
and how you were sure that someone had 
cut off almost half an inch of it? Well, 
you were perfectly right, of course. She'd 
put on a postscript, telling him that if he 
didn't telephone her by eleven the next 
morning, she'd simply go straight over to 
the embassy and tell them the whole 
story. So he telephoned, naturally. He 
kept the note because he wanted to show 
her what a crazy, reckless thing it was to 
leave a thing like that lying around on a 
desk where anyone could see it; and then 
Saturday night when he decided— when 
he decided that there was only one way 
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out and that he could quite easily make it 
look like suicide, especially with that note 
left beside her on the table, he only had 
to snip off the telephone bit.” 

"And what did he say to her in that 
telephone conversation Friday morning? ” 

“He promised to have dinner with her 
Monday when she came back from the 
Tappans’. I think he tried to make her 
believe that I’d—that I'd exaggerated 
what he felt about me a good deal. He 
was perfectly right to make her think that, 
of course; but I did hate it—I did hate 
it when she told me about it over the tele- 
phone Friday evening." 

“Friday evening?” 

s S—when she called me up to ask 
for that invitation to the Temples' 
party, and I wouldn't get it for her.” 

“ After Fay had spoken to you, you said 
that she called Mallory, I think. Do you 
know what she said in that message?” 

“She said that what she wanted to do 
was to beg him to have one last party 
Saturday night, just as soon as he could 
get away from the Temples’ dinner dance. 
He was to bring his backgammon mark- 
ers, because she'd lost hers that afternoon 
shooting craps with Nell Tappan. And he 
must write her a note the next morning, 
playing their old stamp game, so that 
she’d get it when she arrived home from 
the Tappans’, and would really and truly 
be sure that he was coming. He simply 
fell for the whole thing—though he did 
hate the stamp part." 

“This. secret writing on the stamps, 
Tess; you did not know about that?” 

“Do you think I'd have handed you 
over his note if I'd even dreamed of it? 
No, that was a little trick that some man 
who'd been in the secret service showed 
her two or three years ago. Dion said they 
used it quite a lot this November and 
December. . . . But I hadn't even seen 
the red glass until it fell out of her bag 
that night." 

“T should have guessed that. And be- 
tween that telephone call Friday and her 
final call Saturday evening, nothing of any 
importance happened?” 


"INSTEING you could measure or put 
your finger on. But something must 
have happened at the Tappans' to start 
Fay off. Heaven knows what it was, but 
by Saturday night she was insane enough 
to qualify for any padded cell in the land; 
she'd apparently decided that we were go- 
ing to try to get married while she was out 
of town, or something like that. At any 
rate, when she called up Dion at around 
seven Saturday, she simply carried on like 
a raving maniac, and told him that if he 
didn't take her to the Temples' dance 
and tell the whole world that they were en- 
gaged, she'd go herself and do it for him. 
And he believed her. I would have be- 
lieved her too. She was nothing more nor 
less.than a maniac when she lashed her- 
self into one of those states. ... . He still 
had a vague, faint hope that he might be 
able to talk her out of it—but it was then 
that he began to make his plans.” 

“Around seven. Did the forgotten at- 
taché case of the distinguished tariff ex- 
pert drop like manna a little before eight 
in order to provide him with an alibi, or 
was he counting on an alibi as a part of his 
scheme?” 

“Oh, as a matter of fact, Dion found 
those papers some time around five behind 
the sofa in the embassy guest room— just 
where he said he found them at eight 
o'clock when he told you the story—but 
he promptly dropped them back again, 
partly because he detested old Harrington, 
and partly because he thought they might 
come in very handy as another kind of an 
alibi." 

“Another kind?” 

“Yes—he thought that perhaps Fay 
might let him off the party with her if he 
told her that he had to run up to New 
York on business with official papers. He 
planned from the first to rediscover them 
on a final hunt around eight—too late to 
catch the last train to New York—and to 
call her up at our house when she got in 
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MAGIC LEMON MERINGUE PIE 


12$ cups (1 can) Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 


Grated rind of 1 lemon or 

34 teaspoon lemon extract 
Blend together Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed 
Milk, lemon juice, grated lemon rind and egg yolks. 
(It thickens just as though you were cooking it, to a 
glorious creamy smoothness!) Pour into baked pi 
shell or Unbaked Crumb Crust (See FRE 
book). Cover with meringue made by beating egg 
whites until stiff and adding sugar. Bake until brown 
in a moderate oven (350° F.). Chill before serving. 


€ Here's a lemon filling that’s always perfect! Never 
runny. Never too thick. Try it, and you'll never 
make lemon pie filling the old way again! € But 
remember—Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t—succeed 
in this recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 
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1,000 DEAD FLIES 
PROVE P. D. KILL-POWER 


There is only one way to prove that an insecticide has full 
killing strength—test it on live insects! Each can of 
Sinclair P. D. is from a batch that has actually killed 
1,000 husky flies in Sinclair’s “Fly Farm”. 

This means that you can depend on death-tested P. D. 
to destroy all flies, mosquitoes, moths, bedbugs, ants, fleas 
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also sold at drug and hardware stores. 
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Edna Wallace Hopper... Who 
at Over 60 Has the Skin of a 
Girl. . . Discloses Another of 
Her Startling Youth Revelations 





Look at my picture. Do I look like a wo- 
man past 60? People can't believe it, but 
I am. Boys scarcely above college age 
often try to flirt with me. I've been 
booked from one great theatre to another 
as "The One Woman in the World Who 
Never Grew Old." At a grandmother's age 
I still enjoy the thrills of youth. 

Now, let me tell you how I do it. Follow 
it and I promise if you're 50, you'll look 40. 
If you're 40, you'll look 30. And if you're 
30, you'll gain back the skin of eighteen. 
Women I've given it to call it a miracle— 
say it takes 10 years from the face in 10 
minutes! 

It is the discovery of a Famous French 
Scientist, who startled the cosmetic world 
by discovering that the Oils of Youth 
could be artificially re-supplied to the 
skin of fading women. He found that 
after 25 most women were deficient in 
certain youth oils. Oils that kept the skin 
free of age lines and wrinkles. And then. 
by a notable scientific discovery, he foun 
& way to re-supply the skin daily with 
these oils. 

This method puts those oils back in 
your skin every day. Without them you 
are old. With them you are young—allur- 
ing, charming. 

1l you do is spread it on your face like 
a cold cream. But, don’t rub it off. Let it 
stay on. Then watch! Your skin will ab- 
sorb every bit of it—literally drink in the 
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Edna Wallace Hopper 


youth oils it contains. It’s one of the most 
amazing demonstrations in scientific 
youth restoration known. You look years 
younger the first treatment. Youth and 
allure come back. Look at me. At over 60 
—I am living proof. 

The method is called Edna Wallace 
Hopper’s Special Restorative Cream. You 
can get it at any drug or department 
store. Try it. It may give your life a new 
meaning. 
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between nine and ten and explain the 
situation; but when she called up simply 
half out of her head with hysterics at 
seven o’clock, he saw that there wasn’t a 
chance of even trying to persuade her, but 
that it might—it might work in extraordi- 
narily well as a real alibi.” 

“As it did. Very ingenious indeed. So 
then what, Tess?” 

"So then—so then—you've guessed 
most of the rest of it, haven't you, K? 
Most of it you guessed aloud to me, and 
some of it —quite a lot of it —I helped you 
with before I realized what I was doing. 
He went straight from the Temples’ 
dance to the house; he didn’t dare change 
his clothes first, naturally, but he knew 
that he would have a chance to—after- 
ward, when he came back to get the at- 
taché case here. He'd already worked 
everything out about the airplane at 
Crawford Field, in case—in case he had to 
use it—and he had the note that Fay had 
left on his desk Thursday and Jerry’s two 
bottles of hyoscine in his pocket. He 
knew that I had some that I’d got for 
Fay—I'd told him that I kept it in my 
bathroom cabinet because I was afraid of 
the effect on her heart, but he wasn't sure 
that mine would be enough. He had to 
have quite a lot, so that it would work 
quickly. He'd already decided that he 
would give it to her in a pick-me-up, be- 
cause that was the only way that he could 
be sure of hiding the bitterness in a huge 
dose. . . . Yousee, he knew the way she 
felt about taking bitter things." 

“And then?” 

“The door was on the latch when he 
got to our house just a little after eleven, 
and Fay was waiting for him in the night 
nursery. She had the backgammon board 
ready for him, and even though she’d 
been drinking a frightful lot, she was still 
perfectly sober enough to realize what was 
happening, and absolutely adamant about 
going on later to the party at the Tem- 
ples’ and announcirig their engagement to 
the assembled company. And then—and 
then they played six games of backgam- 
mon. And he told her that he didn't dare 
to take her on to Cara Temple's unless she 
would take something to pull herself to- 
gether. And she suggested the pick-me-up 
herself. . . . And he went into the kitchen- 
ette and ground up two grains of the hyos- 
cine—about a teaspoonful—and floated it 
in between the brandy and the egg yolk— 
and brought it back to her—and she drank 
it. He says—he said that he couldn't be 
sure, but that it looked as though she died 
before she even drew another breath. . . . 
Do I have to tell any more, K? He did 
everything just as you worked it out. 
When he left the house he took the egg- 
shell, and the two smashed-up hyoscine 
bottles that he'd already washed the 
labels off of, and the hyoscine pills that 
were left over from Fay's bottle and some 
from Jerry's, and threw them all into a 
public burning dump between here and 
Baltimore. . . . You knew that he mo- 
tored as far as Baltimore, didn't you?” 

“Yes. That I was almost sure of.” 


" HE WONDERED —did you telephone 

Johns Hopkins to find out whether 
anyone had actually taken any serum to 
Hasbrouck Heights? 

"Not until too late tonight to obtain 
authentic proof. . . . Before tonight, you 
see, I was by no means sure enough of my 
case to warrant such a call—and, as you 
have already guessed, I did not want to 
be sure. But when Mrs. Tappan literally 
thrust the proof into my hands tonight, I 
did consider it my duty to close the case, 
and I tried to reach the proper authorities 
at Johns Hopkins to verify my suspicions. 
I tried from the cigar store on my way in 
from Joan Lindsay's—the same cigar 
store through which I also endeavored to 
reach this house, and yours. In all three 
cases I was both unsuccessful and—un- 
regretful.” 

“You didn’t want it to be Dion, did 
you, K?” 

“No,” he said evenly, “I did not want 
it to be Dion. There was only one person 
in all the world that I wanted it less to be. 


But since now we know that it is Dion, 
there are several things that I will still 
need somehow to clear up. But not to- 
night, poor child. Tonight—well, suppose 
that now, tonight, I see that you get 
safely home, and wait until tomorrow 
morning before we even think of any more 
questions. Mallory’s car is only halfway 
down the block outside; we could use 
that—or I could call a taxi.” 

“Td rather not do either, if you don't 
mind. I can get home perfectly by my- 
self. . . . What were those other ques- 
tions that could wait till tomorrow, K? 
Perhaps I could answer them now.” 

“There is no need for you to answer 
them, either now or tomorrow," he told 
her gently. “If Dion prefers to say noth- 
ing—and that might be wisest—I can un- 
doubtedly check with the airplane com- 
pany and the steamer line on which Mr. 
Harrington sailed.” 


NOU mean about how he got to New 
York—how long it took, that kind of 
thing? Oh, I can tell you that perfectly; 
he explained it all to me, because I 
couldn't understand it either. He gave 
Fay the pick-me-up at a little before 
twelve, but he didn't get out of the house 
until after twelve-thirty; there were quite 
a lot of things to do, and he spent almost 
ten minutes looking for the note—he knew 
that that stamp would be dangerous if it 
and the red glass ever fell into the hands 
of the police. K, doesn't it seem incredi- 
ble that what really ruined him was a lit- 
tle piece of red paper and a stick of green 
stone no bigger than a match? . . . Well, 
when he got back here, he still had to 
hurry; he had to change his clothes, and 
he found an old Burberry of Jerry's in the 
closet that had a black band on one 
sleeve— Jerry wore it after his uncle died 
last fall. He took some glasses of his own, 
too, that he'd had to wear when he had 
trouble with his eyes a year or so ago. It 
was all a simply hideous rush, because in 
order to make that alibi absolutely un- 
shakable, he had to be in New York in be- 
tween five and six hours, after he left the 
Temples’; which, if he'd done what he was 
pretending to do, would have just barely 
given him time to collect the attaché case, 
change into day clothes here, and break 
every record for slightly decrepit cars get- 
ting to New York. If he had left this 
house at eleven-thirty, and made the trip 
in, say, five hours and a half, he'd have 
arrived at the docks at about five o'clock 
Standard Time—and that wouldn't have 
left even ten minutes to spare for a mur- 
der that must have taken at the very 
least an hour to carry out. What he actu- 
ally did, of course, was to get away from 
here a little after one, and, as it turned 
out, he made such good time by plane and 
the taxi between Hasbrouck Heights and 
New York that he had to kill almost half 
an hour before he finally went on the boat 
at five, to make the automobile proposi- 
tion seem even possible. He actually ar- 
rived there at about half-past four, you 
see, ahd he didn't send the telegram 
until after he'd seen old Harrington, and 
delivered the papers. If noonehad thought 
of airplanes, it really would have been 
one of those impregnable alibis, wouldn't 
it? And he thought he'd managed even 
that part by using Crawford Field at 
Baltimore and the little field near Has- 
brouck Heights instead of Washington 
and Newark. Afterward he did realize 
that the old gentleman with the accent 
and the limp and glasses was almost too 
good to be true—but it was too late.” 
“As you say, too late. . . . Will you 
give me once more your hands, Tess?” 
She held them out to him, unquestion- 
ingly as a child, and he held them as care- 
fully and as gently as though he realized 
that it was to a child that they belonged. 
“So cold!” he said. “Too cold, my poor 
Tess. . . . Mallory came to you Sunday 
afternoon, was it not? Did he return to 
Baltimore by plane to get his car?” 
"No. He took a train—rather a slow 
one, so that there wouldn't be any chance 
of his meeting anyone that he knew. He 
got his car out (Continued on Page 102) 
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Pavlova's Experience 


NNA PAVLOVA, the great 
dancer, was giving two con- 
certs in a distant city. The first 
night she looked gloriously young 
and vibrant. But the second night 
she was another woman altogether 
—she looked old and haggard. 
Something terrible had happened 
to cause the transformation. What 
was it? 

Just this: By mistake the wrong 
colored spotlight was thrown on 
her. And the effect was that she 
appeared twenty years older. The 
audience whispered— "My, how 
old Pavlova looks." The right 
light was immediately switched 
on. But the damage was done! 
No one in the audience could be 
convinced that Pavlova hadn't 
grown old. 


Your Face Powder Shade— 
Aging or Youthifying? 
What holds for lighting holds for 
face powder shades, too. The wrong 
skate can make you look five to 
ten years older. Many women, 
choosing their face powder shade 
on the wrong basis, are victims 
of a decidedly aging effect. Could 
it be possible that you, too, are 
paying the penalty of the wrong 
shade of face powder? Look at the 
above illustration. It gives you 





some idea of the difference the 
right and wrong shade of face 
powder makes. 


One Way to Tell 
There is one way to tell which is 
the right shade of face powder for 
you—which shade makes you look 
young rather than old—and that 
is to try all the five basic shades. 
As Lady Esther has demonstrated 
and as color specialists confirm, 
there are five basic shades which 
supply the needs of all types of 
women. One of these will prove 
the most flattering and—youthify- 
ing—for you. And Lady Esther 
offers you the Peper of find- 
ing out that shade at her expense. 


At Lady Esther’s Expense! 
Simply mail your name and address 
and you will receive a liberal supply 
of all five shades of Lady Esther Face 
Powder. Try them all on your face 
before your mirror and instantly one 
of these shades will prove rhe one for 
you. Mail coupon now for all five 
shades of Lady Esther Face Powder. 


(You Can Paste This on Penny Postcard) 
I LADY ESTHER, 2006 Ridge Ave., 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
of the garage where he’d parked it the 
night before, and drove over to Stillhaven 
to try to see Jerry, and when he found that 
he couldn’t, he came back to Washington 
—he came back to me.” 

“And did you tell him then that you 
knew that it was he who had killed Fay? 
Or did he, perhaps, tell you?” 

“No.” The hands that were already as 
cold as ice seemed suddenly colder still. 
“T thought then that maybe I wouldn’t 
even have to tell him—that maybe if I 
gave you the note and the backgammon 
markers, they would absolutely clear 
him. . . . I was a fool, of course. If I'd 
told him then, he'd have warned me about 
the note and the glass, and I might have 
saved him. But I was afraid. I was afraid 
that if we ever—we ever even whispered it 
under our breaths to each other, it would 
be a sword between us forever." 

“When was it that you told him?” 


“T DIDN'T. He told me. . . . Tonight, 

after he heard you get that message 
from the field. Sometime between six and 
seven, wasn't it? Just after you'd both 
had the sherry, and he was supposed to be 
dressing for dinner. He came straight to 
me because he simply had.to find out if 
you had the note with the red stamp. And 
I had to tell him that I'd given it to you. 
He only stayed about twenty minutes— 
but he wasn't angry with me at all, K.” 
Her voice broke for the first time, and she 
added proudly, in spite of that small, 
childish quaver, “It was me that he was 
sorry for all the time—it was me that 
he wanted not to be hurt. If you knew 
Dion, you'd understand. You can't im- 
agine all the plans that he had—all the 
Ways, even in twenty minutes, that he had 
to prove to me that everything was going 
to turn out all right.” 

“What kind of plans were those, Tess?” 

“The kind of plans that a little boy 
might make who'd been reading Treasure 
Island. If he was convinced this evening 
that you definitely suspected him, he was 
going to clear out as soon as you'd gone to 
bed—get over the Mexican border some 
way, and work his way down to Costa 
Rica, where he'd suddenly appear with a 
beard and forged passports, and acquire a 
coffee plantation near San José, where he 
was to settle down as an Australian gen- 
tleman of distinguished but obscure back- 
ground, and wait till I came to join him.” 

“You, Tess?" 

"Yes. I was to arrange to go on a 
cruise next winter, and simply disap- 
pear—preferably in the vicinity of Port 
Limón—and with the family reputation 
for suicide, the entire world would leap to 
the conclusion that I'd simply jumped 
over the nearest deck rail. Of course what 
I was actually supposed to do by Dion 
was to dye my hair jet black and join my 
supposed Australian husband in the up- 
lands of Costa Rica. . . . And we were to 
live happy ever after." 


xd HE WAS leaving no excuse for his flight 
behind? It was to be taken by his 
colleagues and Washington in general as 
an admission of guilt, pure and simple? ” 
“Oh, he wasn't admitting any guilt at 
all! He was leaving a very neatly con- 
structed letter for me, with a postage 
stamp on it and everything, that I could 
turn over to the police, saying that he sim- 
ply couldn't face life any longer—that I 
knew what Fay's death had meant to him, 
and that this seemed to him the only way 
out, and that even if it appeared cowardly, 
he was taking it. . . . It didn't actually 
say that he was committing suicide, but I 
think that it would have satisfied even 
you that he intended to.” 

“Why are you so sure of that, Tess?” 

“I ought to be sure. I dictated it so 
that it should sound exactly like that.” 

“Then? Early this evening? At your 
house?” 

“No—no. If I'd done it there, it 
wouldn’t have had the right paper, or the 
right ink. You’ve taught me quite a lot 
about notes, K. Dion wrote his only an 
hour or so ago—with his own fountain 
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pen, on his own paper. . . . Don't you 
think that I ought to be going now?” 

“Did you let Dion think at first that 
you agreed with those plans of his?” 

“T don’t know what he thought— 
cept that he loved me, and I loved him. 

“Why were you trying so desperately 
to reach him at Joan Lindsay’s tonight?” 

“Because I was desperate. Nell Tappan 
called up to say that she would give me 
back tomorrow Fay's backgammon mark- 
ers that she'd won from her, if I wanted 
them, but that she was taking them to- 
night to Joan's, as she'd asked her to bring 
some extra ones. And I knew then—I 
knewthenthateverything wasover. Even 
if you hadn't found out yet how to read 
the writing on the stamp, I knew that you 
would see those markers, and learn that 
they were Fay's. And I was afraid that 
Dion might see them, too, and lose his 
head. I had to see him quickly.” 

"You wanted to make him see that 
those plans of his were quite impossible? 
That you would have no part in them?” 

“I wanted to make him see it—yes— 
but I couldn't tell him. How could I tell 
him, K, that I couldn't bear life chained 
to a fugitive and a derelict? That even if 
I could bear it for myself, I couldn't bear it. 
for him? I couldn't tell him that—ever.” 

"Still, you think that in the end you 
made him see it?” 











“TN THE end, yes—in theend, I do think 

that I made him see it. Even 
though we did drink our Happy Landings 
toast to Costa Rica.” 

“Happy Landings? That is the Royal 
Flying Corps toast, is it not?” 

"Yes—that's what it really is, of 
course. But with us it's just a foolish 
trick that we've gone through every time 
we've had a party together since we really 
got to know each other this spring. We 
drink to the next time and place that we're 
going to meet —that way it makes it seem 
safer and surer somehow. And tonight, 
because it seemed to us a specially impor- 
tant night, we drank it in champagne. 
I'd just finished washing and drying my 
glass in the kitchenette when you came 
in—so that no one would know that I had 
been here. Dion agreed when I came that 
that was a very good idea.” 

“I had thought," he said, “that I came 
in very quietly." ; 

"Oh, but you did," she assured him 
consolingly. “It was just that I was rather 
expecting you. If I hadn't been, I'm 
quite sure that I wouldn't have heard you.” 

“There was one thing that struck me as 
rather extraordinary when I came in," he 
said slowly, his hands closing a little more 
strongly on hers. * There was a light in the 
closet out there—in Hardy's closet, where 
he kept his chemicals. I went in because 
I thought that there might be someone 
inside, but it was empty. Only I found 
that one of the chemicals—one of the 
most important chemicals that Mallory 
had told me he had seen there only quite 
recently—was gone. A small tin can of 
cyanide of potassium. . . . Do you know 
what cyanide of potassium is, Tess?” 

"Do you mean do I know that it's 
practically the same thing as prussic acid, 
and that it's a deadly poison? Oh, yes—I 
know that.” 


“MESS, do you think it is possible that 
Mallory took that can of cyanide?” 

“I know that he did. I asked him to get 
it, a few minutes before you came, while 
I was fixing the champagne cocktails.” 

“But, Tess, why?” 

“T told him that I thought that it 
would look even more as though he were 
going to commit suicide if he left it 
standing by the letter to me,” she ex- 
plained gravely. “Open, you know, with 
just a little sprinkle of it on the desk, as 
though he were taking some with him. He 
thought that was a good idea too. . . . 
Can I go now, K? It’s really getting 
dreadfully late.” 

He rose, standing aside to let her pass. 
He could feel the chill penetrating deeper — 
down through his flesh, down through his 
bone—as he followed the bright foam of 
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S.O.S., the magic scouring pad, is making 
distasteful, hot-weather kitchen tasks easy 
for millions of women. It's so simple. You 
merely wet the edge of an S.O.S. pad—and 
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REMOVES 
CORNS 


Not a “1 minute wonder” but if you want 
your corns safely removed after 2 or 3 
nightly applications you can depend on 
good old Acorn Salve. Say “Acorn Salve” 
to your druggist, follow the simple di- 
rections on the package and your corn 
is gone. Other corn remedies may cost 
more, promise more, but can do no more. 
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the silvery train, sweeping just ahead of 
him around the curves of the stairs. On 
the desk, she had said—open on the 
desk. . . . The silver cloak on his arm 
was heavy as lead. 


T THE foot of the stairs she stood wait- 

ing, gracious and submissive, while 

he folded it about her, and then turned 

toward him, holding out both hands with 
that valiant and heartbreaking smile. 

“It’s good night again, isn’t it, K? Oris 
it good morning? It must be long after 
one, isn't it?” 

"Long after," he said mechanically, 
letting her hands drop almost before he 
touched them. “Tess, you may think me 
the worst of fools, but that tin of cyanide— 
that tin of cyanide open on his desk—that 
I do not like to think of. Even though it 
may disturb him, I think that I will knock 
on Mallory's door and ask him to give me 
that tin." 

She said, her hand already on the knob 
of the street door, "Don't knock. He 
won't hear you." 

Sheridan stood rigid, staring at the 
dark-paneled door on which he was not 
to knock. “He has gone, then? After all 
you said, he is gone?” 

"No. I told you he's in there. He's 
dead, K." Her voice was as steady as her 
eyes, but Sheridan stretched out his hand, 
and held fast to the newel post. 

“So that, Tess, that is what you have 
been trying to tell me since you came up 
those stairs. That Mallory is dead —that 
he has killed himself? 

She said, *No—no. I've been trying 
to tell you that I killed him. Only you 
wouldn't listen.” 

He whispered, not moving, 
believe you. You are mad." 

“I don't believe myself—quite," Tess 
Stuart told him gently. “But it is true 
that I put thé powder in his glass—quite a 
lot of it, so that it would be really sure and 
quick. I asked him to get my cloak from 
the hall, and when he came back it was 
all done. But K, what I said was true: I 
do think in the end he understood —I do 
think so.” 

“Understood? What was there that he 
understood? That you were a murder- 
ess?" 

"K, hasn't prussic acid got a very 
strong taste? A taste like bitter al- 


“T do, not 


monds?” J 
“You seem well acquainted with all its 
properties," he said. 


“You couldn't ever disguise it just in a 
champagne cocktail, could you?” 
“No. As you say, not ever.” 


LL, but then, don't you see—I 
didn't try to disguise it. I just put it 
there, and he touched his lips to it and 
said, ‘Happy landings—in Costa Rica!’ 
And then he stood looking down into it as 
though—as though he saw something, 
and after a minute he lifted up the glass, 
and smiled straight at me, and said, 
‘You’re braver than I am, aren't you, 
darling? Still—happy landings!’ And he 
drank it down quite slowly, every drop of 
it, with his eyes still on me. He needn’t 
have drunk it, need he, K? He needn’t 
have drunk it unless he'd understood?” 

“Yes, that surely—that surely he must 
have understood. Thank God, then, 
Tess—thank God that you never really 
loved him." 

He heard her own voice saying, touched 
with wonder, “Not love him? Oh, dar- 
ling, but it's you who didn't under- 
stand. . . . He's the only man that I've 
ever loved—he's the only man that I'll 
ever love in my life.” 

He could feel the little cool rush of air 
from the street, and the sound of the door 
closing behind her as quietly as though it 
were not his own life that it had closed on. 

When he dropped his hand, the hall was 
empty; only the echo of her voice still 
haunted it—that deep young voice, clear 
and gallant as a child's, even the echo of 
which was to make every other one that 
he ever heard again unreal as a dream. 


(THE END) 
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it relieves 


Our Baking Soda, a standby in the kitchen, is pure Bicar- 
bonate of Soda with many remedial applications. Either 
Arm & Hammer or Cow Brand Baking Soda may be used 
with confidence whenever Sodium Bicarbonate is indicated 
—it is of United States Pharmacopoeia standard, and is 


often prescribed by physicians. Keep an extra package in 
your medicine cabinet —BAKING SODA RELIEVES. 
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FREE 


This modern way to hot starch [: 
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easy. It restores elasticity and 
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Junket Instead of 
Cream 
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cream richer, smoother and 
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.. no eggs, no cooking. More 
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O follow the St. Lawrence 

for 1,000 miles. To 
visit Montréal, Trois- Riviéres, 
historic Québec en route. To 
lose yourself in the rich lore 
of picturesque Gaspé... 


There is a motor trip indeed 
...and one you must make 
this Summer! 


A fine new marine boulevard 
carries you into the very heart 
of the Gaspé country...to 
gleaming sandy beaches...to 
dreamy old-world villages, 
where change comes slowly, if 
at all, even in this bustling age. 


Charming . . . unspoiled .. . 
Different! A land of mem- 
orable holidays; and it lies at 
your very back door. Come! 
You can make it, easily. 
GasPk—4th cente- 


nary of Cartier's 
landing. 








TRors-Rivi&nEs- 
3rd. centenary of 
its founding. 


PROVINCIAL TOURIST BUREAU 


partment 


QUEBEC 


Good Hotels and Inns everywhere 


For maps and descriptive literature, write 

your home travel agency, Automobile 

Club, Chamber of Commerce, or Roads 
Dept., Quebec City, Canada. 
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THE MOVIE PROBLEM 


THE PROGRAM OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


BY CATHERYNE COOKE GILMAN 


Wir broader conceptions of the com- 
munity’s responsibility for the character 
of motion pictures produced and of the 
possibilities for their educational and 
recreational uses, new policies and plans 
are being adopted to insure accomplish- 
ments commensurate with the insistent 
and overwhelming demand for educa- 
tional and cultural pictures to be used for 
teaching and entertainment purposes. 

Instead of limiting efforts to censor- 
ship, or to the selection and promotion of 
commercial pictures already produced 
for the theater, the new plan proposes the 
development of new production, distribu- 
tion and exhibition companies. 

It suggests independent production of 
pictures, fair distribution practices and 
opportunities for exhibition in community 
auditoriums owned and operated as civic 
enterprises. To secure the desired changes 
in production, distribution and exhibition 
presupposes the necessity of interesting 
new groups from the fields of science, art, 
education and technical mechanics. 

Therefore, it is recommended that 
local units in parent-teacher associations, 
churches, social and civic clubs appoint 
committees of seven to fifteen members, 
according to the size of the groups, and 
provide source material for the study of 





Arizona, Florida, California, Colorado, 
Yale, Chicago, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Iowa State College, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Harvard, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, New York, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, 
Texas and Wisconsin have visual-education 
services. The New Jersey State Museum, 
the American Museum of Natural History 
and the Religious Motion Picture Founda- 
tion furnish film service on application. 

The committees on visual education 
will include in their contacts the normal 
schools and colleges of education for the 
purpose of suggesting courses of study for 
training teachers in the use of films and 
film equipment. Such committees can 
bring to the attention of all parents, 
teachers and community leaders the edu- 
cational and economic advantages of 
motion pictures. 

The committees on recreational films 
have very different tasks, but not less 
interesting. A study of the catalogues 
obtained from nontheatrical commercial 
sources is the first step. These can be com- 
piled from the monthly releases of non- 
theatrical film companies as listed by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; the Trade 





all available research, analyzed experi- 
ences and necessary legal measures upon 
the subject. 

Such community committees may be 
divided into subdivisions depending upon 
the capacity and the interest of the group. 
Three main divisions are suggested— 
namely, visual education, recreation and 
legislation. These may again be subdivided 
to allow for specialization. 

The committees on visual education 
confine their efforts to contacting their 
state departments of public instruction, 
visual-education divisions of state uni- 
versities, the Visual Education Depart- 
ment of the National Education Associa- 
tion, visual-education societies, state his- 
torical societies, museums and research 
laboratories for available material. They 
locate all available state and local film 
libraries for strictly instructional purposes 
to supplement the textual material. 

Such committees will need to bring in- 
formation to the attention of three special 
groups: First, parents as parents, but also 
as taxpayers; second, educators and com- 
munity leaders; and third, boards of edu- 
cation or groups to whom is delegated the 
responsibility of securing for the schools 
the community’s best educators, and the 
finest teaching equipment. 

Bureaus of visual instruction of state 
universities or departments of public in- 
struction will send catalogues on request 
to groups interested in the use of visual 
aids to education. The universities of 


Directory of the Educational Screen, com- 
bined with Visual Instruction News, 64 
East Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois; and 
the American Cinematographer, Guar- 
anty Building, Hollywood, California. 

There are other sources for such films 
both in the 35 and 16 mm. width which 
should be explored by the committees. 
The foreign films and the best of the the- 
atrical films after the first and second 
runs are sometimes available through the 
independent distribution companies. It is 
important that all films be selected and 
edited before being accepted. This makes 
it difficult for any group outside of the 
distribution centers, but national organiza- 
tions can perform this service for their 
constituents by having state groups in 
such centers recommend programs al- 
ready used. 

There are a number of nontheatrical 
companies with which local groups can 
make arrangements for a series of pro- 
grams. The group should protect itself 
by having the pictures trade-shown, in- 
dividually booked and arrangements made 
for cancellation if not satisfactory to the 
local committee. There are several out- 
standing projects to illustrate what can 
be done, although none of them claim to 
be perfect or easily accomplished. 

The Bureau of Visual Instruction of the 
University of Wisconsin has recently an- 
nounced that it is “prepared to render an 
entertainment film service in addition to 
the regular educational film service.” 
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8" Stationary Electric Fan. 110 
volts, A. C., 60 cycle only. A fan 
like this makes Mother's job of 
ironing or cooking a lot easier. It’s 
great for hot, stifling nights, too! 
Get it for. Mother by selling only 
three one-year Journal or C. G. 
subscriptions, or two one-year Post 
subscriptions, to folks living out- 
side your home, at the full price. 


Give 
Mother 


A Surprise! 


pors ! Here’s your chance 
to give Mother the sur- 
prise of her life! And won’t 
she be pleased when you 
show her this fan! 

Here’s all you have to do 
to get it: Sell three one-year 
subscriptions to the Journal 
or C. G. to persons living 
outside your home, at the 
full price ($1 per year each, 
U. S. A. only); or, sell two 
three-year Journal or C. G. 
subscriptions or two one-year 
Post subscriptions at the full 
price ($2 each, U. S. A. 
only). 

Send me these subscrip- 
tions on a sheet of plain 
paper together with the 
money to pay for them. Tell 
me where to send your fan 
on the coupon below. [I'll 
mail it to you quickly ! 


oye Cal 
ZI annee 


CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
474 Independence Square 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


I am inclosing.... subscriptions, along 
with the money to pay for them. Send my fan to: 
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A TRUE 
STORY 


By A TEACHER 


whose discovery ten years 
ago, has made a great dif- 
ference in his boy's life 





NTELLIGENCE is a pretty good thing 

to have in this world, and a good 
many people who use it find it makes 
their lives much easier. One fine ex- 
ample is Mr. 
George F. L. 
Bryant, a well- 
known school 
teacher, of 24 
Elm Street, 
Fairfield, 
Maine. Mr. 
Bryant writes 
us that ten 
years ago he 
had what the 
doctor said was 
colitis. Being a 
school teacher 
he was not get- 
ting the proper 
amount of exercise, and he tried va- 
rious kinds of medicines, which re- 
lieved him for a time, but nothing 
gave him permanent results until he 
discovered Nujol. 





“T have tried several other brands,” 
writes Mr. Bryant, *but there is noth- 
ing I have found equal to Nujol in 
effectiveness. The density of it ap- 
pears to be just right, and Nujol has 
no unpleasant taste. It is the only 
thing my youngster of thirteen will 
take. He has used Nujol since he was 
three years old. He is strong, and well 
—and I think Nujol has a great deal 
to do with his excellent health. 


“Fact is, the whole family uses 
Nujol. When we go on a camping trip 
our appetites are enormous, and then 
is the time when Nujol becomes the 
most important thing in our medicine 
chest. 


“You can publish this letter and 
this picture of me if you want to, if 
you think it may do somebody else 
some good." 


Indeed we do think it may do some- 
body else some good. This ten-year 
record of father and son certainly 
proves that Nujol is harmless used 
over a long period of years, and that 
it can't do you anything but good! 
Like most worthwhile discoveries, this 
is so simple it seems too good to be 
true. 


Follow Mr. Bryant's example. Use 
Nujol yourself—bring up your chil- 
dren on it to be regular as clockwork. 
Nujol now comes in two forms, plain, 
and Cream of Nujol, the latter fla- 
vored and often preferred by chil- 
dren. You can get Nujol at any drug 
store. 


What is your Nujol story? If you 
have been using Nujol for ten years 
or more, if you are bringing up your 
children on it, tell us. Address Stanco 
Incorporated, Dept. 6-M, 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City. 
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When a state university will accept the 
responsibility for such service, the local 
committees are very fortunate. It, how- 
ever, does not relieve them of an obliga- 
tion to support the service so that it will 
continue to merit the appropriations nec- 
essary to maintain it. If a state does not 
have the service, then it becomes a project 
for the committee to develop. 

The state motion-picture chairman of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers reports on projects in her state which 
have been conducted over a period of sev- 
eral years where 200 to 800 children have 
attended nontheatrical programs. These 
have been socially and financially profit- 
able even though in some instances a high 
rental cost was included. The difficulty re- 
ported is the limited number of suitable 
auditoriums available. The chairman re- 
ports that the programs are sources of 
income for the parent-teacher associa- 
tions. 

The state motion-picture chairman of 
the New Jersey Congress of Parents and 
Teachers reports sixty-seven parent- 
teacher associations giving successful 
weekly  motion-picture entertainments 
from nontheatrical or independent sources 
in community auditoriums. 

The state motion-picture chairman of 
the Wyoming Congress of Parents and 
"Teachers tells of the successful use of pri- 
vately owned films and those provided 
by the United States Government. The 
United States Government has seven de- 
partments and several separate bureaus 
making and distributing films, most of 
them informational and many of them 
highly entertaining. 

The recreational motion-picture com- 
mittees, besides making arrangements for 
the films, will need to classify programs 
according to age groups. It is suggested 
in this connection that, where possible, 
amateur cinema clubs be formed among 
the high-school groups under competent 
leadership. This movement has gained re- 
markable standing in several foreign coun- 
tries, notably in England. 

Committees on legislation will find 
two important phases of the subject to 
study and promote. The objective of the 
new movement is to produce better pic- 
tures and to secure their independent se- 
lection and classification according to au- 
dience suitability. Because of the existing 
conditions, students of the subject are 
proposing Federal legislation which will 
provide for supervision of the selection and 
the treatment of subject material used in 
the production of films, and the regulation 
of trade practices used in their distribution 
and exhibition. H. R. 6097 and H. R. 8686 
are measures incorporating these prin- 
ciples, and those interested in better motion 
pictures should give these bills careful con- 
sideration and support. 

Before any action upon the new 
motion-picture program is taken, study 
and discussion of policies and plans are 
essential. The Payne Fund Studies, Mo- 
tion Pictures and Youth, in nine volumes, 
and Our Movie Made Children, by Henry 
James Forman, a popular presentation of 
the research projects, give authoritative 
information concerning the influence of 
motion pictures on conduct, character and 
health. The Public and the Motion- 
Picture Industry, The Motion-Picture 
Problem—The Cinema and the League of 
Nations, by William Marston Seabury, 
present some legal, economic and inter- 
national phases of real significance to any- 
one working with motion pictures. The 
Congressional hearings on bills, Supreme 
Court decisions, and the recent hearings 
before the NRA commissions furnish im- 
portant information for subcommittees 
dealing with the legal phases of the 
subject. 

The plan rests on the assumption that 
anew movement is arising in recreational 
control; that independent production, 
while not adequate, warrants a beginning, 
and that socially conscious groups are 
prepared, or willing to prepare themselves, 
to initiate arrangements for the distribu- 
tion and exhibition of the type of films for 
which they have so long been asking. 


































































One touch of your finger and a tray of 
ice cubes comes sliding out gently to your 
hand! No pulling or prying. No broken 
finger nails. 


As soon as you see a Frigidaire "34 in 










action you realize there’s something new 
and different in electric refrigeration. For 
you’ve never seen a refrigerator like this 
one before! 

Defrosting is automatic. No staying 
at home for a whole afternoon to watch 
your refrigerator defrost. 

Food compartments are of porcelain 
—acid-resisting where stains are 
most likely to occur. No need 
to worry evenif lemon juice is 
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AN AMAZING 









LESS CURRENT 











THIS FRIGIDAIRE ACTUALLY USES 
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| ^ But don't you have to 


tug and pry to get the 
ice trays out?” 


“Of course not... 


Oy, ü a Chigithite A l 


spilled on the gleaming interior surface. 

And in many models you'll find ad- 
justable shelves . . . a larger Hydrator . . . 
greatly increased ice freezing capacity... 
a Sliding Utility Basket for storing 
eggs and small articles . . . the Frigidaire 
Servashelf that’s such a help in rearrang- 
ing things. 

These are a few features picked from a 
score...no wonder that even the most 
expensive refrigerators of other years 
seem old-fashioned now! See the Frigid- 
aire "34 at any Frigidaire dealer's and 
you'll understand why thou- 
sands of families are say- 
ing, "Ours is a Frigidaire ’34.” 


Model Standard 434 


FACT 





THAN 


ONE ORDINARY LAMP BULB 
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DOCTORS’ TESTS PROVE 


SAP OF TROPICAL TREE IDEAL FOR 


CONSTIPATION 


Tested by 15,862 Physicians 


up to March 12, 1934 


Now offered to the 
General Public 


Twenty-three years ago a scientist 
discovered unusual qualities in the 
sap of a certain tropical tree. He be- 
lieved that this natural product 
would be valuable in the treatment 
of constipation. 

A famous laboratory became in- 
terested. Years were spent experi- 
menting, testing, refining. At last, 
from this basic ingredient, the labo- 
ratory perfected a product which, it 
believed, represented a tremendous 
advance in thé treatment of habit- 
ual constipation. 


Meets Doctors Demands 
for Safe but Thorough Evacuant 


Samples were sent to doctors all 
over the United States. Tests were 
made by 15,862 physicians. Doc- 
tors, having fully satisfied them- 
selves as to its merits, began rec- 
ommending Saraka 
to their patients. 
Solely as a result of 
doctors recommenda- 
tions over 300,000 
people are using 
Saráka today. 

But we believe 
there is only one way 
that you can satisfy 


SCHERING CORPORATION, 
Dept. L-7, Bloomfield, N. J. 

Pd like to try Saráka. Enclosed is 10€ 
to cover postage and mailing of trial 
package. 


Name 





yourself as to the merits of Saráka 
and that is by trying it. You be the 
judge...try it... 
it with your doctor . . 
results. And so we make this offer. 


test it... discuss 


. observe the 


You Need Spend Only 10¢ 
to Convince Yourself 


Saráka is now on sale in all drug 
stores. It comes in two sizes, 756 
and $1.25. But in order that you 
may test Saráka before purchasing 
these larger size packages our labo- 
ratory has prepared a number of 
trial-size packages. If your doctor 
hasn’t given you one you may buy one 
at most druggists for 10¢. If -you 
wish, you may obtain one by mail- 
ing the coupon below. 

With each sample there is a 
folder giving interesting informa- 
tion about habitual constipation 
and how Saraka may be used to 
help overcome it. Let Saráka 
help you. 















Copyright 1934 
Schering Corporation 





Address, 





City. State. 
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LET BEAUTY 


FIND A WAY! 


Whatever you want — a new job, new beaus or a way to make the old one interested, or just a 
thrilling feeling inside that your personality is getting across — you can be reasonably sure of 
having, if you look your best. Does your skin shine or is it dry? Is your hair oily or brittle? Is 
it dressed as becomingly as it might be? Does your make-up look patched on, or as if it grew 
that way? Do you know the way to keep sweet and fresh in July? How to make people like 
you? There are answers to these questions in the booklets listed below. Let beauty find a way! 


@ £T 


1128. MATCHING YOUR MAKE- 
Up. A complexion- 
analysis chart to take 
shopping with you, to 
help you select the right 
shades of rouge, powder 
and lipstick. A handy 
pocket guide to the art A Ve 
of make-up. 3c. 

1151. HAIRDRESSING TO TYPE. ` 
A coiffure-analysis ) 
chart, illustrated with 
pictures of attractive ! 


ways to do your own 





hair. 3c. 


1104. How TO DEVELOP YOUR Soma, A ED 
PERSONALITY. Here are aa 


several of the chapters: 
Dare to be Yourself; 
How to Overcome Shyness; How to Make 
Men Like You; Learn to Relax, and others. 
Read—and learn to really live! 3c. 
530. LovELY HANDS TO HAVE AND TO HOLD. 3c. 
1005. GIRLS WHO WEAR GLASSES. The hair-do, 
the hats and the necklines to wear. 3c. 









523. ConRECTING BEAUTY 
BLEMISHES. Men no- 
tice your skin first of 
all. yours stand 
their critical inspection? 
What to do for black- 
heads, coarse pores, oily 
skin, dry skin, how to 
prevent wrinkles and to 


make freckles less no- 

E ticeable. 3c. 

525. How TO MAKE YOUR 
HAIR A HALO. No mat- 
ter what color your 
hair—brunet, blond or 
gray—it can be glori- 
ously beautiful if it is 
well cared for. This 
booklet tells you. 3c. 

1049. Tricks WITH MAKE-UP. The correct routine 
of make-up and how to make yourself 
definitely one type— pretty or smart. 3c. 

537. THAT LETTUCE Loox. How to attain that 
“dewy” look, and information on baths 
and the prevention of superfluous hair. 3c. 











FASHIONS 


1155. INFORMAL SUMMER WEDDINGS. Ideas for 
outfitting the bride, her attendants and 
the bridegroom. 3c. 

SuMMER Hats TO MAKI 

1175. CHINK. Pointed béret. 5c. 
1176. PERK. Sai . DD. 

1177. TRIM. Ma 

1178. Primp. Large-brimmed hat. 5c. 

1156. SUMMER SAMPLER. Swatches of cotton and 
linen fabrics, sketches of how to use them, 
to help you in clothes planning. 10c. 

1173. ACCESSORIES TO MAKE, 3c. 

1073. YOUR WARDROBE FOR SUMMER IN THE CITY. 
How to plan for a visit to a large city, a 
cruise, a trip abroad (touring), or a summer 
course in a large university. 3c. 

1069. COTTON YARN ACCESSORI 10c. 

1043. KNIT FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 10c. 

SEWING SHORT CUTS: 

1172. EDGES, BUTTONHOLES, SLOT POCKETS. 




















3c. 
1187. Quick CUTTING AND FITTING. 3c. 


HOMEMAKING 


. CANNING AND PRESERVING. 10c. 

74. LITTLE CAKES AND COOKIES. 3c. 

. CANDY COOKERY. 3c. 

7. CHILDREN'S EATING HABITS. 3c. 

. CHILDREN'S SLEEPING, CLOTHING AND TOI- 
LET HABITS. 3c. 

. TRAINING CHILDREN IN TRUTHFULNESS. 3c. 
DISCIPLINE, REWARDS AND PUNISHMENT. 3c. 
CHILDREN'S NERVOUS HABITS. 3c. 

. JOURNAL MENU BOOK. 10c. 

. JOURNAL RECIPE BOOK. 10c. 

. JOURNAL COOKERY Book. 10c. 

. MENU CALENDAR. 25c. 

- THE VITAMIN PRIMER. 5c. 


ARCHITECTURE 


555. JOURNAL HOUSE PATTERN CATALOGUE is 
25 cents. Illustrates 75 houses for which 
there are building plans available. 

JOURNAL HOUSE PATTERNS are $1.00 each; 
include cardboard cut-out model, working 
drawings, specifications and quantity sur- 
vey of materials. Purchase Catalogue 555 
to select house patterns. Please order 
house patterns by number. 

CARDBOARD Cut-Out MobkLs can be bought 
separately for 10 cents each. Purchase 
Catalogue 555 to select model. 

1027. STENCIL BOOKLET is 10 cents. Shows 
eighteen designs for decorating your walls. 

STENCILS are 15 cents each. Purchase 
Catalogue 1027 to select stencils. Please 
order stencils by number. 


GARDENING 


57. DEVELOPING THE SMALL HOME GROUNDS. 
48 pages, 20 illustrations. 25c. 

. LAWN MAKING. 5c. 

. RosES AND ROSE GARDENS. 5c. 

- WATER GARDENING. 5c. 

. Rock GARDENS AND ROCK GARDENING. 5c. 

. ANNUAL GARDENING. 5c. 

. PERENNIAL GARDENING. 5c. 

Economy GARDENS. (Vegetables). 3c. 

CARE OF WINDOW BOXES. 3c. 

. SUMMER PRUNING AND SPRAYING. 3c. 

















SUB-DEB 


1154. Do-Daps FOR SUMMER. Trick accessories you 
can make. 3c. 

1141. ETIQUETTE BOOK. 3c. 

1134. How TO Act Grown-Up. Complete details 
on “making” the family. 3c. 

1106. PRIVATE LINES AND PARTY CONVERSATION. 
What to talk about when. 3c. 

1116. Frizz, Fuzz AND FURBELOWS. The latest 
news about hair-do's. 3c. 

1082. Tuis 1s My Room. 3c. 

1022. How TO BE POPULAR. 3c. 

1076. PARTIES IN A JIFFY. 3c. 

1058. FROLICKING FEET. How to dance. 3c. 

533. SuB-DEB's BOOK oF BEAUTY. 3c. 

598. LET MAKE-UP MAKE YOU OVER. 3c. 


MAKE-IT-YOURSELF 


METALCRAFT. Things to make of brass, copper, 
aluminum and wood. Directions. 

1117. ALPHABET, ASH TRAY, CIGARETTE 
Box. In one pattern sheet. 5c. 

1118. Book ENDS AND PICTURE HOLDER. 5c. 

1119. OCTAGONAL TRAY. 5c. 

1120. RECTANGULAR TRAY. 5c. 

1127. PrN-PRICK Desicns. To prick with a pin for 
lamp shades, pictures, invitations, place 
cards and tallies. Easy to do. 3c. 

1101. New FABRICS FOR LITTLE THINGS. Make 
these for prizes and gifts. 3c. 

PICTURE PROVERBS. Hot-iron transfers of pictures 
with the proverbs lettered underneath, 
to embroider, frame and hang on a wall: 

1111. IT’SAS EASY TO GRIN ASTO GROWL. 5c. 

1112. Go TO BED WITH THE LAMB—AND 
RisE WiTH THE LARK. 5c. 

DE PERSUASION IS BETTER THAN FORCE. 





1114. DANGER WAITS ON HASTE. 5c. 
1115. A Cat May LOOK AT A KING and 
HıTCH YOUR WAGON TO A STAR. 5c. 
1078. VANITY COVERS FOR SEWING MACHINES. 5c. 
1066. Two CROCHETED BEDSPREADS. 10c. 
1070. How TO MAKE RaG Rucs. 10c. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


. Book or GAMES. For grown-ups. Pencil 

games, active games, crowd games. 10c. 

1032. BOOK OF PARTIES. Ideas for invitations, 
decorations, things to do, etc. 10c. 

1023. THE ETIQUETTE OF ENTERTAINING. What to 
do in any social situation, etc. 10c. 

1130. ENTERTAINING AT BRIDGE. Buffet bridge, 
bridge breakfasts, bridge luncheons, mixed 
bridge parties. 3c. 

1121. ETIQUETTE OF THE BUFFET. 3c. 

1107. MINUTE MASQUERADE COSTUMES. 3c. 

1074. PARTIES FOR A SoNc. Summertime parties 
that won't cost much. 3c. 

577. YOUNGSTERS' PARTI A brand-new edi- 
tion! Refreshment ideas. 3c. 
115. MENTAL WHOOPEE. Five amusing mental 
tests. Fun for eight people in each set. 10c. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


166. PERIOD FURNITURE FOR MODERN HOMES. 
Illustrated. 5c. 

165. THE SELECTION AND ARRANGEMENT OF 
FURNITURE. 10c. 

1030. PICTURES FOR YOUR HOME. S 
ing, hanging, dealers' names 














electing, fram- 
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_Deodovan « 


THE SANITARY WAY TO CHECK PERSPIRATION 


How satisfying to be able to apply this delightful liquid deodorant, in 
a jiffy, by means of this latest atomizer device. The filmy mist gives 
an even distribution of the deodorant, without forming drops. Enjoy 
the convenience of this new way to personal daintiness. It is im- 
mediately effective, and dries instantly. The atomizer bottle insures 
the deodorant remaining fresh and free from contamination . . . 50c. 


WD Cam Leow 


A PHYSICIAN'S PRESCRIPTION 





If you were to call on a dermatologist in order to learn how to over- 

come the annoyance of perspiration odors, this is the prescription he 

might give you. Now it is awaiting you at leading toilet goods 

counters, in large, attractively carved, highly polished wood con- 

tainers at 35c and 50c. Simply apply with finger tips. You will be de- 

lighted with this cream. It is your insurance against offending others. 
Awarded the Good Housekeeping SEAL OF APPROVAL. Patents Pending. 


TO BANISH SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


Today, ZIP is the only regis- 
msor tered “Epilator” for actually 


because 


mour destroying hair growths. It 
EPILATOR has been used by thousands 
of women for hair on the face, as well as on 
the arms, legs and underarms. 
So simple. So quick. ZIP leaves no trace of 
hair above the skin... No prickly stubble 
later on...No dark shadow under the skin. It 


permanently destroys hair 


Pleasant to use, and delightfully fragrant, ZIP 
acts immediately and brings lasting results 
if used as directed. Ask for the new ZIP Kit— 
complete four products treatment, only $1.00. 





And if you prefer a cream depilatory .... . use 


e This is by far the most popular depilatory cream today. It 
pe E P is as delightful as your ies cold crea. Simply spread 


PERFUMED on and rinse off. If you have been using less improved 
DEPILATORY CREAM methods you will marvel at this white, delightfully per- 





w 
E 





509. GARDEN PATTERN LEAFLET. Illustrates 61 . COLOR FOR NORTH Roo! 
different garden plans. 3c. . COLOR FOR SOUTH ROOMS. 3c. 
Birp Houses (With Plans). 25c. 548. TUCK-A-BED. 3c. 


fumed cream. It instantly removes every vestige of hair; eliminates all fear 
of stimulated growths. Giant tube, twice the size at half the price — 50c. 











Madame Berthé, Specialist 562 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 7-L 
Enclosed find $........ Please send items checked. 
($1.00 ZIP Epilator Kit [150c ZiP Depilatory Cream [50c ZiP Spray Deodorant [35c or 50c ZiP Cream Deodorant 








We will gladly send any of these booklets if you'll order by name and number. They will be mailed anywhere 
in the United States and Canada upon receipt of stamps, cash, check or money order. Do not send stamped, 
addressed envelopes. Booklet orders from all foreign countries should be accompanied by International Reply 
Coupons. Please address all requests to the Reference Library, Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 





~- City & State. 








IT'S A THING A 


WOMAN CAN'T IGNORE! 
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YES, WE SIMPLY 
HAVE TO PLAY SAFE 
AND I D 


TO WOMEN...IT'S IMPORTANT 


ors put strong emphasis on this warning: 

"Make sure that toilet tissue is soft before you 
use it!" 

And women understand at once why such advice 
is especially aimed at them. For they have an extra 
use for toilet tissue. Too intimately personal to be 

. but far, far too important to 


With this special need of women in mind— 
Northern Paper Mills has adopted a special process 
that produces a tissue that is 100% pure cellulose— 
similar to cotton! So each and every sheet of Northern 


NORTHERN TISSUE and GAUZE 


Tissue is supremely soft. 

Moreover—Northern Tissue is guaranteed free 
from any trace of splintery groundwood. It’s highly 
absorbent—as only pure cellulose can be. And for 
absolute cleanliness, Northern Tissue is sterilized 
the hospital way—under steam heat. 

A tissue so unquestionably safe for women is 
naturally safest for the children—for the whole 
family. Order three rolls of Northern Tissue—or 
Gauze (a companion product) . . . and let their 
softness convince you. Northern Paper Mills, Green 
Bay, Wisconsin. 


July, 1934 


Sanitary a sorde 


GAUZE 


Line nized 


BATHROOM PAPER 


Both Northern Tissue and Gauze have been 
especially designed for women. Northern 
Tissue is pure white. Gauze is for women 
who prefer a lighter-weight, cream-colored 
paper, at ghtly lower cost. Both North- 
ern Ti nd Gauze are linen: for even 
greater softness. 








LOVE IN A ONE-ROOM APARTMENT 


BOB, WE'D SAVE ON RENT LIVING THAT SUMMER A LOT— AS I FOUND OUT TO 












HERE. COST LESS TO FURNISH,TOO. SALLY, YOU'VE BEEN MY SORROW! | SUSPECT 
BUT "ONE ROOM AND BATH” IS PRETTY SMALL 1 DO, SALLY, BUT BOB TALKS NOW MARRIED TWO YEARS YOUVE MADE THE SAME MISTAKE 
FOR TWO PEOPLE 7 ABOUT A LARGER PLACE. SAYS WE TELL ME WHAT 1 DID ONCE IT IS SO EASY TO 
NOT WHEN THEY STILL LIKE YOUR NEED TO GET AWAY FROM EACH HOT WEATHER HAS TO OFFEND THESE HOT 

LOVE EACH OTHER LITTLE APARTMENT, OTHER AT TIMES— ESPECIALLY IN DO WITH HAPPINESS ? 


AS WE DO. OUR 
MARRIAGE IS GOING 
TO BE ONE LONG 

HONEYMOON 


DARLING ? HOT WEATHER 


x 


PERSPIRY DAYS 
\ 


\ 















NO ‘BO! NOW TO SPOIL THIS HAPPY HOME 


WHEN YOU GET YOUR RAISE BOB .— 
| KNOW THE CUTEST LITTLE 
BUNGALOW — 


HEAVENS, SALLY, | NEVER HOW REFRESHING 


REALIZED ONE COULD HAVE LIFEBUOY IS— WASHES 


“B.O” AND NOT KNOW IT 
YLL GET SOME LIFEBUOY TT or RS 


AT ONCE HASNT A CHANCE 


FINE! BUT WELL NEVER 
BE HAPPIER THAN WE ARE 
RIGHT HERE 
SWEETHEART 





XPECT a lot of Lifebuoy—and even then you'll be 
surprised! For its deep-cleansing lather purifies 
both faceand body pores. Makes dull, cloudy skin glow 
with radiant loveliness. Stops *B.O." (body odor) —the 
unforgivable fault so common these hot, perspiry days. 
In hard or soft water, hot or 
cold—Lifebuoy gives quan- 
tities of soft, luxurious lather. 
Its fresh, clean, quickly-van- 
ishing scent tells you 
Lifebuoy does more! 


Approved by 
Good Housekeeping Bureau 


KEEP COOL ON WASHDAY=ERES HOW! 
Me DI nore com Pa ee 


THE HEAT 
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NEXT TIME USE RINSO. IT 
SAVES SCRUBBING AND BOILING. 
RINSO SOAKS CLOTHES 
WHITE AS SNOW 















PATSY, QUICK— 
RUN NEXT DOOR 

FOR MRS. AMES! 
| THINK I'M GOING 
TO FAINT 








YOU OUGHT TO BE 
SPANKEO— BOILING YOUR 
WASH ON A DAY 

LIKE THIS 











AND THE WASH 
I$ 4 OR 5 SHADES 


THATS BECAUSE | DION'T 
BOIL CLOTHES TODAY. 
1 USED RINSO, JOHN— 
ANO | HAD THE 
EASIEST 
WASHDAY 


WASN'T THIS 
A SCORCHER ? 


WHITER 








ed goodbye to steaming kitchens...to back- 
breaking scrubbing—use Rinso. Its creamy suds 
soak out dirt—save scrubbing, boiling. Clothes last 
2 or 3 times longer. You'll save lots of money. [ug 
Rinso gives rich, lasting suds—even in hard- | Wf 
est water, Makes dishwashing easy. Makers |_*==~ 
of 40 famous washers 
recommend Rinso. 
Tested and approved 
by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 






























LÀ "t 
The biggest-selling package soap in America 








OU can dine at a fashionable restaurant or you 
can have a simple supper at home, but you 
cannot escape the modern diet of soft and creamy 
foods—foods that rob your gums of health and vigor. 


Tobe firm and healthy, your gums need work and 
stimulation. Deprived of it by today’s soft foods, 
they become weak and tender—they often leave a 
trace of “pink” upon your tooth brush. And “pink 
tooth brush" is often the warning of danger ahead. 


Unless you are willing to risk such disorders of 





| P 


A 





“PINK TOOTH BRUSH" 


the gums as gingivitis, pyorrhea, Vincent’s disease 
—or to endanger sound teeth, don’t let “pink tooth 
brush” go on and on. 


Follow the teaching of modern dental science, 
and massage those tender gums back to health. 
Clean your teeth twice a day with Ipana Tooth 
Paste. And, each time, put a little extra Ipana on 





Tooth Paste 





your brush or fingertip and massage it directly 
into your sluggish gums. 


Make Ipana and massage part of your daily health 
routine. Your gums will be firmer, far more healthy. 
Your teeth will be much brighter. And you'll in- 
sure yourself of a minimum of danger from “pink 
tooth brush." 





BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. S-74 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH PASTE. Enclosed is 
a three-cent stamp to cover partly the cost of packing and mailing. 





